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PREFACE 


The history of the Nayaks of Madura is a subject which has 
received some attention already, and there have been a few attempts 
at presenting that history in a connected form. Both Nelson’s 
Manual of the Madura country and Caldwell’s History of Tinnevelly 
have become out of date owing to the fresh material that has been 
brought to bear upon the subject, chiefly by the advance made in 
epigraphical researches, and, to a smaller extent, by manuscript 
work. The latest effort of Mr. V. Rangachari in the columns of the 
Indian Antiquary has not used the Jesuit records which arc invalu¬ 
able to the history of the Madura country. A thorough and systematic 
exploitation of these invaluable records, and the presentation of a 
connected account of this important family of Vijayanagar Viceroys 
seemed called for. Mr. Sathyanatha Aiyar, B.A. (Hons.), who 
stood the first of his year in the History Honours examination of 
this University was awarded a University Research Studentship and 
was set to do this work. He set himself to acquire a knowledge of 
French for this purpose, and has been able to translate the relevant 
records so well that both the Rev. P. Carty, S J. and the Professor 
of French in the St. Joseph’s College, Trichinopoly, found very little 
in his translation to alter or amend by way of improvement. The 
following pages contain his thesis followed by a series of appendices 
containing the material upon which the dissertation is based, on the 
plan originally adopted for the Madras University Historical Series. 
The essay speaks for itself, and needs no commendation from me. 
My part of the work I have purposely limited to that of the editor. 
Throughout the work wherever an opinion was ofTcred I have left 
it substantially as such, only modifying where it might have had the 
the appearance of exaggeration cither by way of over-statement or 
underestimate. I have added a few notes, some of them long, 
throughout where a modification of any importance seemed called 
for. In this prefatory note. I wish to draw attention to a general 
remark on the Jesuit records on page 252 which seems to be some¬ 
what of an over-statement. I have let it go though somewhat 
modified, but Mr. Sathyanatha Aiyar agrees with me that there is a 
slight over-statement in it and the remark may not be fully justifiable. 
I note the correction therefore with great pleasure here, and I am 
glad to know that he is in agreement with me on the matter. 
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I may record with pleasure here, that during the years that 
Sathyanatha Aiyar was working with me he was not only attentive 
to his own work, but was of great assistance to me in some of my 
own. He was able to take a sensible view in matters of discussion, 
and his criticisms always showed the right spirit. I must acknowledge 
the great interest that the Rev. P. Carty, Mr. Sathyanatha Aiyar's 
Professor in the St. Joseph's College, took in this work and the assis¬ 
tance that he rendered by lending the student one of the volumes of 
the Jesuit records which was not available in Madras. My thanks 
arc also due to him for the kindness with which he and the Rev. 
J. Bourdot, S.J., Professor of French in the College, went through 
the Appendix - A, critically. Their approval of the translation gives 
it great authority. I record with pleasure my appreciation of the 
valuable assistance rendered by Mr. C. W. Stewart, now Manager 
of the Oxford University Press, Calcutta, in seeing the work through 
the Press, and by Mr. George Kenneth, the Superintendent of the 
Madras Diocesan Press, for the neat execution of the printings of the 
work. 

I must in conclusion acknowledge my obligations to the Syndi*» 
cate of the Madras University for their enlightened liberality in 
including this book in the Madras University Historical Series, on 
my recommendation. 


Madras University 

^rd Dectmber 1923, 


S. KRISHNASWAMI AIYANGAR. 



GENEALOGICAL LIST 


Nagama Nayaka 
(of the Ka4yapa-g5tra) 

I 

Vi.4vanatha Nayaka (m) Nagama * 

{c 1529-64) 

I 

Krish^appa Nayaka 1 (m) Lakshmama * or 
(1564-72) Lakshmyambika* 

Virappa Nayaka (m) Tirumalambika * 
(1572-95) 


Krishijappa Nayaka II Vi^vappa Kasturi Rangappa 

(1595-1601) 1 

Miittu Krishijappa Nayaka ® 

ri601*09j ____ 


Muttu Virappa Nayaka I | Kumara Muttu ® 

(1609-c 1623) Tirumala Nayaka 

(c 1623-59) 

Muttu Viraf)r'a Nayaka II 
(1659) 


Cliokkanatha Nayaka 

(1659-82) Muttu Liuga Nayaka 

(m) Mangamma] 1678) 

(1689-17()(.) 

I 

Muttu Virappa Nayaka III (m) Muttamma| 

(1682-9) 

I 

Vijayaraiiga Chokkanatha Nayaka 
(1706-32) 

(irj) Minakbhi 
(1732-6) 


• 'J’he Rrishj^apuram Plates of Sada^iva 

^ The Dalavay Agraharam Plates of Venkata I. 
® The Vellangudi plates of Venkata 1. 

♦ Ibid. 


® Son of Vi4vappa, according to the Kuniyur Plates of Venkata II, the 
Mrtyunjaya Manuscripts, and the Maduraittalavaraldyu; but the son of 
Vi^vappa’s elder brother, Krish^appa Nayaka II, according to the Historv of 
the Carnntaca Governors and Nelson. 


® The Kuniyur Plates of Venkata II say that Muttu Krishija had two sons, 
Muttu Vira and Tirumala. Other inscriptions refer only to a Kumara 
Muttu Tirumala, the son of Tirumala Nayaka. Kumara Muttu is mentioned 
as the brother of Tirumala Nayaka hy the History of the Carnataca Governors 
and some Mackenzie Manuscripts, but not by the Mptyunjaya Manuscripts:, and 
the PHn^yan Chronicle. 





INTRODUCTION 


The history of the Nayaks of Madura comprises the history 
practically of the fifteenth, sixteenth, seventeenth, and the first third of 
the eighteenth centuries, and carries the history of South India from 
the best days of the empire of Vijayanagar to the eve of the British 
occupation of the Carnatic. It might be described as, in essential parti¬ 
culars, a continuation of the struggle for Hindu independence in the 
south against the advancing tide of Muhammadan conquest which 
threatened its very existence at the commencement of the fourteenth 
century. The cause of Hindu independence, for which the last great 
Hoy^ala, Vira Bajlala, lost his life in Trichinopoly, was finally over¬ 
thrown by Chanda Sahib who drove, by a perfidious act of his, the 
last Nayak Queen, Minakshi, to commit suicide in or about the year 
1736. 

The thesis that follows is an attempt to present a connected his¬ 
tory of this viceroyalty of the empire of Vijayanagar, the farthest 
viceroyalty from the vulnerable frontier of the north. By turning out 
the Muhammadan garrison in occupation of its capital, the officers 
of Vira Baljala laid the foundations of Vijayanagar, which stood as 
a bulwark for two and a half centuries in stemming the flowing tide 
of Muhammadan advance into this region of South India. There was 
much besides in connection with this viceroyalty which makes its his¬ 
tory interesting in a peculiar way. 

The viceroyalty of Madura happened to be the scene of European 
enterprise in the coast regions in founding trade centres which ultima¬ 
tely developed more or less into ruling powers, struggling for mastery 
first as auxiliaries of native powers and later each for its own parti¬ 
cular advancement. The first European power that presented itself 
actively in this region of India was the Portuguese. It appeared in 
the double character of a commerical power, in possession of salient 
positions along the coast and some strips of territory, and of an orga¬ 
nized political power behind the efforts of missionaries, particularly 
Jesuits, in the earlier stages of their work among the fisher-folk of 
the coast country of the Pan^yas, The earliest organized missionary 
effort was made in the territory of the NSyaks of Madura, and their 
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capital, Madura, itself constituted an important missionary centre, 
though it shared this honour very early with Trichinopoly. The his¬ 
tory of Madura, therefore, should be of much interest, if worked up 
with sufficient fulness by the systematic exploitation of available 
sources. 

For the understanding of this history, the salient features of the 
history of Vijayangar as far as it came into contact with its great 
southern viceroyalty is a prime necessity. The Muhammadan inva¬ 
sions that began at the end of the thirteenth century swept over the 
peninsula like a hurricane, and when they ceased they left garrisons 
behind in salient positions, like so many nails in the coffin of Hindu 
independence in the south. Two of these Muhammadan cantonments 
in the Tamil country stand out clear. The one was placed in Madura, 
from which the descendants of the ancient Pandyas retired practically 
once for all, thus paying the penalty for the sin of inviting Muham¬ 
madan intervention in a war of succession. The other was an outpost 
of this, placed in Kannanur, the old Hoy^ala capital, about five 
miles north of the Goleroon, across the island of Srirangam. These 
were apparently regarded as of sufficient importance to justify the con¬ 
stitution of the province of Ma*bar as one among the twenty-three 
provinces that constituted the empire of Muhammad-bin-Tughluq. 
It was the rebellion of Muhammad’s cousin, Bahau-d-Din, at Sagar 
that made a breach in the line of communication between the provi¬ 
nces of Deogir and Ma'bar. This was taken advantage of by Vira 
Ballala, who drove a wedge, as it were, between these two pro\inces 
by establishing himself in a strong position at Tiruvaijijamalai, plan¬ 
ting at the same time several important garrison-posts in a triple line 
along the northern frontier. The provincial revolts that followed the 
rebellion of Bahau-d-Oin so entangled Muhammad in a perpetual 
struggle to bring revolted provinces back to allegiance in the north 
that he hardly found time to pay any attention worth the name to 
the south. The Muhammadan province of Ma*bar, if it is worth 
being so called, was thus isolated and had to struggle for mere 
existence for a period of about ten years, in the course of which the 
struggle went through several stages. The Hoy^ala monarch began 
a sweeping movement, sending out his armies from Trichinopoly 
across Puduko^ta and Rarnnad as far down as Rame^varam. This 
succeeded in the main and drove the Muhammadans of Madura to 
make a desperate effort to save themselves. They had their reward 
that in the changing fortunes of war Vira BaHaja fell a victim to their 
perfidious valour. This disaster to the Hindus only deferred the 
doom of the Muhammadan settlement in Madura for a few years. 
The officers of the last two BaJJajas, who were associated with them 
intimately in their last struggles, carried the war to victory by persis- 
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tent effort. Among a number of these officers engaged in what to 
them was the holy cause of the Hindus, stood out a group of five 
brothers, whose efforts were ably seconded by a son of the third one, 
who is said, in the local chronicles of Madura, to have held the 
position of the ‘door-keeper* of the last great HoySala, Vira BaJlaJa 
III. It was this prince, Kumara Kampana, as he was called, that 
was responsible for the subversion of the Muhammadan dynasty of 
Madura, and it is this conquest that has provided the subject for the 
epic poem, Madhura Vijayam, said to have been composed by one of 
his wives, Gangadgvi. Inscriptions refer to the efforts made by him 
to introduce order into the territory recently taken over from the 
Muhammadans, in, or before, the year 1358, and so it may be said 
with justification that the acquisition of the province of Madura by 
the empire of the Hoy^alas marks the foundation of the empire of 
Vijayanagar, as much as the laying of the foundation-stone of the 
great fortress thirty years before this, on the banks of the Tunga- 
bhadra. The province of Madura, therefore, was one of the earliest 
acquisitions that transformed what was the kingdom of the Hoy^alas 
into the empire of Vijayanagar. 

The kingdom of the Pan(jiyas had been conquered by the Cholas 
and incorporated in their empire early in their career. It was the great 
Ghola king, Rajendra, the Gangaikon^a Ghola, perhaps the greatest 
conqueror among the members of a great dynasty, that was ultima¬ 
tely responsible for the extinction of Pan^ya independence. For a 
century and a half after his conquest the Pan^yas were feudatory to 
the Cholas, who exercised their authority oftentimes by appointing 
viceroys over the territory, to whom the Pan^ya monarchs had to be 
subordinate. In the latter half of the thirteenth century the Ghola 
power had so far loosened its hold on the Pan^yas as to enable them 
to make an effort at independence. In this effort they were able to 
enlist the sympathies of the great Ceylon ruler, Parakrama Bahu, on 
their side. This war between the Pan^yas and the Ceylonese, on the 
one side, and the Cholas, on the other, waxed and waned till at last 
the Ceylonese auxiliaries were beaten back and the Pan^yas reduced 
politically to still greater depths of degradation by the last great 
Ghola ruler, Kulottunga III. This brought about a natural revul¬ 
sion. By other shiftings of political combinations, the Pan^yas were 
able early to turn the tables upon the Cholas, and began a glorious 
imperial career which lasted for very near a century. It was on the 
death of one of the greatest among these Pan(Jyas that there broke out 
a war between brothers for the succession. At the invitation of one 
of them the Muhammadans entered the Pan^ya country, the Chola 
power having by that time become extinct. In the course of the 
struggle for Pan^yan independence referred to above, a certain 
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number of chieftains from the Chola country seem to have been plan¬ 
ted in various localities in the Ramnad and Madura districts to hold 
the Pan^ya power in check; one set of these chieftains, who had their 
territories in Mfinamadura and the country round it, had the title 
Mavali VaijadarSyars. They seem to have held on during the period 
of the Pan^lya ascendancy by changing their allegiance, and we find 
them early in the history of Vijayanagar in the same region. During 
the period of Muhammadan occupation of Madura, lasting a little 
more than fifty years, we do not hear of the Pan^yas anywhere near 
Madura, and, after the Muhammadan power became extinct, they 
hardly show themselves under the first viceroys of Vijayanagar. So 
we may take it that, with the occupation of Madura by Malik Kafur 
some time in 1310, and notwithstanding the possible temporary turn- 
ing-out of the Muhammadan garrison by the Malabar ruler, Ravi 
Varman Kula^gkhara, in 1316, the Pan^yas had practically lost their 
hold over Madura. With the first viceroys of Vijayanagar in Madura, 
who were generally princes of the blood, appear these Mavali Va^a- 
darayar chieftains, holding important posts around the city of Madura 
itself. The institution of the viceroyalty of Madura therefore began 
almost with the foundation of Vijayanagar, and Kumara Kampana 
may well be taken to be the first viceroy, his nephew following 
in the same exalted office under the first emperor of Vijayanagar, 
Harihara II. 

The next time that the viceroyalty of Madura comes into promin¬ 
ence is under De varaya II when we hear of two brothers, known by the 
names Lakkana and Madana, in charge of the whole of the Tamil 
country. The latter seems to have had for his charge the Tanjore 
country; the former held high office at head quarters, probably with the 
government of Madura as his province, the administration of which 
he carried on by deputy. At one period about 1440 he is found in the 
south, and is given the title Viceroy of Madura and 'Lord of the 
Southern Ocean*. This latter title, as a new addition, is a clear 
indication that the authority of the empire then came into touch with 
the sea, and that the overseas transactions of Madura under the great 
Pan<Jyas of the thirteenth and the early fourteenth centuries had 
devolved upon the empire, From this high commission Lakkana 
was called back to headquarters, after a defeat sustained by the 
imperial armies at the hands of the Muhammadan Sultan of the 
Dakhan to reform the army and to reorganize the resources with a 
view to final victory. It is apparently this Dannaik (Dan^lanayaka) 
that is spoken of in such glowing terms by the Muhammadan travel¬ 
ler, Abdur Razzak, who was in Vijayanagar in 1442-3. 

With the death of Devaraya in 1449 the empire fell into some 
disorder owing to the recurring hostility of the Muhammadans, aggra- 
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vated during a little more than a decade by the advent of a new 
power in alliance with them, namely, the rising power of the Gajap- 
atis of Kalinga (Orissa). The first ruler of this dynasty comes into 
view some time about 1335 and had been actively exerting himself to 
extend his frontier along the coast. He had so far succeeded that the 
Nellore district had passed under him, with Udayagiri as the outer¬ 
most post in the possession of the Kalinga ruler, and Kalinga raids 
were carried at least as far as the South Arcot district, as some of the 
inscriptions in the localities indicate. This difficulty of the empire 
in the north is reflected in the looseness of the imperial hold of 
the southern viceroyalty. When, in the period of the usurpation 
of Sajuva Narasinga, we hear of his general, Narasa, winning 
a victory against a certain Pan^ya, by name Manabhusha, the 
inference seems clear that the Pan^yas, who had retired to Tinne- 
velly, made an effort either to regain their independence or increase 
their patrimony by taking advantage of these difficulties of the 
empire. The period of trouble, extending almost from 1450 to the 
beginning of the next century, and followed by a general revolt of 
the provinces under Vira Naiasimha, who came to the throne in 
1505, called for drastic action and a reconstitution of the viceroyalties 
as soon as the external enemies were beaten back and a reorganiza¬ 
tion of the empire could be taken in hand. 

Such an organization could be undertaken only under Krishpa- 
deva Raya. When he came to the throne about the end of 1509, the 
aggressive activity of the Portuguese was well under weigh. The 
Muhammadan activities on the northern frontier were somewhat 
subdued owing to their own difficulties and dissensions within. The 
aggression of the Gajapati had attained its zenith and Oriyan raids 
had been carried as far as the Tanjore district itself. In this posture of 
affairs it is conceivable that the distant province of Madura had lapsed 
into a region of warring chieftains struggling each one to appropriate 
as much as he could for himself. Krishpa went about systematically 
suppressing rebellions within and bringing home-provinces under 
complete control. He came to an understanding with the Portuguese 
and gave them such terms that they were kept within bounds of 
commercial requirements. He made a demonstration in force to 
impress the Muhammadans on the northern frontier and strengthen 
the garrisons against them. He had to make a great effort to beat 
the intruding Gajapati out of the territories of the empire and come 
to a definitive treaty with him. That done, he could undertake the 
reorganization of the empire itself. This reorganization was, as 
Krishna's inscriptions make clear, undertaken after the year 1520, 
the date of the battle of Raichur. As soon as he returned from the 
great campaign against the Gajapati, he went on a tour to the south. 
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From this apparently he came back to headquarters and undertook 
the expedition to beat back the Adil Shah from his aggressive 
advance into the Raichur Doab. Having cleared the Doab of Bijapur 
forceSi he started back again on his southern tour. The period 
1520-5 seems to be the period of activity in organization, and may be 
regarded as the period when he appointed Vira Narasimha as viceroy 
of the Chola country and gave the commission to Nagama to organize 
the province of Madura. It is probable that Krishija had an attack 
of serious illness, as we have a record of Achyuta, of date 1525, issued 
from Vijayanagar itself. This, combined with a few others in the 
name of his young son of about the same time, indicate a govern¬ 
ment by regency of some kind. It was, probably, then that the disor¬ 
derly elements in the more distant provinces began to show themselves 
again. That seems the period of Nagama's activity in the southern 
viceroyalty. 

Nagama seems to have been a tried officer of the usurper, Saluva 
Narasinga, like Narasa, the father of Krishna, himself. In point of 
eminence Nagama does not appear to have been very far behind 
Narasa himself in the estimation of their master. He could not have 
been very much his inferior in point of seniority to attain to that 
particular position. By his own statement, Krishija was not a man 
who would have entrusted important and troublesome governments 
to untried men. The appointment of Vira Narasimha to the Chola 
country would indicate the appointment of a similar officer of high 
standing for Madura. Nagama's administration must have been 
thorough-going and probably entailed considerable hardship on the 
petty chieftains who traced their descent from the great Pandyas of 
the thirteenth and early fourteenth centuries and who naturally put 
their claims too high for the acceptance of the uncompromising 
viceroy. It is just possible that complaints reached headquarters in 
some number, and one complainant with more pretentious claims 
even waited upon Krishna in person. The only flaw in the story as 
given in the chronicles is that we have so far come upon no epigra- 
phical evidence of the existence of a Chandrasekhara Pan^ya in 
Madura or of a ViraSekhara in the Chola country, though neither 
case is impossible. The royal families of the Gholas and the Panovas 
were in power till so recently that the existence of scions without 
power or patrimony in some number is not an impossibility. Vira 
Narasimha, the viceroy of the Chola country, rebelled in the very 
last years of Krishna for some reason which we are not able to under¬ 
stand clearly, and fled for safety to the Travancore country. It is 
probable that the reasons that actuated the disobedience of two of the 
most powerful governors about the same time were the same. The 
close control that Krishija had always attempted to exercise over the 
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provincial governments must have been galling to the powerful vice¬ 
roys brought up in the school of Sa}uva Narasinga and labouring to 
bring the empire under a unified and systematic administration. The 
Chola viceroy actually set up a rebellion and fled the country in fear, 
while the Madura viceroy, at greater distance, set the imperial au¬ 
thority at defiance without going so far as setting up a rebellion and 
trying to hold his own against the mandate of the emperor. This 
seems how the breach came about, and the impatient emperor, like 
Henry II of England, cried out in impotent rage, was there none of 
his henchmen who would bring the recalcitrant viceroy to a sense of 
discipline. Even the romantic tale of young Vi^vanatha*s war against 
his own father would not seem, in the circumstances, unlikely. 

The foundation of the Nayakship of Madura has been given 
different dates, and the whole discussion in regard to the foundation 
of the viceroyalty is due to want of sufficient appreciation of the 
position of Madura under the empire to the end of the reign of 
Krishijadeva Raya It has already been pointed out that the found¬ 
ation of the viceroyalty of Madura goes back almost to the founda¬ 
tion of the empire itself. The actual point under discussion is not 
when the subordinate government of Madura was constituted as an 
integral part of the empire, but when the Nayakship as a semi-indc- 
pendant government under a comparatively nominal overlordship of 
the empire, actually began. In other words, what is the actual date 
of the beginning of comparatively independent rule under the Nayaks 
of Madura ? The two issues are different in character and certainly 
take very different dating, dffie foundation of the viceroyalty as such 
is at some date between 1345 and 1358, the period of break in the 
coins of the Sultans of Madura. According to the work of Gangadevi 
above referred to, the Sultan of Madura was killed in battle by 
Kumara Kampana, Inscriptions, of date equivalent to 1358, refer 
to, the orderly administration that this prince introduced in the terri¬ 
tories disturbed by Muhammadan occupation some time anterior to 
the date of the inscription. The foundation of quasi-independent rule 
under the Nayaks is given the date 1558-9. If the foundation of 
Nayak rule be the equivalant of the foundation of semi-independent 
rule, this date may well be accepted as a satisfactory date and that, 
perhaps, is the meaning implied by those records that try to fix a date 
for the foundation of the Nayakship. That has, however, been 
confounded with the appointment of Vi^vanatha to the Nayakship of 
Madura in succession to his father. The Nayakship of Viivanatha 
must have begun some time in the last years of the reign of the great 
king Krishna of Vijayanagar, and may be ascribed to the date 1529- 
30 for the reasons advanced in my introduction to the Sources of Vija¬ 
yanagar History (Madras University Historical Series, I), Nagama's 
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disobedience and Vira Narasimha’s rebellion in the Chola country 
both were somehow connected, and while Krishna succeeded in bring¬ 
ing Nagama to a sense of discipline, Vira Narasimha escaped punish¬ 
ment by flight into the Travancore country. Almost the first act of 
Achyuta's reign is his own march at the head of his army against this 
recalcitrant viceroy. Achyuta proceeded only as far as Srirangam, 
the island in the Kaveri near Trichinopoly, and the expedition to the 
Tiruva^i country marched under his brother-in-law, Salakraju 
Timmarazu or Salakkam Tirumala, who volunteered service for this 
expedition. This expedition was a success ; the government of the 
Tiruva^i country was reduced to subordination, and the Pan^ya in 
gratitude gave one of his daughters in marriage to Achvuta. This 
means the Pandya king obviously and not the viceroy of Madura. 
ViWanatha was apparently governor of the Panijya country at the 
time, but the magnitude of the enterprise as well as the official posi¬ 
tion of the person involved called for the superior intervention of the 
emperor himself or his special deputy. Vi^vanatha's position must 
have been that of an ordinary governor of Madura, as yet unsettled 
owing to the various discordant elements constituting the viceroyalty 
at the time. There were the Pan^yas on the one side, the Mavali 
chieftains on the other, and other chieftains of various degrees of 
influence and importance who had to be brought under a system of 
administration represented by the viceroyalty of Madura. Vi4va- 
natha's time must have been occupied in devising a system that would 
meet the demands of his government at the time, and his resources 
in the circumstances could not have been equal to this enterprise. 
But these circumstances did not prevent the viceroy of Madura bear¬ 
ing his part in any special commission under the command of an im¬ 
perial general. Evidence that this was the position of the viceroy will 
appear later. Achyuta, having settled the disturbance in the south 
country, made a progress through his dominions, which terminated 
on the banks of the Krishna some time in the year 1534, as a record 
of a grant by him, from his camp on the banks of the river, for the 
merit of his mother, shows. Thereafter Achyuta lapses into a kind 
of obscurity which may be entirely due to our want of knowledge, 
but seems none the less due to some extraordinary difficulties which 
he had to contend against. Our material for the history of the next 
decade is comparatively scanty, and all that can be gleaned from the 
only accessible sources shows a state of things in the capital which 
left the provincial governments to themselves. Achyuta somehow 
let his authority lapse, perhaps by his own default, into the hands of 
two of his brothers-in-law, and this remissness on his part set up against 
him a powerful and influential party, headed by three brothers, clai¬ 
ming to be sons-in-law cither of Krish^adeva Raya himself or of his 
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third brother, Ranga, which seems to have had the countenance or 
active support of even the queens of Krishija. This gradually develop¬ 
ing rebellion was complicated by one or even two Bijapur invasions, 
and ended in the deposition and death of Achyuta’s son, Venkata, 
who succeeded for a brief space after Achyuta's death. Sada^iva, a 
nephew of Achyuta and a son of his late brother Ranga, was installed 
on the throne, the real authority being exercised by the three brothers. 
So far as the southern viceroyalty was concerned, imperial interven¬ 
tion was called for under peculiar stress of circumstances after the 
first two or three years of the new reign. 

In the settlement introduced after the Travancore war, Achyuta 
seems to have made a rearrangement of the territories between 
Tanjore and Madura, appointing Ghinna Chevva (Sevvappa Nayaka), 
the husband of his sister-in-law, to the viceroyalty of Tanjore, which 
probably did not include the whole charge of Vira Narasimha but 
took in some part of the territory from the viceroyalty of Madura. 
The reconstituted viceroyalty included probably all the present-day 
districts of Madura and Rainnad, and the overlordship apparently of 
the southern portions of the Madura district and Tinnevelly, where 
the descendants of the Pan^yas, legitimate and illegitimate, held sway 
under the suzerainty of the viceroy himself. Fhe territories of these 
Pan<^ya chieftains were in touch with the Travancore country and 
were liable to invasions from Travancore. The coast region was 
open to Portuguese enterprise and the chief ports of the south contai¬ 
ned Portuguese factories and were otherwise accessible to Portuguese 
commercial enterprise. This enterprise involved, in respect of the 
Portuguese, a certain amount of missionary enterprise as well. The 
advent of Francis Xavier in the southern region created a new and 
powerful influence, the political aspects of which have not received 
adequate attention among the historians of this period. The Paravas, 
the fisherfolk along the coast, were being rapidly converted to Christia¬ 
nity, and such conversion was interpreted as involving a change of 
allegiance of the inhabitants from their Indian rulers to the king of 
Portugal. This wholesale conversion of a class of industrious inhabit¬ 
ants of the coast, including among them those engaged in pearl-fish¬ 
ing, made them ipso facto subjects of the king of Portugal. This 
meant the transfer of the coast country of the south from allegiance 
to the empire of Vijayanagar to that of the king of Portugal by the 
act of a successful missionary and his companions, a position which 
the empire could not look on with indifference under any circumsta¬ 
nces. Following as it did an extension of authority by the ruler of 
Travancore, who carried his arms successfully across the whole of the 
peninsula and asserted his authority even in Tuticorin, it called for 
drastic action on the part of the empire. These two dangers, almost 
2 
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simultaneous in their incidence, called again for imperial intervention 
and special imperial officer had to be deputed on this commission. 
This was the invasion of the Tiruva^i country by Ramaraja Vi^thala, 
a cousin of the three brothers who actually carried on the administra¬ 
tion in the name of Sada^iva. His commission was to bring the 
Tiruva^i to a sense of his own limitations and reduce the Parava 
coast to its normal sense of political allegiance. Xavier's complaints 
about the atrocities of the ‘Damages' and his wailing against the 
drastic measures these 'Ravages' took have reference to this. Rama¬ 
raja Vitthala and his younger brother, Timma, after him, seem to 
have exercised this superior commission and remained in the Pan^ya 
country for more than ten years. During this period the viceroy of 
Madura, Vi^vanatha, and his son, Krish^iappa, had to be subordinate 
to this special officer. The viceroy bore his part loyally, and even his 
young son, Krishi^appa, distinguished himself in the fighting line. 
Vitthala's commission extended perhaps even to an invasion of 
Ceylon, in which this young prince seems to have taken part. When 
at last Ramara ja Vitthala and his brother had concluded these wars 
and introduced an ordered administration within and secured the 
acknowledgment of the imperial authority among the powers outside 
of the frontier, they left the viceroyalty extended in its sphere both 
of territory and political influence to the viceroy Vi4vanatha. 
Assumption of this higher authority by ViSvanatha, after the comple¬ 
tion of Ramaraja Vitthala's commission in the south, marks an epoch 
in the history of the viceroyalty, and has probably been fastened 
upon by chroniclers as the date of the foundation of the viceroyalty 
of Madura. This is not unreasonable if regard is had to the fact that 
the power and prestige of the viceroyalty, as thus reconstituted, went 
back to the position that it occupied under another previous special 
commissioner, the great Daijijayak, Lakkana, in the reign of 
Devaraya 11. 

This devolution of the viceroyalty, extended in its sphere and 
exalted in its privileges, upon Vi^vanatha marks the foundation of the 
viceroyalty or Nayakship. That is how the dating 1558—9 for this 
event can be accounted for. The province had certainly been 
organized to some extent under ViWanatha before the arrival of these 
special commissioners. The latter had apparently agreed to destroy 
the external dangers that threatened the viceroyalty and introduce 
well-regulated relationship between the viceregal headquarters and the 
more important feudatories within the territory of the viceroyalty 
proper and on its borderland. It is not surprising that this work 
occupied a period of close upon ten years. The reformed viceroyalty, 
therefore, may be regarded as something quite different from the 
viceroyalty as held by Nagama, and by Vi^vanStha in succession to 
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him. The government of the viceroyalty was apparently carried on 
uneventfully till the epoch-making battle of Talikota, which seriously 
damaged the prestige of the empire and made its position in respect 
of the great viceroyalties behind it somewhat weaker. The transfere¬ 
nce of the headquarters from the front line at Vijayanagar to the 
second at Penukon^a in itself is an expression of a certain faintness 
of heart in the councils of the empire. The empire went on unimpai¬ 
red, however, during the reign of Tirumala, notwithstanding the fact 
that the imperial family, in the person of Sada^iva, was put aside 
some years after the battle either by Sada^iva’s death in the course 
of nature or otherwise. The arrangement that Tirumala made on the 
eve of his death for the carrying on of the administration of the 
empire marks the beginning of a division which both nature and 
history perhaps justified at the time, but was pregnant with conseque¬ 
nces fatal to the unity of the empire. He had three sons surviving at 
the time. The eldest, ^riranga, was to succeed to the empire as a 
whole. Under him were to be his two younger brothers as some kind 
of superior viceroys, one having for his territory practically all the 
country above the ghats with his headquarters at Srirangapattaijam. 
This charge was given to Rama, the second surviving son. All the 
country below the ghats, excepting the region immediately under the 
headquarters at Penukon(Ja, but including within it the Ton^a, 
Chola, and the Pan^ya Man^alams together with the country of 
Travancore, was given to the youngest brother, Venkata, who was 
similarly viceroy of the whole region with his headquarters at 
Chandragiri. This arrangement had in it certain obvious convenie¬ 
nces in the circumstances of the empire. The attention of the 
emperor would be fully taken up with providing for the defence of the 
northern frontier against the ever-threatening danger of Muham¬ 
madan invasions either from Golkonda or Bijapur or even the two 
together, as the attention of the northern states of the Bahmani 
kingdoms was diverted by the first beginnings of the Moghul move¬ 
ment in the Dakhan. Hence this arrangement of the distribution of 
charges was not in itself bad. The vital defect perhaps lay in the 
imperfect grasp by the two viceroys of the essential need of political 
unity. This was understood during the lifetime of Sriranga, 
notwithstanding the misfortune that befell the empire in the course 
of his reign in the year 1579—80. In one of the many invasions of 
the territory of Penukon^a by the Muhammadan armies of Golkonda, 
Sriranga happened to fall a prisoner, and so remained for some time. 
He was set free, probably as the result of a treaty, and the empire 
went on for another seven or eight years during his lifetime uninjured 
by this calamity. When he died about 1586 his youngest brother, 
Venkata, succeeded to the throne; Rama, the second brother, hap 
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apparently predeceased his elder brother. The premonitory symp¬ 
toms of the coming disruption seem to have already made themselves 
felt when the Madura Nayak, Virappa, made an effort at indepen¬ 
dence soon after the siege of Penukonda in which ^riranga became 
prisoner. Venkata, with the aid of the Nayak of Tanjore, was able to 
assert his authority over Madura, and thus tide over the first effort at 
disruption. This probably is what is referred to as the battle of Vallam- 
prSkara in the Pudukottai plates of ^ri Vallabha and Varatunga 
Pan^ya. After Venkata's accession to the throne in 1586 the same 
Madura viceroyaly seems to have created trouble, and Venkata had 
to commission his young nephew to bring the recalcitrant viceroy to 
a sense of allegiance, T’irumala, the eldest son of Rama, instead of do¬ 
ing this, his clear duty, appears to have made common cause with the 
rebel viceroy, and, instead of returning to the imperial headquarters, 
where he was for the time being as a young man, proceeded straight 
to his father's viceroyalty at Srirangapattanam, thus marking the 
beginning of the disruption of the empire. Venkata was able to 
let his nephew alone, sulking in J^rirangapat^aijam. This series of 
events appear lo have happened in the last years of the century and 
the beginning of the next. 'Phis want of good-will between the 
nephew-viceroy and the uncle-emperor seems to have continued 
unabated, so much so that the emperor looked on, perhaps with 
satisfaction, at the extinction of the viceroyalty at Srirangapatt anam 
by the energetic exertions of a feudatory chief in the person of Raja 
U^aiyar of Mysore, the founder of the dynasty of His Highness the 
Maharaja of Mysore. The emperor had his own difficulties to con¬ 
tend against in the constant harrying invasions of Golkonda. and, at 
the time that ^rirangapattarjain fell, he was actually threatened with 
a siege of his capital, from which he was saved by the timely exertions 
of the Tanjore forces under the command of the heir-apparent, 
Raghunatha Nayaka, That the emperor was not dissatisfied with 
what had befallen his nephew is indicated in the charter he 
issued in 1612 confirming the acquisition of the Srirangapattanam 
viceroyalty by Raja U^aiyar. The younger brother of the ex-viceroy 
of Srirangapattaijam still remained at court apparently, so that, from 
the point of view of the emperor, the viceroyalty passed from the 
hands of a recalcitrant nephew whose loyalty was doubtful to the 
hands of an enterprising chieftain whose future loyalty he had no 
reason to suspect. The separation of l^rirangapatta^am, therefore, 
may be regarded as the first act of dismemberment of the empire, 
though for another quarter of century the ruler of this province 
conducted himself as a loyal feudatory. 

Venkata dying childless in 1614, his young nephew Sriranga, 
who had apparently been known before as ‘Chikkaraya* (Yuvaraja or 
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heir-apparentj, was declared, in accordance with the wishes or 
Venkata, his successor in the empire. Unfortunately for the empire 
there was a young man brought up in the family as the son of one of 
the queens of Venkata who came of the family of the Gobburi chiefs. 
Venkata and his councillors seem to have doubted the maternity, and 
declared the nephew, l^riranga, emperor. The Gobburi chief, Jagga, 
took up the cause of this putative son, and awaited an opportunity 
to massacre the whole of the royal family and thus gain for his 
nephew the title to the empire. He found the opportunity and succee¬ 
ded in destroying Sriranga and his children, three boys and two girls, 
excepting one of the boys, the middle one, as the story has it, who 
was smuggled away by a washerman of the royal family at the in¬ 
stance of a loyal chieftain, Ynchama Nayaka. Prince Rama having 
thus escaped the holocaust of the royal family, a war of succession 
became certain and provided the inevitable test of loyalty. Yachama, 
a comparatively petty chieftain, could hardly stand against the 
traitor, Jagga, and his allies, and looked about for support among 
the great feudatories of the empire. He found he could count upon 
the support of the Nayak of Tanjore and of nobody else. The Nayak 
of Madura stands out in bold relief as the head of the disloyal com¬ 
bination against the fugitive prince and his protector, Yachama, and, 
as such, against Tanjore. The Nayak of Madura, the Nayak of 
Gingi, the Pandyas of Tinnevelly, the Portuguese, and perhaps even 
distant Travancore stood ranged on the side of the traitor. Mysore 
seems to have held aloof in this war of succession. In the description 
of the forces arrayed on either side of the now famous battle of 
Toppur, the name of Mysore does not occur in any of the accounts. 
This absence of Mysore cannot be explained altogether by the possi¬ 
bility of Muhammadan invasions on the northern side. There was, 
perhaps, in it an undercurrent of disloyalty, and there may have 
been the excuse of an imminent Bijapur or Golkonda invasion from 
the north. Whatever was the reason, Mysore did not show itself on 
either side, while Madura stood out the champion of the traitor 
Jagga. We have not the means to decide whether the knowledge, that 
possibly Venkata possessed, of the real character of the youth set up 
against his nominee, was common enough to be shared by the feuda¬ 
tories of the empire. Some of them may have honestly believed that 
the candidate supported by Jagga was the real claimant, but the 
general support that the accession of Syiranga Ghikka Raya had and 
the desperate step that Jagga took to assert the claims of his nephew 
seem clear enough indications of the general position in regard to the 
respective claims of the two parties concerned. It would, therefore, 
be reasonable to conclude that Jagga and his friends were guilty of 
treason to the empire in the line of action that they adopted in regard 
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to the particular question. So far as the history of the Nayaks of 
Madura is concerned, this gives clear evidence of the lurking desire 
on the part of the Nayaks, beginning with Virappa I, to make them¬ 
selves independent if a suitable opportunity offered itself. 

Thenceforward the position of the parties becomes clear, and 
Madura must be counted among the feudatories whose policy towards 
the empire was a great deal shaped by the possibility of achieving in¬ 
dependence. The guiding consideration had become not loyalty to 
the empire but the attitude of the other powerful feudatories in regard 
to this central question. During the reigns of Srianga II and his 
successor, Venkata If, the empire managed to hold together, leaving 
the feudatories pretty much to their own devices to shape their policy 
as they liked. Hence we see the imperial power maintaining the 
position of an interested or disinterested spectator in all the shiftings 
and changes of frontiers between the greater feudatories, among 
them chiefly Madura and Mysore. This was due to the supreme need 
of the empire to make a stand against Muhammadan advance, as 
Bijapur had begun her advance in right earnest into the territory of 
the empire by coming to an understanding early with Golkonda in 
regard to their respective spheres of operations. Bijapur was to 
appropriate as much of the Carnatic above the ghats as she could, 
and Golkonda was to have a free hand in the portion of the empire 
below the Ghats- The brunt of the Bijapur aggression 
fell upon the empire proper at Penukon^a. and subsequently at 
Chandragiri, and lastly at Vollore. The brunt of the Bijapur aggres¬ 
sion fell upon Mysore and to a certain extent on IkkSri as well. In 
withstanding the aggressions of Bijapur and keeping them within 
bounds Mysore did, to a considerable extent, render services to the 
empire. These services became greater as Mysore extended her borders 
by appropriating the bulk of the territories of the Ghannapa^taija 
viccroyalty of JagadSva Rayal, which included a considerable por¬ 
tion of eastern Mysore and the Baramahals of Salem. Bijapur was 
gradually able to absorb into her territory the Mysore districts of 
Ghittaldroog, Tumkur, and Kolar with almost one-half of Banglore. 
On this frontier Mysore and Bijapur stood face to face. Through all 
the vicissitudes of the empire Madura had no such duty to discharge 
cither to herself or to the empire. Hence Mysore could always show 
herself the champion of the empire while Madura had not that 
excuse. When ^riranga III ascended the throne some time about 
1642, it must have seemed to him that the empire was in a very bad 
condition and was maintaining an unequal struggle for existence, 
chiefly through the want of loyalty of the feudatories of the south, 
particularly the powerful Nayak of Madura. He made an organized 
effort to bring these Nayaks under allegiance to him. In this move 
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of his he could let Mysore go on, as she had so far committed herself to 
no other act of disloyalty and was, by actually occupying the Chan- 
napatta^a viceroyalty, putting herself in the way of the aggressions 
of Bijapur, thus rendering a service to the empire, though indirectly. 
The empire had to bear alone and unaided the aggressions of Gol- 
konda. By persistent effort Golkonda was gradually overpowering 
the empire. The clear duty of the southern feudatories at the time 
was to have gone to the assistance of the empire and thus enabled it 
to make a stand along the second line of defence of the earlier empire. 
This combination, co-operating with Mysore in the policy that her 
own self-interest dictated, had very fair chances of success. These 
were thrown away by the southern viceroys, chiefly the Nayaks of 
Madura, and, not content with this, Tirumala Nayaka committed 
himself to inviting the intervention of Bijapur to prevent the emperor's 
marching against himself. It is impossible to justify this act on the 
part of Tirumala as the facts were too clear and too much above the 
surface for him not to have taken note of them. The best argument 
in his favour would be the possibilities of aggression from Mysore. 
But aggression on the part of Mysore was not possible : as it turned 
out, it was not possible till the agressions of Bajapur were put an end to 
by the active advance of the Moghuls in the Dakhan that came later 
but not yet. It was this want of perception of the needs of the empire 
and the failure to adopt an imperial policy by the Nayak of Madura 
that was primarily responsible for the extinction of the empire. Mysore 
openly threw off the yoke in 1646, and Tirumala Nayaka's attitude 
against the empire was no less open. For the next quarter of a century 
or more the emperor could be regarded only as a fugitive, now and 
then gaining the support of the loyal feudatories and exerting himself 
to the utmost of his power against odds which were too strong for 
him both within and without. The fall of the empire marked the doom 
of the viceroyalties without a doubt. Mysore saved herself by a 
tifnely exertion against Bijapur and by keeping the Madura Nayaks, 
as far as might be, beyond her own borders. 

The complicated transactions which are too indefinitely reflected 
in the inscriptions embodying the details of the conquest of frontier 
posts in the Kongu country by Ghikkadevaraja U^aiyar of Mysore 
require for a proper understanding a short retrospect of the history of 
the decade or fifteen years preceding. By the absorption of the 
viceroyalty of Channapa^ta^^a, Chamaraja of Mysore had brought 
the Mysore frontier in touch with the northern frontier of Madura 
along the line of the foothills of the ghats. The rest of the present- 
day state of Mysore was acquired on behalf of Bajapur by the succ¬ 
essful Bijapur invasions in the same period under Randhula Khan and 
his successors. After the retirement of the great general the govern- 
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ment of the region, which included in it the Bellary district, the 
Chittaldroog, Tumkur, and Kolar districts in Mysore with some out¬ 
lying tracts, was entrusted to Shahji, who acted as second-in-comra- 
and under Randhula Khan. The territory of the empire, which then 
was under Venkata II, was hemmed in between the Bjiapur terri¬ 
tories of Shahji and the conquests of Mir Jumla on behalf of 
Golkonda, which ultimately he transformed into a fief of his own 
with but nominal control from his liege-lord of Golkonda. By a 
marriage alliance between the two rulers, the Sultans of Bijapur and 
Golkonda brought about peace between themselves, and since the 
settlement of 1636 the Moghul danger had ceased to be imminent. 
When Sriranga III came to the throne in 1642, the state of things, 
so far as the empire went, seemed promising enough to keep these two 
powers outside the frontier, if not of Penukonda or Chandragiri, at 
any rate of Vellore. In the years immediately following a change 
had taken place. Shahji had stretched out a hand to Gingi, and was 
able easily to occupy the fort in the interests of Bijapur to begin 
with, but ultimately to make it a part of his own jaghir. In this he 
seems to have received the co-operation of the Nayak of Madura. 
It is apparently this aggression of Shahji on behalf of Bijapur that is 
referred to in the Jesuit letters as an act of treason to the empire on 
the part of Tirumala. This advance of Bijapur was in all probability 
seconded by the advance of the Golkonda forces on Vellore itself, 
both having for their ultimate object to prevent the march of 
^riranga southwards for a successful assertion of his authority over 
his feudatories. Tirumala had successfully circumvented the emperor 
by organizing a simultaneous movement southwards of Golkonda 
and Bijapur. It was probably in this connection that the emperor 
had to double back upon Vellore, and succeeded in beating back the 
Golkonda invasion and in raising the siege of Vellore. In this success¬ 
ful enterprise of his he received efficient help from Sivappa Nayaka 
of IkkSri, who may not at the time have usurped the throne. 
Apparently Golkonda repeated her attacks and ultimately dislodged 
Sriranga some time about 1646 : this resulted in the move of Shahji 
towards Gingi. It is probably this precarious position of the emperor 
that accounts for the assumption by about 1645 of what seems formal 
independence by the Mysore ruler, Kanthirava Narasa. The fall of 
Vellore, the occupation of Gingi, and this indication of independence 
on the part of Mysore must have made Sriranga’s position desperate, 
and, failing to secure useful assistance anywhere near, he made an 
appeal to Shah Jahan in 1653, offiering even to become a convert to 
Islam if the emperor made it a condition preliminary to rendering 
him the assistance that would enable him to regain his territory. 
The appearance of Aurangzib in the Dakhan and his machinations 
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to take possscssion both of Golkonda and of Bijapur put new heart 
into the emperor, who apparently made another effort to bring the 
Hindu rulers of the south together in supporting him to beat the two 
Musalman states back into their normal frontiers. In this effort 
probably he had the countenance of Mysore, and Tirumala Nayaka*s 
unpatriotic efforts against the success of this combination account in 
all probability for the aggravated hostility between Mysore and 
Madura. During the period 1652 to 1656 or 1657 the two 
Muhammadan states were fully occupied in their efforts to keep 
outside the clutches of the octopus, Aurangzib, the Moghul viceroy 
of the Dakhan. The chances of success of a Hindu combination 
were therefore at the time very good. For some reason or other the 
emperor got estranged from the ruler of Mysore, and, instead of a 
combination of all the Hindu states against the Muhammadans, the 
Hindu states themselves divided into two camps, and we have the 
spectacle of a combind attack upon Mysore of all the other Hindu 
powers of the south. Kanthirava Narasa had to struggle against 
this combination and he managed to hold his own. His death and 
the death of Tirumala Nayaka of Madura took place about the 
same time. The Muhammadan states of the Dakhan had been 
greatly reduced and were saved from entire destruction by the out¬ 
break of the fratricidal war for the succession to the Moghul throne. 
For the next decade practically, things went on as before perhaps 
with much less of Musalman intervention. It was now a question 
of an understanding, if not a combination, between Gingee and 
Madura against Tanjore, and of the hostility of Mysore to Madura. 
The wars between the last two were carried on with a considerable 
amount of bitterness and with varying success. After a decade of 
this warfare the Mysoreans were so successful that it was only by a 
desperate expedient that Trichinopoly could be saved for Madura. 
In the course of the struggle between these two states Madura 
managed to overthrow Tanjore and let her be overthrown by the 
Mahrattas in turn, so that by the time that Mysore and Madura could, 
after exhausting themselves, agree to get on peacefully together, the 
Mahrattas had become a power in the south to reckon with. The 
invasion of the Carnatic by Sivaji is only the culminating event of the 
slow advance of the Mahrattas, where previously Bijapur invasions 
and occupation were feared. The last decade of the century and 
more, the Muhammadan states were occupied in their death-struggle 
against the Moghuls under Aurangzib which ended only in their 
extinction, and they ceased to be a power in South Indian politics. 

The fortunes of Sriranga in the meantime underwent vicissitudes 
which are but vaguely reflected in the varying combinations of his 
feudatories. It has already been pointed out that the year 1646 
3 
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marks in a way the formal independence of Mysore. During the 
next five or six years the emperor probably tried each one of his 
feudatories and, ultimately failing, made that pitiable appeal to the 
Moghul emperor. 1 hereafter Mysore seems to have stood out as the 
aggressive growing power. Ikkeri gave the asylum, which was denied 
to the emperor elsewhere, for some time. His exertions were so far 
successful, and perhaps the aggressions of Mysore sufficiently 
provocative, as to bring about a combination of the southetn states 
against Mysore, the emperor being put forward as perhaps the most 
available element of combination among them. During the reign of 
Devaraja of Mysore and in the early years of the reign of Ghikka- 
d6va Raja this combination seems to have been kept alive, perhaps 
by more than one war against Mysore. Through all these Mysore 
came out successful. The decisive event of this succession of wars 
seems to be the battle of Erode, which must have taken place some 
time about 1672 or a little before, in which Mysore decidedly defeated 
the combination and was able to occupy the salient position along 
the Kongu frontier. That was probably the last appearance of 
Sriranga, the emperor. We have records of him in the Bellary 
District of 1662-3, and the last record in which his name occurs is one 
dated 1667 in the Coimbatore District. After the battle of Erode he 
found asylum in Ikkeri, now under the usurper Sivappa Nayaka; 
and the advance of Sivappa upon Mysore and the victories that 
Mysore claimed at Sakkarepattana and Hassan indicate apparently 
the last effort on behalf of the emperor. It may be this war in which, 
according to the Ramarajavijayamu, Kodan^arama, another scion of 
the Vijayanagar family and a descendant of Ramaraja of Talikota 
fame, claims to have defeated the Mysore general, the famous 
Dajavay Kumaraiya of this period of Mysore history. We do not 
hear any more about Srlranga. His death may have had something 
to do with the coronation of Sivaji; bus the latter’s march into the 
south and his attempt at an assertion of his authority over the 
Carnatic for which he tried so hard in 1677, must have had at the 
back of it the idea that he took the place of the late emperor of 
Vijayanagar. The issue of a coinage on the model of Vijayanagar 
by Sivaji is a clear indication of this. It is just possible that, as a 
counter-blast to this, Aurangzib tried to assert his authority over this 
same region by sending his slippers on elephant-back in procession. 
The story of this peaceful mission is related in connection with the 
rule af Muttu Virappa III. This is ascribed to a period following 
closely upon the fall of Bijapur and Golkonda, and may be regarded 
as a characteristic attempt at the assertion of imperial authority in 
the distant south, as much as Sivaji's effort before. The death of 
^riranga and the cessation of the empire may be dated before 1677 
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and after 1675, though the names of emperors figure in records 
till very near 1710; and thereafter the history of South India is a 
history of the struggle between the viceroys of the empire, such of 
them as survived, complicated by the presence of the Mahrattas and 
the advance of the Moghul generals. These latter, in the course 
of the next fifty years, were able to make themselves masters of 
Trichinopoly and put an end to the Madura vicerovalty. With that 
ends the history of the Nayaks of Madura, and the only other power 
of importance from out of the Vijayanagar empire is the state of 
Mysore, which saved itself from any Moghul conquest under Aurang- 
zib by a timely embassy which apparently Madura did not send. 
Mysore was allowed to pursue her career unhampered by the 
Moghuls, and the dynasty that made itself conspicuous in this period 
continues to rule to-day. 


S. K. A. 



History of the Nayaks of Madura 

Chapter I 

INTRODUCTORY 

The history of the Nayaks of Madura, which comprises roughly 
a period of about two hundred years, from the second quarter of 
tl e sixteenth century down to nearly the second half of the eighteenth 
century, was first presented as a consecutive history by Mr. J. H. 
Nelson of the Madras Civil Service in 1868, iti his work The Madura 
Country. He has made a careful study of the various chronicles in 
Tamil and Telugu, and the inscriptions of the country so far collected 
and deciphered. Further than this, he has incorporated in his work 
almost all the relevant information with regard to his subject, 
gleaned from the administrative reports of the Jesuit missionary 
settlers in Madura, Trichinopoly, and other places in the south, 
though his work in this respect leaves much to be desired in regard 
to the manner in which he has utilized these records for historical 
purpose. 

Nelson himself admits his difliculties in the way of access to 
reliable sources in some cases, and his inability to elucidate these 
sources with sufficient fulness in the midst of his multifarious public 
duties, some of which were inconsistent with the requirements of 
historical work. He foresees the need for revision of his work and a 
reconsideration of his views. Apart from the accumulation of 
materials, epigraphical and literary, n ore especially the former, 
during the fifty years since its publication, his work bears marks of 
having suffered much from hasty compilation. His somewhat too 
exclusive reliance on Jesuit testimony has to be modified by an 
impartial consideration and collation of all accessible sources. All the 
recent work of scholars, from 1900 onwards, on the history of the 
Vijayanagar empire, he could not have had the benefit of, and hence 
he could not attain to the proper perspective for the early history of 
this period. In spite of these defects, some at least certainly unavoid¬ 
able, his work deserves praise as a creditable pioneer attempt at 
historical construction. 
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The second attempt in this direction has been made by Mr. V. 
Rangachari, m.a., l.t., of the Madras Department of Education, in 
th^ Indian Antiquary (1914—17). He has drawn upon almost all the 
principal original sources, with the exception of the Jesuit letters, 
for the information contained in which he relies solely on Nelson. 
Some casual references of a very important character in books not 
easily accessible are lost sight of, perhaps without serious detriment 
to his work from this point of view. It is only to be regretted that 
this work has not been noticed critically and in detail till now, 

Mr. Rangachari’s introduction to his work is on the stupendous 
scale of Macaulay, and begins fromlSlO — a little before the Muham¬ 
madan conquest of Madura. He deals at length with the Muhammadan 
and Vijayanagar conquests, and the reigns of the Vijayanagar empe¬ 
rors, Krishnadeva Raya and Achyuta Raya, which are not, strictly 
speaking, germane to the subject in hand. The general arrangement 
of the matter presented is defective in parts. Questions connected 
with Nayak finance are discussed immediately after the beginning of 
Nayak rule under Vi^vanatha. Even Nelson, who deals with this 
question under Tiramala NH^yaka, is not free from this charge, as 
he endorses the opinions of the Jesuits about the oppressive land- 
system of the Nayaks, though such remarks can properly be made 
applicable only to the period coming after Tirumala's reign. Mr. 
Rangachari’s reflections on the general characteristics of Nayak rule 
come quite at the beginning, even before the work of the first Nayak 
ruler is explained. General inferences find their proper place towards 
the close, at least after the facts on which they are based are stated. 
Though the chronology of the History oj the Carnataca Governers is 
obviously too early by a century in the beginning, it is referred to at 
the commencement of almost every reign. Selection of the right kind 
of sources is an indispensable preliminary. The author constantly 
refers to the curious views of Manucci, Wheeler (whom he calls 
*a historian with more imagination than capacity’), and others of 
the kind, only to condemn them as absurd. Detailed consideration 
of facts and views, which do not come up to a minimum standard 
of veracity, is wasteful. Proper canons of historical criticism are 
brushed aside in Mr. Rangachari's stigmatizing Tirumala Nayaka’s 
negotiations with the Muhammadans as ‘unpatriotic’. Historical 
characters must be judged according to the prevailing ideas of their 
times. Moreover, ethical consideration of historical facts is not history. 
The telling remark^ of Ch. V. Langlois and Ch. Seignobos is worth 
remembering, at least as a check against an excess of moral disquisi- 


* Introduction to the Study of History^ p.xii. 
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lions ; ‘It is not an historian's question, for instance, whether 
Napoleon was right or wrong in his conduct at Jaffa, or Nelson in 
his behaviour at Naples...all that the historian has to do is to get 
what conclusion he can out of the conflict of evidence’ with regard 
to facts. The chief characteristic of Mr. Rangachari's work is the 
encyclopaedic variety of references given, even irrespective of their 
merit or relevancy. Some of the important references have not been 
made with proper care—perhaps partly due to insufficient proof¬ 
reading—and they must be verified before they arc accepted. The 
monotony of verbiage is frequently followed by unduly long quota¬ 
tions and unnecessary extracts in extenso. Fulsome admiration and 
scathing condemnation constitute, perhaps, the variety of character- 
study and estimate of achievements. There is too much of 'cock- 
surencss* in such expressions as ‘the question will perhaps be never 
solved'.'^ and in frequent and unqualified use of such labels as 
‘wrong’, ‘absurd’, ‘ridiculous*, and others to numerous to mention. 
There is much evidence of a censorial vein and want of taste in some 
of his remarks. It is hardly the work of the historian to record 
everything thought and said about a matter. To accumulate facts is 
for easier than to weigh them and estimate them at their real value. 
It is the function of properly using facts rather than of accumulating 
them that distinguishes the historian from the antiquarian. Hence it 
is that Lord Acton has called for ‘solidity of criticism' in preference 
to ‘plenitude of erudition’ in the study of history. Discrimination in 
the choice of materials and constructive thinking are essential func¬ 
tions which a historian can never abdicate. In spite of the caution 
given by the Rev. William Taylor, the chronicles are taken too often 
at their face value, and the whole work has the appearance of a 
romance, as regards both matter and style. This is only in confor¬ 
mity with his own dictum^ that History, and frequently Indian 
History, merges into romance ^ 

Some essays and occasional notes of varying lengh on this sub¬ 
ject, or parts thereof, owe their existence perhaps chiefly to an effort 
at popularizing Nelson’s work, and cannot, therefore, be regarded 
as contributions to historical research. 

a LA., 1914, p 260. 

• Ibid, 1917, p, 58. 

* This ctiticism of Mr. Rangacliari’s work is allowed to pass for the following con¬ 
siderations:—Mr. Rangachari’s is an elaborate work on the subject and challenges criti¬ 
cism by those that take up the subject for further research. The criticism above has 
nothing personal in it, and applies only to the published work. Almost the same 
opinion of the work was expressed by Mr. R. Sewell the historian of Vijayanagar, in a 
letter he wrote to me some time back. A review of the work at the beginning renders 
it superfluous to make the constant references which otherwise would be inevitable 
and, in a case like this, undesirable.— Ed. 
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Sources, —The principal sources for the history of the Madura 
Nayakship arc native chronicles and memoirs, which arc a growth of 
later times. Though they have not the value of contemporary evidence, 
they can be taken to reflect genuine local tradition. They were ap¬ 
parently compiled with reference to the then existing records. Thus 
they are at best second-hand evidence, probably too remote to interfere 
with proper historical estimate, though sometimes they descend to 
the level of bazzar gossip. Col. Mackenzie whose object at first was 
merely to collect them, could not have exercised sufficient discrimi¬ 
native judgement in recording the statements and notices he received, 
and he was not spared to deal with them critically. Though some 
of them cannot stand even strict internal criticism, their useful¬ 
ness in investing history with real flesh and blood cannot be over¬ 
looked ; but they must be utilized with much caution. Bishop Cald¬ 
well’s sweeping condemnation, that they Tall beneath the level even 
of tradition’ and are ‘little better than pure inventions’, has to be 
modified to a great extent.® An impartial and collated study of these 
native records is the only substantial basis for the reconstruction of 
this history. The following remairks of Rosebery describe our position 
more or less correctly : ‘If one wishes to study seriously the life of 
Napoleon at St. Helena, it is necessary first to feel one’s way through 
the maze of legendary literature to arrive at any chance or possibi¬ 
lity of facts ; it is necessary to discard copiously, until at last one may 
doubt if anything be left. The more one reads and sifts, the more 
dubious become all these chronicles, the more questionable becomes 
every assertion in them.’® Though very difficult to utilize, the native 
records must first be exploited for our purpose. They arc of special 
use, and probably almost the sole source of information, for the six¬ 
teenth century. 

^ Most of these chronicles were collected, translated and carefully 
edited by William Taylor in 1835 in his two volumes of the Oriental 
Historical Manuscripts, His translation does not take into considera¬ 
tion finer shades of meaning, and must, therefore, be frequently com¬ 
pared with the original. His Catalogue Raisonne of Oriental Manuscripts, 
in three volumes published in 1857, 1860 and 1862 respectively, con¬ 
tains abstracts of native documents which supply a volume of varied 
information. The value of these records must be individually app¬ 
raised by searching internal and external criticism. The History of 
the Carnataca Governors gives some brief, but useful and reliable infor¬ 
mation in spite of its strange and misleading chronology. Its genea- 


® History of Tinncvelly, p. 55. 

• Napoleon, The Last Phase, pp. 7-8. 
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logical list is fuller than, and is not opposed to, that of the other 
chronicles. The Mftyunjaya Manuscripts and the Pandyan Chronicle 
are much better in point of choronology ; a better version of the latter^ 
is now available than the one made use of by Taylor. Other native 
manuscripts supply us with a great deal of more or less valuable in¬ 
formation though their chronological value is practically little. The 
Tanjavuri Andhra Rdjula Charitra,* similar, in the main, to the Tanjd^ 
vuri Vdri Charitra of Taylor, is an illuminating record, which bears 
specially on the history of Fanjore in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, but also throws much light on Madura affairs, principally 
on the foundation of the Nayakship. The Singhala dvipa catha has 
a very strong air of reality about it though it is unique in its contents. 
Besides these there are numerous Polegar memoirs, which throw a 
flood of light in unexpected nooks and corners. 

There are some literary works in Sanskrit, like the Sdhityaratnaka- 
ram, Rukminiparimyam, and others which, though concerned primarily 
with the Tanjore Nayaks, indirectly throw some light on Madura 
history. These works have the merit of being almost contemporary, 
written by cultured men who had free access to all necessary infor¬ 
mation. Numerous other works in Sanskrit and Telugu, which deal 
with the Vijayanagar empire and its rulers, contain many references 
to the course of events in Madura, which was largely influenced by 
this empire and its tradiations even after it had practically ceased to 
l)e controlled by it. For the period anterior to Tirumala Nayaka, we 
can speak of almost common sources for both, as during this period 
Madura was a tributary of Vijayanagar. A sound knowledge of the 
history of this great empire is an essential pre-requisite for any his¬ 
torical work bearing on the Nayaks of Madura. 

A particular branch of the literary sources—or rather epistolary 
sources—is the series of annual reports to Europe by the Jesuit mis¬ 
sionaries of South India on the administration of their various ecclesi¬ 
astical centres. These reports or letters, originally written in Italian, 
Portuguese, and Latin, were translated into French by Father J. Ber¬ 
trand of the Society of Jesus, and embodied in his La Mission du 
Maduri* in four volumes published in Paris in 1847, 1848, 1850, and 
1854 respectively. The first volume is merely introductory and gives 


’ Maduraittalavarala ru, the prose introduction to the Tiruppanimalai, Sen Tamil 
Publication, No.27 : a translation of this is appended. See Appendix E. 

® S.K.A., Sources, p. 319, seq. 

• Some of the important letters bearing on political history have been translated 
by me into English and given in Appendix A. Scattered references are also rendered 
into English and introduced in their proper places. 
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general views on India and on the Christian missions; the other 
volumes contain the letters and certain documents connected witVi 
them. As coming from educated men of high qualifications who 
lived in this country and with the people, these writings are of great 
value. They throw much light on the religious, social, economic, 
and political conditions of South India in the seventeenth and a 
part of the eighteenth centuries. Thoygh their object was mainly 
and professedly religious,passing remarks on other aspects of society 
could not be avoided. Consequently, even the historian of political 
events will gain considerable material for history if he dive deep into 
these documents and collect these incidental references. In a way 
they serve as a necessary corrective to the Indian tradition as em¬ 
bodied in the Mackenzie Manuscripts. From 1659 to 1686 they contain 
a brief sketch of the political condition of the country, apart from 
casual notices of it in narrating the progress of missionary activities. 
The history of the reigns of Tirumala Nayaka and his two imme¬ 
diate successors, at least from 1656 to 1682, could hardly be written 
with sufficient fulness but for these records. 

The following observations of J. Lockman give a fair estimate 
of the value of Jesuit testimony. *No men arc better qualified to 
describe nations and countries than the Jesuits. Their education; 
their extensive learning; the pains they take to acquire the languages 
of the several regions they visit; the opportunities they have, by 
their skill in the arts and sciences, as well as by their insinuating 
address, to glide into courts where access is often denied to all but 
themselves ; their familiarity with the inhabitants; their mixing with, 
and often very long abode among, them ; these must give our Jesuits 
a much more perfect insight into the genius and character of a nation 
than others who visit coasts only and that merely upon account of 

traffic or from other lucrative motives.Upon the whole, therefore, 

the Jesuits, to speak in general, have the best opportunity of furni¬ 
shing us with valuable accounts of many far-distant countries. 
Prabably the only circumstance which restrains the pens of most of 
them is their profession and certain private views.'" Father Bertrand 
rernarks that the chief merit of these Jesuit letters consists in their 
having been written ‘ without any thought of publication ’ by men 
who, ' by duty and intimacy of confidential correspondence, offer, to 
their superiors. or fellow-members, a faithful picture of their work 
and success, without any motive of exaggerating the colour.'** But 
this merit seems to be of doubtful historical value. The necessity of 


Bertrand, iii, 273. Vide Appendix A, Letter No. 6, 
Travels of the Jesuits^ i, Preface, pp. viii-ix. 
ii. pp. v-vi. 
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justifying their existence and enhancing the importance of their 
labours might well have led them, consciously or unconsciously, into 
exaggerations and misstatements. Further, it does not redound 
much to the veracity of an historical document that it was ‘ written 
under the impression of the moment and inspired by the heart 
But in cases where their evidence is of doubtful value, it is not 
impossible, by a careful consideration of the circumstances, to disen¬ 
tangle truth from its misrepresentation or distortion. Hence a critical, 
annotated English edition of La Mission du Madure by a scholar well 
acquainted with the history of South India in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, in all its various aspects, is a desideratum, the 
importance and urgency of which can hardly be over-estimated. 

The accounts given by foreign travellers, and the records of their 
travels and observations, though necessarily superficial and sometimes 
even superfluous, have generally an originality and freshness about 
them. The most obvious facts about, and features of, local institu¬ 
tions might naturally have been overlooked by native chroniclers. 
This gap can be filled only by contemporary foreign observers. A 
foreign colour may be given to, and strange ideas read into, tran¬ 
sactions and events, which even the most careless native would 
not make a mistake about. But, in the absence of reliable evidence, 
the best use will have to be made of the distorted version. 
Even making allowance for all these natural, and, to some extent, 
irremediable defects, a foreigner’s account can smooth the angulari¬ 
ties of native prejudice and vanity. These general merits and defects 
appear, in a larger or smaller degree, according to the ability, 
culture, and special circumstances of the individual foreigner. In the 
present case, the accounts of Barradas and Nuniz, the observation of 
John Nieuhoff and others, the casual references of Thevenot and 
Manucci, and the notices contained in Purchas* Pilgrimes shed wel¬ 
come sidelights on many facts and events. There arc stray references to 
seventeenth and eighteenth century Madura in the works of Muham¬ 
madan historians and travellers. The records of Fort St. George arc 
worth ransacking, as at times we come across unexpected notices of 
events. 

Epigraphy is an indispensable aid to history. Generally its 
evidence is contemporary and precise, and contains much less of the 
personal element than is contained in other sources. But much 
caution has to be exercised in dealing with the materials it affords. 
Allowance has to be made for royal and governmental rodomontade, 
and spurious or forged plates have to be guarded against. Though 


/W., p, 64. 
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used with the greatest discrimination, this source can only furnish 
very general and meagre information as genealogical lists, chrono¬ 
logical details, and disconnected facts. Inscriptions per se cannot 
claim any invariable superiority over the literary sources ; they are a 
necessary and useful supplement to them. They can only give us 
dry bones of history ; it is the function of literary accounts to make 
them real and living. Nelson had only a handful of iasanams and other 
epigraphical records, but our position now is much better, though 
there is, as yet, no risk of superfluity. Almost all the epigraphical 
information now available for our period is collected in Sewell's 
Lists of Antiquities^ Madras, the annual reports of the Madras Depart¬ 
ment of Epigraphy, the Travancore Archeological Series, Burgess and 
Natesa Sastri’s Tamil and Sanskrit Inscriptions, and other minor 
publications. 

The archaeological remains of the Nayak rule are found chiefly 
in the districts of Madura, Tinnevelly, Ramnad, and Trichinopoly. 
The town of Madura and its environs especially supply us with 
much of antiquarian interest. The public buildings have their own 
story to tell. The numerous place-names bear the impress of Nayak 
associations. A good local knowledge of the southern districts is a 
great help to the elucidation of old records. 

Besides these original sources, very reliable second-hand infor¬ 
mation is avilable in the works of Robert Orme and F. G. Danvers. 
All these materials enable us to give a connected account of the 
Nayak regime, though much has still to be left to future historical 
research. It has not been possible in this work to utilize historical 
information that may be found in Telugu Literature beyond what is 
contained in Professor S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar’s Sources of Vijaya- 
nagar History 

Date of the Foundation of the Ndyakship. —Tradition is almost 
unanimous in ascribing the foundation of Nayak rule in Madura 
to Vi^vanatha Nayaka, the son of Nagama Nayaka of the KaSyapa- 
gotra. Inscriptions also lend their support to this view The 
Dalavay Agraharam Plates of Venkata I say that Virabhupa 
(Virappa Nayaka) was born in the family of Vi^vanatha Nayaka. 
The Kuniyur Plates of Venkata II, which trace the ancestry of 
Tirumala Nayaka, begin with Vi^vanatha. The latter’s name is 
found tacked on the names of many of the Nayaks in their inscrip¬ 
tions. Chokkanatha almost invariably appears as Vi5vanatha- 
Chokkanatha. 

But the date of the commencement of Vi^vanatha NSyaka's 
viccroyalty of Madura and its duration are differently given in the 
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native chronicles ; and there is not, as yet, a consensus of opinion 
among scholars on this important question. The theory of Nelson, 
borrowed by R. Sewell and accepted by Rao Bahadur H. Krishna 
Sastri,'* now Epigraphist to the Government of India, places Vi4va- 
natha*s assumption of power in 1559. This view seems to be partly 
the result of reliance on later tradition as embodied in the PQndyan 
Chronicle and Mrtyunjaya Manuscripts, either of which, it seems. 
Nelson'is disposed to call ‘the most trustworthy of the manuscripts 
translated by Taylor*. The latter chronicle refers only to the date of 
the crowning of Vi^vanatha, not to his accession to power. It is clear 
from the account it gives that he was anointed after much of his 
work in Madura was done. Perhaps Nelson was also led away by 
the fact that there were no inscriptions of Vi^vanatha prior to 1560, 
at the time he wrote. He does not discuss the question fully, but 
satisfies himself with the assurance that ‘1559 is the correct date of 

Vi^vanantha*s assumption of government*.‘the accuracy of which 

there can be no reason to doubt*. 

Mr. Rangachari has attempted to discuss this question, but with 
no better result. He stops short with the dogmatic assertion that 
‘inscriptions unmistakably prove that it was 1559*.'• He seems to rely 
on a misreading of the title ‘Pan^yakulasthapanacharya* in the Krish- 
ijapuram Plates of Sada^iva (1567) as referring to Nagama Nayaka, to 
establish the fact that the latter was one of the principal commanders 
of Vijayanagar in Achyuta Raya*s Travancorc campaign of 1532-3.'’ 
Therefore, he argues that Nagama could not have revolted before 
1535, Nor could he have done so, he continues, during the period 
1535-57, when Vi^Jvanatha and Vitthala were Vijayangar viceroys in 
the south ; for the former was his son and the latter his relative. ‘If 
Nagama Naik*s revolt had taken place during the administration 
of these viceroys, it would certainly have been recorded in some at 
least of the inscriptions of the day.’ Hence Mr. Rangachari's con¬ 
clusion that ‘Nagama*s defection must have taken place in 1557 or 
1558, and that his defeat and his son’s elevation must have been 
accomplished in 1559.*'® He himself seems to contradict this view 
when he says, in another connection, that ‘it is possible, nay probable, 
that he (Nagama) died earlier (than 1558).*'• Further, his argument 
from silence, viz., the absence of inscriptions of Nagama's revolt bet¬ 
ween 1535 and 1557, is fallacious, and must apply equally well to thfc 

Archaeological Survey of India, Report, 1911-12, p. 194. 

p. 87. 

I.A., 1914, p. 258. 

Ibid., p. 191. 

Ibid., p. 260. 

Ibid.y p. 15. 
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time he ascribes to it. His revolt is recorded in no inscription. With 
regard to the title attributed to Nagama to prove his loyalty in 1532-3, 
it does not refer to him but to his grandson, Krish^appa Nayaka, 
as is evident from the following verses from the Krish^apuram Plates 
of Sada4iva.*® 

‘ Ya^asvina Pan^yakulasthapanacharyakirtina 
ManOna (nygna) dakshioamahasamudradhi^varCijacha 
NagamakshmapapautrSt^a Najanabhagakirtina.' 

If Nagama had been a commander of Achyuta, it is likely to 
have been recorded, if not in inscriptions, at least in the Achyutaraya- 
bhyudayam, which deals directly with the latter's Travancore cam¬ 
paign. However, Mr. Rangachari remarks: *It is curious that Mr* 
Krishna Sastri totally ignores Nagama's part in this campaign.*®’ 

Taylor himself, on a reconsideration of this question, was for 
placing Nagama’s revolt about twently years earlier, i.e. about 
1538; but his object was to allow some interval between that event 
and ViSvanatha's assumption of authority. Wilks” ^dates the foun¬ 
dation of the Nayakship of Madura in 1532. Caldwell advanced a 
strong plea for revision of Nelson's date and suggested 1520.®* Thus 
long ago the necessity for correcting this dating, i.e. 1559, was stron¬ 
gly felt by scholars. The crux of the question of the foundation of 
the Nayakship is in the revolt of Nagama Nayaka against the orders 
of the Vijayanagar emperor ; for his revolt and Vi^vanatha's vicero¬ 
yalty are too closely associated in tradition to be doubted, at least in 
the present state of our epigraphical and historical knowledge. 

Tha untenability of the date 1557-8 for Nagama's defiance of 
imperial authority is clear from a careful study of inscriptions and 
other sources of information. He is mentioned in an inscription, 
dated 1484,as the ‘foremost servant' of the Vijayanagar emperor, 
Sajuva Narasinga I. If at least a life of thirty or thirty-five years is 
allowed for one to reach such a high position, Nagama would be nearly 
110 years old at the time ascribed for his revolt. The identity of the 
Nagama of this inscription with the Nagama of the Madura chroni¬ 
cles, the father of ViSvanantha, is ‘not unlikely' in Mr. Krishna 
Sastri’s opinion, which is endorsed by Mr. Rangachari. Further, 
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there is sufficient evidence to show that Sevvappa Nayaka was esta¬ 
blished in Tanjoreat least by 1549®*. This event may have been even 
earlier, since Achyuta Raya must have died about 1541, and he is 
said to have given Tanjore as dowry to his sister-in-law, Mutimam- 
ba], whom Sevvappa married®^ Since Nagama’s revolt was posterior 
to, and indirectly the result of, the aggressions of a king of Tanjore 
against a Pan^ya king, such a course of events could not be ascribed, 
in any case, to a period later than 1549, as already indicated. Fur¬ 
ther, Nagama could not have revolted in the reign of Achyuta Raya. 
As has been shown before, there appears to be no support, either epi- 
graphical or literary, for the view that he was an officer of the latter 
in the conduct of the Travancore campaign. From the chronicles it 
is clear that he was a distinguished officer (viceroy or general revenue 
officer) with the control of the whole south under him and entrusted 
with large responsibilities before his revolt. Such an exalted office 
was held, under Achyuta Raya, by Salakaraju Timmarazu. and after¬ 
wards by Vit.thala. Hence Nagama's revolt must be ascribed to a 
period earlier than the commencement of Achyuta Raya's reign, i.e. 
to the reign of Krishijadeva Raya. 

Caldwell's dating (1520) seems to be a little too early. After the 
victory of Raichur, Krishijadeva Raya was at ease for some time. 
He seems to have been perfectly free from troubles till about 1525. 
His last years were by no means a period of tranquillity, as is evident 
from the account of Nuniz and some epigraphical records. This 
Portuguese chronicler says-" that the king's health was a source of 
anxiety to him and that he even abdicated in favour of his son, who 
was about six years old. The latter soon died, and the king believed 
that he was poisoned ^^by his minister. In the same period, troubles 
were created by a responsible and pow'erful officer of the king, Vira 
Narasimha, the governor of the Ghola country, as is known from the 
Achyutarayahhyudayani^^ and his inscriptions, the last of which belongs 
to 1528. Perhaps Nagama's resolution to disobey the king was par¬ 
tly influenced by the attitude of this governor and by the state of 
affairs in the capital. Thus the last few years of Krishijadeva 
Raya's reign indicate a time when Nagama's rebellion might well 
have taken place. 

Our whole position with regard to the date of the foundation of 
the Nayakship of Madura is strengthened by the clear and straight- 

His inscription dated 1549; vide T.S. Kuppuswami Sastri : A Short Hiitory ef 
the Tanjore N^yak Princes^ p. 4. 

Ibid,, p. 3; Tanjavuri Vari Charitra —Taylor, C,R., iii. p. 176. 
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forward account given in the Tanjavuri Andhra Rajula Charitra}^ The 
Chola aggression against the Pan^ya, the latter's appeal to the Raya, 
Nagatna’s deputation to settle the troubles, his usurpation, ViSva- 
natha^s successful action against him, finally Nagama's pardon, and 
later on Vi^vanatha's appointment as viceroy of Madura are placed 
in the reign of Krishijadeva Raya. It is said that the Raya died some 
time after Vi^vanantha had exercised his new authority for the im¬ 
provement of the kingdom. The facts contained in this account, 
which are capable of verification, are so singularly correct that the 
whole narrative compels conviction as a faithful description of the 
transactions. 

All that we know of Vi^vanatha Nayaka from inscriptions, chro¬ 
nicles, and other sources further confirms our contention that the 
Nayakship of Madura under him was an accomplished fact before the 
death of Krishijadeva Raya in 1530. There are inscriptions from 
which his position as ruler of Madura becomes clear. No. 14 of 
Appendix A, 1906, dated 1598,’' and the Ve|langu^i Plates of 
Venkata I of the same year®** mention the defeat of the Tiruva^i, the 
Pan(^ya king, and other kings or chiefs, and the annexation of their 
dominions as the achievements of Vi^vanatha ; and speak of his 
acquiring sovereignty over Madhura*r5j[);fl by his own prowess. This 
information is indirectly confirmed by the Krish^apuram Plates of 
Sada^iva. No. 17 of 1912,” dated Krodhana (1565), says that he 
acquired the Tiruva^i-ieia as amaranayakam (military fief) from 
Ramaraja Aiyan. From all these it is evident that such a control 
over Travancore he could not have had without authority in 
Madura. The events referred to above came out of Achyuta Raya's 
Tranvancore campaign, which seems to have been undertaken to re¬ 
move the distrubances following in the train of the establishment of 
the Nayakship of Madura. We have no evidence to believe that 
Viivanatha accompanied the Vijayanagar army from the capital, 
and this leads to the inference that he was already in Madura. His 
co-operation with Achyuta's generals in this campaign is reflected in 
113 of 1908, dated 1535,” which records the gift of a village by 
Achyuta for the merit of ViSvanatha Nayaka, who is spoken of as 
his agent. 

A careful study of the chronicles reveals the fact that Vi&vana- 
tha's elevation to the viceroyalty happened not long after his distin- 

Ibid.y p. 319 et seq. 
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guishing himself in the northern campaigns of the sovereign of Vija- 
yanagar, and that it was due to the same king, whom he had served 
so well in the north. If we read the accounts of Barradas and Nuniz 
together, it is sufficiently clear that ViiSvanatha took part in the Rai- 
chur campaign of Krishi^adeva Raya. The latter authority says that 
‘the page who served the King with betel had fifteen thousand foot 
and two hundred horse, but he had no elephants';®' the former speaks 
of ‘the great Naique of Madura—a page of the betel to the King of 
Bisnaga'.®' This ‘page of the betel', who is said to have taken part 
in the above-mentioned campaign, must be either Nagama Nayaka 
or, better, his son Vi^vanatha. The former was too great and too 
old to go on active service at the time ; the latter, being then young 
and handsome, might well have served the king in that capacity in 
lieu of the father. The Mrtyunjaya Manuscripts say that Vi^vanatha 
used to accompany the king in his hunt when he was sixteen years of 
age. The History oj the Carnataca Governers records that he was sent 
by him to subdue some inferior princes in the north. The extravagant 
claim made by the former chronicle that he ^subdued ‘the Anga, 
Vanga, Galinga, Cashmira, and Nepala countries' may be under¬ 
stood as an exaggeration of his share in the king's campaigns in Orissa 
and other places. There was scope for these achievements only in the 
reign of Krish^adeva Raya. The concurrent testimony of all the 
available evidence goes to prove that Vi^vanatha played a prominent 
part in Krishija's campaigns against the king of Orissa and the 
Muhammadans, and that it was to him he owed his viceroyalty of 
Madura. 

The question of the duration of his viceroyalty throws some light 
on its commencement. According to the Pandyan chronicle, it was 
about two years and four months. This period is evidently too short 
for the conquest and settlement of the country attributed to him. 
The History of the Carnataca Governors says that he ruled for twenty- 
six years after the organization of the Pajaiyam system. The 
Supplementary Manuscript gives a total duration of twenty-six years; 
the Maduraittalavaraldru, about twentytwo years and a half in all, 
making him viceroy in three different periods. From the account of 
Ramabhadra Nayaka of Periyakulam*^ it is clear that Vi^vanatha 
lived for more than twenty years after the reduction of the Kambam 
country and the erection of seventy-two bastions to the Madura fort. 
These considerations show the utter futility of clinging to the theory 
of Nelson and his followers. Almost all the chronicles speak of 
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Vi^vanatha’s rule between 1535 and 1544 (nine years) as his first 
viccroyalty, and again refer to his holding the same authority in 
1545-6 for about one year. Mr. Rangachari accepts this position, 
but does not explain the interval. Was ViSvanatha superseded or 
deputed elsewhere? The only probable explanation is that he was all 
along ruler of Madura, from the time of his appointment by Krish^a- 
deva Raya. The nature of the times, and consequently the work he 
had to do, perhaps required his absence from Madura; and most 
probably the local chroniclers have put down his deputies as viceroys. 
Such an arrangement was prevalent in other parts of the Vijayanagar 
empire. To casual observers, the local rulers, for the time being, 
might appear to be real governors or viceroys. Vi^vanatha’s vicero¬ 
yalty seems to have been continuous, though he may not have been 
in Madura throughout. 

Finally, there is a reference in John Nieuhoff,®® which confirms 
the chronological re-adjustment elaborated in this investigation. 
With regard to the events of 1533, he says: ‘After all, the Nayk of 
Madure, having found means to get into the possession of this 
country, left the Portuguese in the full possession of their jurisdiction 
over the Parvas, and of the free exercise of their religion’. This 
discussion leads to the conclusion that Vi^vanatha Nayaka, the 
founder of the Nayak dynasty of Madura, was established in authority 
there not long before the death of the Vijayanagar emperor, Krishija- 
deva Raya, in 1530, i.^., about 1529. 


p. 296. Vide Appendix C. 
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Chapter II 


VISVANATHA NAYAKA AND THE 
FOUNDATION OF THE NAYAKSHIP 

(c. 1529—1564) 

Nagama Nayaka was one of the trusted officers of Krishpadeva 
Raya. He is variously described in the chronicles as his general, 
store-keeper (hence his title Kotiya), treasurer {Toiekhana Adhikdri), 
chief revenue officer, and viceroy of the south. It is, however, clear 
that he was responsible for the general supervision of the administra¬ 
tion of the southern provinces. In this capacity he had probably 
control over a portion of king’s army, besides his own forces. Such 
an exalted charge entrusted to Nagama can be explained only by his 
antecedents. Inscriptions speak of him as a prominent figure in the 
previous reigns. He was the ‘foremost servant’ of Sajuva Narasinga 
and had agents under him.’ He seems to have had much to do with 
the establishment of the Tujuva dynasty. The services of such a per¬ 
son Krishi?adeva Raya retained, as was usual with wise kings in the 
case of their predecessors’ devoted officers. 

Nagama’s pilgrimage to Benares is narrated in detail by the 
chronicles; and he is said to have entrusted his office to Ramabhadra 
Nayaka in his absence. Whether he really undertook this distant and 
difficult journey or not, it is evident that want of male issue to per¬ 
petuate his family made him devote much time and labour in offering 
prayers to God Vi^vanatha of Benares. The Kuniur Plates of Ven¬ 
kata II seem to suggest that Vi^vanatha’s birth was due to the severe 
austerities of his father and the favour of God Vi^ve^vara. The date 
of this event is not definitely known. Since the chronicles say that 
Viivanatha was about sixteen when he was introduced to Krisht^a- 
deva Raya, he may have been born about 1495. 

As has already been remarked, Vi^vanatha appears to have 
entered the service of the king as his ‘betel-bearer*. The experienced 
and far-seeing Nagama would have spared no pains to perfect his 
son's natural endowments. So Vi^vanatha easily became one of the 
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king’s personal attendants. His handsome appearance, careful edu¬ 
cation, and manly courage enabled him to rise higher and higher in 
the estimation of the Raya. He seems to have accompanied him in 
his expedition against the king of Orissa. Perhaps his devoted service 
in this campaign gained him the command of a battalion in the 
attack on, and capture of, Raichur in 1520. When he was thus at 
the height of his fame and established in the king’s confidence, he was 
deputed to the south to perform a delicate and difficult task. 

The course of events leading to Krishijadeva Raya’s interference 
in the affairs of his southern kingdom during the last years of his regin 
is clouded by the mists of tradition, and nothing certain can be said 
at present about the precise nature of the transactions that required 
his attention. It is said that a Chola king, Vira Sekhara, invaded 
the Pan^ya country, and dispossessed its king, Chandra ^5khara, of 
his kingdom. Consequently the latter appealed to the Raya for jus¬ 
tice and for help in getting back his kingdom from the usurper. 
Though the whole country as far south as Cape Comorin formed part 
of the Vijayanagar empire, the old rulers were not done away with, 
and there were petty Pan^ya and Chola descendants ruling nominally 
in parts of their ancestral territories. But the emperor could not 
tolerate aggressive war between two of his feudatories, and he instan¬ 
tly organized the necessary expedition. As an officer responsible for 
the peace of the south, Nagama, who was probably at headquarters 
then, was sent to remedy the injustice complained of by the Pan^ya, 
and put him in possession of his kingdom. In a short time, he defeat¬ 
ed the Chola and deprived him of his acquisitions. The other part 
of his commission, viz., the restoration of the Pan^ya, he hesitated to 
execute. The recent troubles may have led him to a revision of the 
arrangements for the government of the country. To him order and 
security was everything, and he seems to have sacrificed all for it. 
He was a masterful personality and a thorough-going administrator ; 
and he would not perpetuate an arrangement which inevitably called 
for interference from the higher authorities. He may have realized 
that the previous arrangement of propping up petty and incapable 
rulers to satisfy their sentiments had failed, and that a drastic reor¬ 
ganization was necessary for the peaceful progress of the country. 
His dealings with the Pan^ya are not sufficiently clear; but disagree¬ 
ments arose between them, which were brought to the notice of the 
emperor by the Pan^ya as a charge against him. Some chronicles, 
which are brief about this transaction, speak of the sudden disobedi¬ 
ence of Nagama, and the speedy punishment which the Raya meted 
out to him. But the Tanjavuri Andhra Rajula Charitra, which details 
the circumstances, explains Nagama’s position better. He set forth 
his views in a strongly-worded note to the emperor. When he saw 
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that the Pan^ya was bent on going direct to the latter to complain, 
perhaps fearing misrepresentation of his attitude, he sent his faithful 
servant, Ramabhadra Nayaka, to headquarters. At last, when the 
emperor was prepared, at any cost, to restore the Pan^ya and conti¬ 
nue the old arrangement, subversive of peace and order, perhaps un¬ 
mindful of or not knowing fully the real state of affairs in the south, 
and unwilling to take any new step in his anxious days, Nagama put 
on a bold front, and probably thought that he could bring him round 
later on to his way of looking at things. The Raya's subsequent 
action may well have upset him. 

It is said that Krishpadeva Raya was much enraged at Nagama's 
insubordination, and appealed to his officers as to who among them 
would volunteer to punish the rebel. Only ViSvanatha, the latter's 
son, responded to this call; and, after some hesitation on the part of 
the Raya, he was sent with a large army to deal with him. Negotia¬ 
tions failing, a battle is said to have been fought, and Nagama 
brought as a captive to the emperor, who, in consideration of Vi^va- 
natha's unique and extraordinarily loyal sense of duty to him, for¬ 
gave his father. The whole story has a very romantic colouring. 
Most probably Nagama was recalled from the south through the 
diplomatic offices of his son. Perhaps he yielded to the wishes of his 
very affectionate son with the idea of retiring from the king's service. 
After this nothing is known about him ; the chronicles have nothing 
to say about his subsequent life or death. 

Conferring with the Pan^ya, and learning more about the real 
facts from Nagama, the emperor realized that only the latter’s solu¬ 
tion of the question was workable, since the former plainly admitted 
his inability to restore order in the country, and govern the intracta¬ 
ble chiefs. So VUvanatha was appointed Viceroy of the South with 
the titles. Chief of the Pan(jlya Country and Lord of the Southern 
Throne. 

Vi^vanatha left Vijayanagar with a strong army to take charge 
of his office. On reaching Madura, he was not satisfied with the 
condition of its fort. With the cooperation of AriyanStha, his Daja- 
vay and Pradhani, and Ke^avappa Nayaka, he reconstructed the fort 
with bastions, and built temples for God Sundara and Goddes Mina- 
kshi. His schemes for the improvement of the country were out of all 
proportion to its resources, and he is said, with a rare sense of public 
duty and generosity, to have lavishly spent his father's treasures on 
works of public utilii y. Meanwhile, according to the chronicles, the 
Pan^ya race became extinct, and Vi^vanatha became the sole ruler 
of the country. This extinction may have reference to Chandra 
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Sekhara Pan^ya and his family, not to the Pan^yas of Tenka^i, as 
the former is mentioned as the Pan^ya ruler and his illegitimacy is said 
to have been the cause of the Chola aggression. 

Vi^vanatha seems at first to have been the viceroy of the Chola 
country also. Some time after he had made preliminary arrange¬ 
ments for the administration of the kingdom, Krishijadeva Raya died 
(1530) and was succeeded by his younger brother, Achyuta Raya. 
Shortly after, the Chola country was separated from the viceroyalty 
of Madura, and entrusted to Sevvappa Nayaka, the husband of the 
younger sister of Achyuta Raya’s wife, TirumalSmba. Perhaps as a 
result of this new arrangement, Trichinopoly went to Madura and 
Vallam to Tanjore. This is spoken of by the chronicles as the 
exchange of these two places by Vi^vanatha and the king of Tanjore. 
Evidently it must have been an imperial arrangement, not a mutual 
exchange as is suggested ; for the empire was yet too strong to allow 
so much independence to the provinces. 

Vi^vanatha seems to have taken the earliest opportunity to pro¬ 
vide for the safety of Trichinopoly. The robber pest was first dealt 
with successfully. The jungle on both sides of the Kaveri were clear¬ 
ed, and thus the dens of robbers completely destroyed. The necessary 
police arrangements were made to safeguard the life and property of 
the pilgrims. The town was fortified, and a double wall and a big 
ditch were constructed around it. He paid particular attention to the 
temples of Trichinopoly and Srirangam, and the Teppakulam seems to 
owe its existence to him. It is not likely that he built the Srirangam 
temple, as is said in the chronicles; probably he ordered extensive 
repairs and the erection of some new structures. The Kdyiloluhu 
records that he spent about three lakhs of pons for the temple. He 
Seems to have built many houses, and encouraged habitation all 
around. 

While Vi^vanatha was engaged in the north, his general and co¬ 
adjutor, Ariyanatha, was sent to the far south, the Tinnevelly country, 
to restore peace and order there. His task was by no means easy. 
He was faced with the hostility of the minor chiefs who had strongly 
organized themselves in the country round ‘Kayattattur’, ready to 
give battle, and who were prepared to acknowledge 'no earthly 
superior*. These called themselves 'Pancha Pan^yas' (the Five 
Pfindyas), but, according to some chronicles, they were the tributaries 
of the old Pan^yas; and according to others, the illegitimate sons of 
the grandfather of Chandra ^Skhara. The inscriptions of the later 
Pandyas arc conspicuous by their almost total absence in the Madura 
district even in the fitcenth century. Vijayanagar expansion to the 
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south may have driven them to a corner farther south. There 
seems to have been no legitimate Pan^ya king in Madura in the 
sixteenth century. The withdrawal of the real Pan^yas to the 
environs of Tenka^i perhaps brought into existence in Madura many 
illegitimate claimants^ mutually questioning their legitimacy. 
Ariyanatha had to subdue such illegitimate Pan^yas, or refractory 
vassals of the old rulers, who would not acquiesce in foreign rule, 
which was trying to establish a systematic and vigorous government, 
without a hard struggle. His conciliatory methods failed; and he 
seems to have been repulsed by them, when he requisitioned the help 
of Vi^vanatha, who is said to have brought them round finally by his 
chivalry. Most probably a compromise was arrived at, and the 
minor chiefs were conciliated by their inclusion in his Pajaiyam 
System. 

It is not clear whether Achyuta Raya's Travancore campaign 
was undertaken in connection with this arrangement. Perhaps the 
old Pan^yas, who had retired to Tenka^i, instigated all this disaffec¬ 
tion against the Madura ruler. In any case, this campaign was 
meant to put down all trouble from the Tiruva^i, who seems 
to have harboured enemies of Vijayanagar. Its successful conclusion 
removed for the time being all source of trouble for Vi^vanStha. It 
appears that the Tenka^i Pan^yas became feudatory to Madura, and, 
to cement the alliance probably, a Pan^ya princess is said to have 
been given in marriage to Achyuta Raya.'*^ The Tiriiva^i also 
became a tributary, and this is confirmed by the Suchindram 
inscription of Bhutalavira Rama Varman.’’ Therefore imperial 
intervention seems to have been required for the final settlement of 
Tinnevelly. It is difficult to believe that Vi^vanatha achieved alone 
what was impossible for Ariyanatha and his army, as is maintained 
by the chronicles, which give a highly romantic and unconvincing 
account. The whole transaction connected with Achyuta's southern 
campaign clearly shows that VUvanatha, though ruler of Madura, only 
occupied a very subordinate position with regard to the generals of 
the Empire. From the Krisht^apuram Plates of Sada^iva it appears 
that Krish^appa Nayaka, the son of VRvanatha, played a prominent 
part in this affair. 

Soon after the conquest of Tinnevelly, Vi^vanatha and Ariyana¬ 
tha concerned themselves with the improvement of the country. The 
town of Tinnevelly was much enlarged and improved; temples were 
erected, villages and streets opened, and every convenience of the 
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inhabitants looked after. Agricultural interests were specially con¬ 
sidered, and irrigation schemes were undertaken. Every inducement 
was given for bringing the whole country under cultivation. Every¬ 
where foundations of peace and orderly administration were laid, and 
the advantages of beneficent rule extended. 

Before Vi^vanatha could bring the country under a regular 
system of administration, he had to undertake a military expedition 
against the Kambam-Gu^alur country, which ceased to pay tribute 
owing to its capture, it is said, by the Chola king.^ Perhaps some 
dispossessed and discontented chief created trouble in that almost 
inaccessible place, by tracing his ancestry to the Cholas. ViSvanatha 
summoned his military officers, and gave the command to Rama- 
bhadra Nayaka, his father’s faithful subordinate, who is said to have 
successfully stormed the fort of Kambam, and reduced the country to 
submission. For his'long and faithful services, Vi^vanatha gave him 
the Pajaiyam of Va(Jakarai on the northern bank of the Vaigai. 

Extent of the Kingdom. —The Mrtyunjaya Manuscripts say that, 
'while (Ariyanatha was) discharging the duties of both these 
responsible stations (Dajavay and Pradhani), the extent of country 
acquired was from Utatur (Off^ttur) and Valikondapuram on the north, 
even to Caniya Cumari (Cape Comorin) on the south; to Coyambutur 
(Coimbatore), Irodu (Erode), Taraburam (Dharapuram), and Mele 
Mali (Mela Malai, Western Ghats) on the west; to Ramiseram 
(Rame^varam) and the sea on the east.’® This translation by Taylor 
has been taken by Nelson to mean, the extent of the country on 
Ariyanatha’s death in 1600, But the original Tamil passage* is to 
the effect that these were the boundaries of the kingdom under 
Vi^vanatha. Taylor takes the clause referring to the latter as 
qualifying Ariyanatha, and this interpretation is against the obvious 
sense of the passage. Further, this description of the extent of the 
kingdom appears in dealing with Vi^vanatha. It can only mean that, 
when Ariyanatha was holding the seals of the two offices mentioned, 
Vi^vanatha's kingdom had these limits. 

From the account of the chronicle, it appears that, before the 
death of ViSvanatha, the kingdom of Madura comprised roughly, in 
modern terminology, the districts of Madura, Ramnad, Tinnevelly, 
Trichinopoly, Coimbatore, and Salem, and a part of Travancorc. 
The career of Vi4vanatha, so far described, makes it clear that the 
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Pan^yan kingdom and a part of the Ghola dominions came under 
his authority. The real question is whether Coimbatore and Salem 
were subordinate to him. We learn from the Jesuit letters that they 
were under Madura in the time of Tirumala Nayaka. Inscriptions 
also confirm this. There appears to be no mention in chronicles or 
inscriptions that they were conquered by any of his predecessors. 
Sixteenth century epigraphical records of the Vijayanagar emperors 
are largely found in these districts. There is no doubt that they formed 
part of the Vijayanagar empire. Under these circumstances, it is 
probable that they were included in the Madura viceroyalty even at 
the commencement of the Nayakship. It is likely that the title of 
Vi^vanatha ‘Lord of the Southern Throne’ was something more than 
a mere name, even though the Madura Nayaks arc not often mention¬ 
ed in the inscriptions of the sixteenth century in these districts. It is 
clear, however, that the maximum extent of the Nayak dominions 
was reached before Vi^vanatha’s death. His successors had only to 
see to the integrity of the kingdom, and keep it free from the aggression 
of neighbours and foreigners. Mr. Rangachari is not clear with 
regard to Vi^vanatha's dealings with Coimbatore and Salem, whether 
he had to conquer them or simply to accept their loyalty. He seems 
to include them amongst his conquests. 

While Vi&vanatha’s authority was recognized in all these terri¬ 
tories, his practical control over them seems to have varied. 
Coimbatore and Salem do not appear to have received his attention 
as much as the other parts. The frontiers on that side became 
important only later on, when Mysore became independent and 
aggressive. It may be doubted whether the same system of 
administration was organized in them as in the other parts of the 
kingdom. It is probable that large tracts of the country were en¬ 
trusted to powerful chiefs, who had only to pay tribute regularly to be 
left to themselves. With regard to the coast region, not only 
Vi^vanatha but his successors also, seem to have left it under the 
administration of the commercial nations of the West, and satisfied 
themselves with mere tribute.® 

Such an extensive kingdom seems to have been protected by a 
regular system of fortifications, not only on the frontiers but also in 
the interior. The chronicles give a long list of forts built by the 
Nayaks.® It is difficult to say what Vi^vanatha’s share actually was. 
Mr. Rangachari gives him the whole credit for the organization of 
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the defence of the kingdom. In the early days of the Nayakship, 
there was practically no fear of aggression from anywhere. After the 
battle of Talikota, disorganization set in, and the various provinces 
of the Empire felt the necessity of looking after their own defence. 
In the case of Madura, foreign aggression came only in the seven¬ 
teenth century. Therefore, what little Vi^vanatha might have done 
for defence would not have been sufficient in later times; he could 
not have seen so far ahead. 

Organization of the Pdlaiyams :—After restoring peace and order, 
ViSvanatha and Ariyanatha organized the whole country for effective 
administration. They had to take into account the old local chief¬ 
tains who were the vassals of the Pan^yas, the emigrants from the 
north who had left their country cither owing to the Muhammadan 
peril or in quest of‘pastures new*, and their own faithful followers ,* 
and incorporate them all into a system of government, which would 
conduce to the peace and prosperity of the country. Agriculture was 
in a languishing condition ; the land was mostly covered with forests, 
which endangered the safety and welfare of the people in many 
ways ; and disorganization was prevalent 'everywhere. Under these 
circumstances, the central government by itself could not do much, 
without entrusting large power and freedom of action to local autho¬ 
rities. I'he adventurous spirit of the new-comers could well be diver¬ 
ted into peaceful activities if their ideas of self-importance were res¬ 
pected. Further, the defence of the country must be effectively 
provided for, to make united action possible in times of danger. Such 
political, economic, and military motives probably influenced ViSva- 
natha and Ariyanatha in instituting what is called the Palaiyam 
System. 

The chronicles speak of the division of the country into seventy- 
twp Pajaiyams, and of each Pajaiyakaran or Polegar, the chief hold¬ 
ing one of them, being responsible for the defence of one of the 
seventy-two bastions of the Madura fort. It is not definitely known, 
how many Pajaiyams were originally constituted by Vi§vanatha, and 
whether others were not created by his successors. Later on, we find 
the confiscation of some of them. Perhaps these seventy-two were the 
survivals, taken into account by latter tradition as contained in the 
chronicles. It is likely that more were created at first, considering the 
clamant demands of Vi^vanatha's multitudinous followers, and the 
arduous nature of the improvements to be effected in the country. 
Moreover, Dindigul alone is said to have consisted of about eighteen 
Palaiyams, and it was too small in extent to represent one-fourth of 
the whole kingdom. Anyhow, it is hard to believe that the number 
of the Pajaiyams created in the beginning remained the same to the 
end of the Nayak regime. 
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ViSvanatha’s arrangement in this respect was a practical solution 
of the difficulties he was confronted with. He pacified his clamorous 
adherents and old, discontented chiefs by conferring on them a digni¬ 
fied status and definite proprietary rights over portions of land. By 
making the cession hereditary their self-love was flattered and their 
sense of responsibility increased. They were given complete powers 
of police and judicial administration. For good or for evil, they 
were masters in their small sphere. In return for this, they were to 
pay a tribute to the Nayak of one-third of their income from 
land, and maintain, with another third part, the troops which their 
master would require in case of war. Practically they could enjoy 
more than one-third of their revenues. Further, liberal concessions 
in the tribute were allowed for loyal and public services, sometimes 
even to the extent of the whole amount. 

The status and power of the various Polegars could not have 
been the same; it is extremely unlikely that all of them had equally 
good record of past services and equal possessions. In course of 
time at least, there would have been changes in their attitude and 
position. Consequently their obligations would have been different. 
Vico's letter of 161P® says that 'Herm^catte' (Erumaika^ti), a 
powerful Polegar, very influential at court, ‘has domains enough to 
be obliged to maintain for the Nayak's service three thousand 
infantry, two hundred horses and fifty elephants'. 

Thus the country was organized on a military basis. That the 
system could not, and did not, satisfy all, is evident from the rebellion 
which ViSvanatha's son had to deal with at the very commencement 
of his reign. But it was acceptable to most of the Polegars, as their 
loyalty did not fail for a very long time. This institution satisfied the 
requirements of the time ; peace and order was established on a firm 
basis, and the country took rapid strides in agricultural improvement. 
Forests were cleared, and much waste land was brought under 
cultivation. The system was a good safeguard against foreign invasion 
and especially against foreign occupation. Madura did not share the 
fate of Gingi and Tanjore so long as it worked on right lines. The 
'Polygar Wars', which preceded the establishment of the British 
Collectorate, show its vitality in its best days. Though life might be 
suspended at one blow in the centre, it could still pulsate with vigour 
in all the various parts. The complete conquest and subjugation of 
Madura would mean the separate conquest of all the Pajaiyams. 
But the system contained within itself the seeds of its decay. Every¬ 
thing depended on an overlord who could constantly keep the 

Bertrand, II, p. 125. Vide Appendix A, Letter No. 10. 
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turbulent chiefs in good humour, and on the good sense of the latter. 
If it were to degenerate, as it did later on, it could be the most potent 
engine of oppression and disorder. But at the time it was originated, 
no alternative was possible. It could have been improved later on 
when it showed signs of weakness, but no ruler felt called upon to 
keep its retrogressive tendencies in check. At last it weakened the 
central power and invited its own doom along with that of the other. 
A. J. Stuart" gives a qualified defence of this institution, but his 
European feudal analogy cannot be pressed except in a very general 
way. Bishop GaldwelP® is not in a mood to appreciate its good side; 
he condemns the experiment outright, but does not suggest any 
alternative possible at that time. Nelson” is disposed to think that 
the scheme was as good as any that could be devised at such a time. 
Though the names of both Vii^vanatha and Ariyanatha are mentioned 
in some chronicles in connection with the organization of the PSJaiyam 
System, others seem to credit its origination and application solely 
to the latter. It is true that the Polegars were specially attached 
to Ariyanatha and his name. It is likely that ViSvanStha entrus¬ 
ted his faithful officer and co-worker with the practical working 
out of the scheme, though it is difficult to assign its conception to 
either of them exclusively. 

The question as to when the country was organized into Pajai- 
yams is difficult to solve definitely. Nelson^* says that shortly after 
this work, Vi^vanatha died; he therefore ascribes it to about 1563. 
The History of the Carnataca Governors records that Vi^vanatha ruled 
for twenty-six years after this settlement. This puts the Pajaiyam 
organization about 1538. The account of Ramabhadra Nayaka, 
given by Taylor,referring to the Va^akarai Pajaiyam, says that 
he enjoyed it for twenty years and died, and that his death was 
deplored by Vi^vanatha. Thus the latter authority tends to con- 
firni the statement of the former chronicle. If this Ramabhadra 
Nayaka is the Ramappa Nayaka of the inscriptions, the period of 
twenty years referred to will have to be between r. 1535 and 1552; 
for the latter's epigraphical records range between these two dates. 
The evidence of inscriptions, by apparently indicating a date some¬ 
where about 1535, goes only to corroborate the information given 
by the History of the Carnataca Governors, Therefore Nelson's date 
has to be rejected. It is not clear how he arrived at his conclu¬ 
sion. His mistake is apparently due to his dating the foundation 

11 Manual of Tinnevelly, p. 42. 

History of Tinnevelly^ pp. 58-9. 

1« Page 98. 

Page 101. 

» ® C. R, III, pp. 377-8. 
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of the Nayakship in 1559. Even then, it is not possible to explain 
his rejection of all this evidence. 

Viivanatha s Officers.—Viivdin^thdi was ably served in all his 
manifold and arduous undertakings by trustworthy officers. He 
retained in his service some of his father's devoted servants. Pre¬ 
eminent among these was Ariyanatha Mudaliyar. Born of poor 
parents in the neighbourhood of Conjeevaram, he rose to the very 
high and responsible position of Dajavay and Pradhani of Vi^vanatha 
by sheer merit. He co-operated with his master so conspicuously in 
all his labours that he is spoken of as his ‘second in power’ by 
Taylor.'® A copper plate inscription of 1560 records a grant of 
twelve villages in the Tinnevelly country by Vi^vanatha and Ariya¬ 
natha. Romance attributes to him feats of personal prowess and 
solutions of difficult and abstruse problems, which attracted the 
notice of the Raya and procured for him startling elevation from 
post to post until at last he became the dictator of the Vijayanagar 
Empire.'® His whole life is enveloped in tradition, which makes 
extravagant and bewildering claims to greatness on his behalf. His 
equestrian statue in Pudumandapam and the thousand-pillared hall are 
substantial relics of his importance. 

Another prominent officer of Vi^vanatha was R^mabhadra 
Nayaka, who did much to establish peace and order in the country 
and who was deeply attached to him. He is frequently referred to in 
the chronicles. It is highly probable that he is the Ramappa Nayaka 
of the inscriptions, which speak of him as the agent of Vitthala in 
129 of 1905, dated 1535, and 428 of 1916, dated 1552.’® The latter 
inscription refers to a gift of his under the orders of the king. No. 
121 of 1908, dated 1538, records his gift for the merit of Achyuta.'^® 
No. 65 of 1916, dated 1542, is a gift for his merit."’ No. 119 of 1907, 
dated 1550, is another record of Ramappa's name.®® 

Vi^vanath's son, Krishijappa Nayaka, figures in the inscriptions 
of his father’s time in 1546, 1550, 1553, and 1555.®’ The Krish^a- 
puram Plates of Sada^iva refer to his part in the campaign against 
the Tiruva^i country. He must have been of great service to Vi^va- 
natha in his military undertakings. 

O. H. MSS., ii, p. 111. 
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Vi^vanatha's Character and Work —That ViSyanatha was a warrior 
of high degree is eloquently testified by inscriptions. The chronicles 
make him a hero of chivalrous qualities playing his part under pro¬ 
vidential arrangement. In an inscription he is described as 'the best 
skilled in putting down disputes.'^^That he must have possessed extra¬ 
ordinary tact and patience is evident from his successful! organization 
of the country amidst tremendous clashing of interests and temper. 
In all his success, his personality must have been an important contri¬ 
butory factor. 

Mr. Rangachari is never tired of singing the praise of the 'remar¬ 
kable career of this remarkable man’.** He goes even so far as to 
suggest that ‘the historian will join the chroniclers, and praise, with¬ 
out hesitation and without limitation, his work as a ruler and 
administrator’, and that 'he furnishes the subject of a free panegyric.’*® 
Such hero-worship cannot stand close scrutiny. No doubt Vi^va- 
natha was a practical administrator of great talents. The credit of 
restoring order in the country and organizing it on a quasi-peace 
footing certainly belongs to him. The institution of the Pajaiyam 
System of administration was the most practical solution of the diffi¬ 
culties. But he had not the far-seeing statemenship to provide for its 
inevitable dangers. This piece of constructive work is attributed by 
the chronicles more to Ariyanatha than to ViSvanatha. The latter 
left the Marava country in an unsatisfactory condition, a danger to 
the peace of the kingdom. He was trained in the Vijayanagar 
imperial system, and he made his mark in applying its principles in a 
systematic manner. There is much originality in his work, but it is 
difficult to say that he was not indebted to others. Vi^vanatha was 
great in perceiving the crying needs of the times and providing for 
them effectively. 

Another consideration that must modify our estimate of Vi5va- 
natha’s work is that, though ruler of Madura, he was not supreme in 
his dominions. He was eclipsed by greater men whose willing sub¬ 
ordinate he was content to remain. In the southern corapaign of 
Rama Raja Vitthala, has does not appear to have figured promi¬ 
nently; and during the former's presence in the country, he seems to 
have played a very subordinate part. The country was too disturbed 
to allow Vi^vanatha uncontrolled authority. On the whole, he 
seems to have faithfully executed the imperial plans for the adminis- 

a* No. 23. 
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tration of the kingdom. The Vijayanagar Empire was then strong 
enough to assert its control over the provinces. 

The subordinate position of Vi^vanatha is clear from inscriptions. 
He is referred to as the agent of Vi^thala in 385, 599, and 721 of 1916, 
and as the agent of Achyuta in 113 of 1908.*'' He recognizes the 
sovereignty of Achyuta and Sada^iva in 113 of 1908, 622 of 1915, 599 
of 1916, and in the Apijiyur inscription of 1560.** There are some 
inscriptions which make the position of Vitthala supreme in the 
affairs of the South. The existence of a few coins of Vi^vanatha** 
does not go against his subordination to the Vijayanagar Empire. 
It appears to have been customary for the provincial rulers of the 
empire to have an independent coinage of their own (limited pro¬ 
bably to smaller denominations) as is evident from the following 
observation of Caesar Frederick: —‘When we came into a new 
Governer’s country, although tributary to the King, every one of 
them stamped a several coin of cropper, so that the money we took 
this day would not serve the next.*®*’ 

While thus Vi^vanatha was a loyal representative of Vijayanagar 
in the South, he exercised much power in the internal administration 
of the country. His work bears the mark of individuality. Remis¬ 
sion of taxes by him is referred to in inscriptions. The Pandyas of 
Tenka^i were his loyal feudatories, and their power gradually increased 
under his fostering care. Their inscriptions during Vi5vanatha*s 
administration are numerous. Vi^vanatha and Ativirarama are 
mentioned in an inscription of 1558,®' and the latter was crowned 
Pandyan king in 1564. The former's coins show Pan^ya emblems 
like the fish. No. 16 of Hultzsch's collection, above referred to, has 
on the obverse the legend ‘Pan^iyan’ and on the reverse ‘Vi^vanadan*. 
Vii5vanatha*s son, Krishijappa Nayaka, must have continued the 
same policy of close co-operation with the Pandyas. Hence perhaps 
his title ‘Pan^yakulasthapanacharya* in the Krishijapuram Plates 
of Sada^iva. Vi^vanatha had agents under him, like Uddan^ar,®* 
and there are inscriptions which record grants for his merit. 

Viivnaiha's age and death .—The date of the death of Viivanatha 
is not recorded in any of the chronicles. The only definite informa¬ 
tion which throws light on this question is the statement in the 
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Mrtyunjaya Manuscripts that he had his son, Krishijappa Nayaka, 
crowned on 11th Tai, Rudhirodagari (about the 25th of January, 
1564). Though Mr. Rangachari thinks that this is a ‘more accu¬ 
rate date' than that given by the other chronicles, he says that 
Krishijappa Nayaka ascended the throne in 1562 and Vi^vanStha 
died in 1563. Probably he goes wrong in the equation of the cyclic 
year and date. Nelson puts Vi^vanStha's death in December, 1563; 
he does not seem to take into account the crowning of his son before 
his death, which is recorded in the Mrtyunjaya Manuscripts^^ and the 
History of the Carnataca Governors^* It is very likely that Vi^vanatha 
desired some rest after his arduous labours. Therefore Krish^appa 
Nayaka's accession may be placed in the beginning of 1564 and his 
father's death some time after. The former's Krishijapuram inscrip¬ 
tion,*® which is taken to have been issued in 1563, is for the merit of 
his father, who may have died before it; but the date of this inscrip¬ 
tion has to be revised. The Saka date given in it is supposed to be 
correct and equated to the English date, and the cyclic year Krodhana 
is brushed aside as wrong, by the Madras Department of Epigraphy. 
When these two dates do not agree, it seems reasonable to take the Saka 
date to be wrong in general; for the cyclic year was more frequently 
used, not only in official documents but also in the every-day tran¬ 
sactions of life, by the Hindus. There is therefore greater likelihood 
of the creeping in of a wrong Saka date than of a wrong cyclic year 
unless there are special reasons to discredit the latter. Accordingly 
the date of the above-mentioned inscription must be 1565, and the 
death of Visvanatha may well have happened in 1564. 

With regard to the probable age of Visvanatha at the time of 
his death, Mr. Rangachari makes the following observations: ‘He 
was born in the beginning of the I6th century or a decade before. 
He* could not have been more than 60 at the time of his death in 
1563."*® ‘He gave up his life in the midst of his labours at evidently 
a comparatively early age of about 55 or 64.In 1559 Visvanatha 
is said to have been ‘in the prime of manhood.**® From these refe¬ 
rences Mr. Rangachari's position seems to be very vague, confused, 
and even contradictory. As we have remarked before, ViSvanatha 
was probably born about 1495, and consequently he may have died 
when he was nearing seventy. 
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Chapter III 

KRISHNAPPA NAYAKA I 
(1564—1572) 

Kumara Krishtjappa, the son of ViWanatha, was crowned, 
according to the Mrtyunjaya Manuscripts, on the llth of Tai, Rudhi- 
rodgari, corresponding approximately to the 25th of January, 1564. 
Though Mr. Rangachari dates his accession in 1562, he remarks that 
the first event of his reign was the battle of Talikota and the sack of 
Vijayanagar in 1565. It is more probable that the discontent of some 
Polegars culminated in a formidable rebellion soon after his accession 
and the death of his father. It is not unlikely that the sending of a 
part of the army for the empire’s defence precipitated this crisis, as 
Nelson contends. But the Muhammadan attack on Vijayanagar 
came rather suddenly, and it is probable that help from Madura arrived 
only a little late, i.e. in the beginning of 1565. Even the presence 
of Ariyanatha in Madura, it appears, would not have made much 
difference in the attitude of Tumbichchi Nayaka, the leader of the 
rebellion. The accession of a ruler would have afforded the necessary 
stimulus. The Pajaiyam settlement of Vi^vanatha could not possibly 
have satisfied all parties, and he may have specially favoured some of 
his northern followers in preference to others among them. Moreover, 
the antecedents of Tumbichchi Nayaka were sure to make him supre¬ 
mely disgusted with his humble role under the new dispensation. From 
the chronicles it is clear that he was a man of some influence and 
power in Madura. An inscription at Kilakkarai’ mentions him along 
with Achyuta Raya. In another record of 55bhakrit (1543), a certain 
Rama Raya Tummi^i bears such titles as ‘head of the ^illavars’, 
’king of Vanga', etc.® A Jesuit letter of 1608^ describes a ‘Toumi- 
shirayen* (perhaps his descendant) as the chief of all the Tottiyars. 
Such an influential and turbulent chieftain could not but regret his 
modest status as one among numerous Polegars. He easily collected 
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a large number of his followers and discontented chiefs, entrenched 
himself at Paramaku^i, after strengthening fortifications, devastated 
the country around, and defied the authority of Krisht^appa 
Nayaka. The latter is said to have acted with great alacrity 
and resourcefulness, and entrusted the conduct of operations to 
Pedda Ke^avappa Nayaka (his father's officer), who is described as 
the Dajavay. Tumbichchi Nayaka seems to have obstinately resisted 
his forces, and he is said to have killed him. Probably foiled in the 
first attempt, Krish^iappa Nayaka sent his late general's son, Ghinna 
Ke^ava, along with about thirteen Polegars, a large number of 
troops, and a few pieces of ordnance, to strom the fort. This second 
attempt seems to have been successful; Tumbichchi was captured 
and beheaded. It is said that Krishijiappa Nayaka treated the rebel's 
two sons with generosity, and entrusted them with Pararaaku^i, 
Parambur, and some neighbouring villages which constituted a small 
Pajaiyam. The remaining portion of Tumbichchi Nayaka's terri¬ 
tories was confiscated, perhaps to teach a lesson to other refractory 
Polegars. These proceedings clearly show that, though Vi^vanStha's 
organization of the country gave rise to some dissatisfaction, it had, 
on the whole, ensured the loyalty and co-operation of most of the 
Polegars to his successors. 

Invasion of Ceylon ,—The Singhala dvipa Catha* gives a long 
account of Krish^appa Nayaka's conquest of Ceylon. It has such a 
convincing appearance of truth about it that it is highly probable 
that an expedition was undertaken. A brief summary of the chroni¬ 
cle may be given here. Krish^appa Nayaka was spoken of slight¬ 
ingly by the king of Kanijii, a friend of Tumbichchi Nayaka, because 
of the latter's execution. Outraged at this, he called for the services 
of fifty-two of his Polegars with their troops, and embarked for 
Ceylon at Navapashana and landed at Mannar. A conciliatory 
message requiring homage and tribute was rejected by the king of 
Kan^i, who sent 40,000 men under four mantris (ministers) and eight 
deianathalu (governors) to arrest the progress of the invaders. A 
sanguinary engagement took place at Puttajam, in which the 
Kantian army was defeated by Chinna Ke^ava Nayaka (the general 
who finally put down the rebellion of Tumbichchi Nayaka) with 
20,000 troops and a few chiefs. Two ministers, five chieftains, and 
others were taken prisoners, and treated with much humanity and 
consideration by Krish^appa Nayaka. The captives urged their 
king in vain to yield. The latter collected 60.000 troops and 10,000 
Kaffirs (probably Portuguese), and marched at their head to the 
battle-field. A bloody struggle ensued in which 8,000 Kaffirs and 

* Taylor, C. /?., iii, pp. 183-6. 
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about as many Sinhalese lost their lives. In spite of the best efforts 
of Krish^appa Nayaka and his general, the king of Kan^i was not 
captured alive. His dead body was taken with due honours to 
the capital. The Madura ruler remained there for three days. The 
deceased king's family was sent to Auramgam, the old capital of 
Ceylon, and treated in a fitting manner. After appointing his 
brother-in-law, Vijaya Gopala Nayaka, his viceroy in Ceylon, and 
arranging for the regular payment of tribute, Kaishpappa Nayaka 
returned to Madura. 

This account represents the Madura Nayak in the best light 
possible. It may have been written by one of the adherents of the 
NSyaks. It gives very elaborate details, and is very precise and 
sober, though some of its statements cannot be accepted without 
qualification. The cause of the invasion seems to have been the 
withholding of the usual tribute. This subordinate position of Ceylon 
with regard to Madura is intelligible in the light of the claims of the 
Vijayanagar emperors, KrishgadSva, Achyuta, and Sada^iva Rfiyas, 
to have conquered Ceylon. According to the chronicle abstracted 
above, homage and tribute were demanded even before actual 
fighting began; and in the end arrangements were made for the 
proper remittance of tribute. It is unlikely, under the circums¬ 
tances of his position, that Krishijappa N&yaka would have under¬ 
taken this expedition to wipe out the insult said to have been offered 
to him by the ruler of Kan^i. There is some partisanship in the 
careful omission of all details which might go against the Madura 
ruler, who is throughout presented as a faultless man. The appoint¬ 
ment of a viceroy appears doubtful, as there is no evidence to show 
that there were close relations between Madura and Ceylon after this 
expedition, which a viccroyalty would necessitate. Perhaps an officer 
was appointed to receive and remit tribute. 

Epigraphical evidence for this invasion of Ceylon is meagre. 
Perhaps Sad§5iva's boast in Raktakshi (1564-5) of his having ‘looted’ 
Ceylon" is subsequent to this; if so, the whole expedition would 
have been completed in a short time. There is a Taramangalam 
inscription of 1567® which refers to a VIra Vasanta Raya, * who 
conquered Ceylon’. There is no specific reference in Tumour and 
Wijesimha’s Mahavamia to a Madura invasion of Ceylon about this 
time, but this period of Ceylon history seems to have been one of 
trouble and confusion. However, it is very probable from the other 
sources that Krisijappa Nayaka led an expedition to Ceylon, and 
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that it was not for conquest* but for the enforcement of the payment 
of tribute which was due from her, which she had not paid properly. 

Mr. Rangachari remarks that Nelson's conclusion,^ viz. that 
the war was a fact, is ‘worthy of acceptance'.® His statement that 
it never happened, according to Taylor, is not sufficiently borne out. 
The latter only expresses himself in very cautious terms which arc 
probably justified by the nature of the evidence he had to deal with : 
‘The narrative in this manuscript is too particular, as to names, places, 
and circumstances, to be a mere invention .... I have no doubt 
that confirmation of the general fact of such an invasion and conquest 
of Ceylon is obtainable from papers in the collection if the same 
really happened'.® 

Krishnappa Nay aka* s Attitude towards Vijayanagar\—MT, Ranga- 
chari's opinion on this question docs not seem to be quite decided ; in 
one place, he says that 'his loyalty is clear';^® in another, that his 
relation to the emperor is ‘one of uncertainty',‘‘ meaning probably 
the full details of that relationship. To establish Krishfliappa’s loya¬ 
lty to the empire in 1565, Mr. Rangachari relies on an inscription of 
1561. The Krishijapuram Plates of Sada^iva, dated 1567, prove this 
question beyond a shadow of doubt : Krishnappa Nayaka is referred 
to in them in many eulogistic terms with several high-sounding titles, 
and described as one ‘who knew the truth about duty', etc.’® There 
are other references to Krishnappa Nayaka in the inscription of 
Sada^iva, dated 1568 and 1571,** the latter of which is a gift for the 
merit of the Nayak. Whatever may be the defects of the Mftyunjaya 
Manuscripts dealing with the life of Ariyanatha, it may be true that 
he was sent to Vijayanagar to do his best to ward off the Muham¬ 
madan peril. Nothing definite is known about his services to the 
empire at this critical time. Mr. Rangachari narrates in detail all 
the wild, inconsistent, and improbable tales about his movements 
and behaviour in the north. The fact that he returned to, and per¬ 
manently settled in, Madura within less than two years after the 
battle of Talikota (in Akshaya, i.e. 1566-7) clearly shows that he 
became very much chastened by experience, and came back ‘a sober 
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and a wiser man*, if he had high ambitions. On the basis of such 
authorities, probably, Mr. Rangachari makes bewildering guesses in 
attempting to explain Ariyanatha’s return.'* 

After his return from the north in 1566-7, Ariyanatha probably 
concerned himself much with works of a quasi-public nature. He is 
said to have called his relatives from Conjivaram, settled them in 
Soiavandan and other villages, built them houses and a temple, and 
supplied all the needs of a place of habitation. He seems to have 
amused himself with building and improving temples and other 
structures all over the kingdom of Madura. But much is made of the 
statement in the Mrtyunjaya Manuscripts that he was Dajavay and 
Pradhani during four successive reigns till 1600. Mr. Rangachari 
speaks of Ariyanatha as the chief friend and counsellor of Krish^appa 
Nayaka. Following Nelson, he thinks that he was the guiding spirit 
in the administration of the country till his death, and that the 
Nayaks were merely his instruments. There is hardly adequate evid¬ 
ence to support such a weighty conclusion. Probably he was hold¬ 
ing the two principal offices in name, and in recognition of his past 
services ; there is an inscription of 1570,*'' which refers to him as the 
agent of Viivanatha Nayaka, Krish^^appa Nayaka, and Virappa 
Nayaka. 

The early years of the reign of Krishgappa Nayaka seem to have 
been a very anxious period. He had to provide for the peace of the 
country troubled by a few hot-headed Polegars under the leadership 
of Tumbichchi Nayaka ; he had to put the Ceylon ruler in the right 
attitude of a subordinate paying regular tribute ; he had, further, to 
see that the imperial cause was not endangered by his default. While 
discharging these duties, he seems to have been not unmindful of the 
work of peaceful administration and progress. He is said to have 
built Krish^iapuram, a town to the east of Palamcotta, and another 
called Ka^aiyam—Krish^^apuram to the west of Tinncvclly. The 
former seems to have received greater attention from him. The 
Krish^dpuram Plates of Sada&iva record the grant of a number of 
villages to the TiruviSnga^anatha temple, built there by Krish^appa 
Nayaka, ‘encircled by a wall . . . and a broad and lofty tower, with 
a large ranga-man^apa raised on a collection of beautiful stone pillars 
and adorned with rows of sprouts*. ‘He bulit a car . . . and also 
broad roads round the temple ... for God Vishnu set up there.’ 

He is said to have built a Siva temple also, constructed a Teppaku{am 

/.A, 1916, p. 85. 

»® Appendix D, No. 66. 

* ® EJ, ix, p. 328, vv. 55-7. 
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and several agrahUraSt and looked after the other needs of the town. 
The Krishi^apuram inscription of Krodhana (1565)*“^ records the 
grant of six villages and some land in Aliku^i to the same temple. 
Probably the town was built earlier, not necessarily in Krishijappa 
Nayaka's reign, and was improved now. Inscriptions refer to his 
benefactions to other temples. 

Krishnappa Nay aka's Character and Work: —Krish^appa Nay aka 
seems to have distinguished himself even during the administration of 
his father. The earliest inscription referring to him’® is one for his 
merit, dated 1546. Sada^iva's inscription of 1550’® mentions him. 
An inscription of 1553 records his gift of land to a temple; in another 
of 1555, Ekambara Mudaliyar, his agent, makes a gift of land.®® 
Records dated 1562 are those of his gift to temples.®’ The Krishija- 
puram Plates of Sada^iva, dated 1567, describe him as "the lord of 
Kanchipura and Ailavajipura, who, by his valour, deprived the insolent 
King of the Tiruva^i-rajya of the seven (component) parts (of his 
kingdom)®®; who was famous as the Pan^yakula-sthapanacharya, 
who was the revered lord of the Southern Ocean.' These expressions 
clearly indicate his share in the campaigns against the Travancore 
country and the Pan^yas in the reign of Achyuta Raya, and in the 
campaigns at Ramaraja Vitthala later. He appears as the equal of 
his father in martial qualities, and as a notable imperial general. 
His other characteristics of wisdom, mercy, uprightness, and genero¬ 
sity are emphasized in this epigraphical record, which confirms, to a 
great extent, the opinion of the chronicles. He seems to have been a 
capable and wise ruler, bearing the welfare of his subjects constantly 
in mind. His marked individuality and reputation would have ren¬ 
dered any rise of Ariyanatha's influence beyond limits impossible. He 
gave the country strong beneficent rule, which was badly needed at 
the time. He vigorously checked the evil ways of some of the Pole- 
gars, and by his firmness and moderation taught them respect for 
constituted authority. 

His Death ’.—After a somewhat short reign of nearly nine years, 
he died on the 19th of Kartikai, Angirasa (about the 3rd of December 

' Appendix D, No. 56. 

Ibid., p.S7. 

* ® Appendix D, No. 25. 

*0 Ibid., Nos. 42 and 43. 

Ibid.y Nos. 53 and 55. 

Tiruva^ikshmapa Saptangabarai^aujasa. 
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1572). This is the date given by one of xht Mrtyunjaya Manuscripts that 
generally gives some details about the dates which do not often 
seriously conflict with inscriptions. Mr. Rangachari relies, it seems, 
on the PUndyan Chronicle, which gives Masi, Angirasa; but there is a 
Dharapuram inscription” of Virappa Nayaka, his successor, which is 
dated 9th Margali, Angirasa. Hence the date of the latter chronicle 
will have to be rejected. Krishijappa Nayaka must have died about 
the beginning of December, 1572. 

Appendix D, No. 68. 



Chapter IV 
ViRAPPA NAYAKA 
(1572—1595) 

Virappa Nayaka succeeded his father on the throne towards the 
end of 1572. Mr. Rangachari, following Nelson, speaks of a dual 
royal authority : *A remarkable feature in the position of these rulers 
was the joint holding of the royal dignity by brothers.*^ Nelson® says: 

*The two sons (of Krish^appa Nayaka).were permitted by Arya 

Nayaka to rule the country with co-ordinate authority.^ This view 
seems to be based on Taylor's translation of the Tamil manuscripts, 
where the expression ‘second in power’ is used. But Taylor makes 
Ariyanatha ‘second in power' to Viivanatha. The chronicles no doubt 
frequently speak of a 'Ghinna Dorai' associated in government; at the 
same time they almost invariably say that the one was crowned and 
the other made ‘China Dorai'. But Nelson and Mr. Rangachari do 
not speak of joint rule throughout; they confine their view to the 
period between 1573 and 1600. The former admits that when 
Virappa Nayaka died in 1595, he was succeeded by his sons ; but be 
presumes,’nherefore, that his co-ruler must have died before. In the 
case of Virappa Nayaka, a co-ruler is not mentioned in most of the 
chronicles. It appears that Nelson was guided by the Pandyan Chro-- 
nicle, which, however, speaks of VHvanatha and Virappa as rulers, 
not in the reverse way taken by him and Mr. Rangachari. The 
Mrtyunjaya Manuscripts do not refer to any joint rulers at all. Taylor 
does not go to the extent that Nelson does, but expresses himself with 
much restraint and caution ; ‘It is to be presumed, from the first 
mention here occuring, that the subsequent custom of committing a 
secondary authority to a younger brother of the reigning prince, carry¬ 
ing with it a right to the throne in case of the elder one leaving no 
legitimate posterity, was now first begun’® 

The evidence of inscriptions goes directly against this theory of 
Nelson. The Kuniyur Plates of Venkata II, and the Ve|]angudi 

1 I. A., 1916, p. 81. 

* p. 105. 

» O. H, MSS., ii, p. 144. 

Maduraittalavaralttfu ; Taylor, O. MSS., S, p. 37. 
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Plates and the Dajavay Agraharam Plates of Venkata I which give a 
genealogy of the early Nayaks, are absolutely silent about joint 
rulers. From other inscriptions there is no ground for supposing that 
there was joint rule among these Nayaks at any time. The probabi¬ 
lity in the circumstances is that some member of the royal family 
next to the ruler was associated in power in a way similar to the 
time-honoured custom of the Cholas, or to that of some of the present* 
day Rajas of India in having a Yuvaraja or EJayaraja. 

Though Mr. Rangachari speaks of ‘Vi^vanatha IP as the collea¬ 
gue of Virappa Nayaka, he describes everywhere the work of the 
latter. The only important event which tended to disturb the peace 
of the country seems to have been the rebellion of a Mavali Vaijada- 
raya. The chronicles speak of a SundarattoJ Mavali Va^adarayar 
and others as illegitimate sons of a Pan^ya king, who were crowned 
in succession kings of Madura by Lakkaija Nayaka, and whose period 
of rule was in the second half of the fifteenth century.^ Probably 
the rebel against Virappa Nayaka was one of their descendants. 
There are a number of inscriptions of these Va^adarayars in the six¬ 
teenth century, which are found in Tirupullaiji, Kalaiyarkovil, and 
DevipaUaijam in the Ramnad district.® Therefore it is very likely 
that they had some pretensions and cherished high ambitions. 
Vi^vanatha, in all probability, conciliated them by giving them a 
dignified place in his Pajaiyam System, It is not clear what occa¬ 
sioned their hostile activity under Virappa Nayaka, and who it was 
that was actually responsible for it. The choronicles say that the 
king of Mavalivanam fortified Manamadurai and Kajaiyakovil and 
took possession of the neighbouring territory. The action of Virappa 
Nayaka is described as having been prompt and decisive. He brought 
the transaction to a close by the confiscation of his Pajaiyam. It is 
curious that Mr. Rangachari should think that 366 of 1901 fan error 
for 366 of 1909)*, which mentions a Vaijadarayar as the agent of 
Virappa Nayakaraiyan, ‘evidently refers to his defeat and later 

* Mavali Vafliadarayan was the title of chiefs of the Baijia country in the 
basin of the Palar, the extent of whose territory changed according to the vicissit jdcs 
of history. It seems likely that some of them were transferred to this region as a 
result of the war that Kulottunga III had to carry on against the ruling Pan^lyas 
during the years 1261-72. When the Pan^yas gained the ascendancy, the chieftains 
appointed to rule these territories had apparently borne these titles, if they did not 
belong to the family. Hence this region had been under a succession of chiefs to this 
title who held on to their strongholds even during the temporary occupation of Madura 
by a succession of Muhammadan Sultans from 1310-78. They arc found mentioned 
in the early inscriptions of Vijayanagar under Harihara I, and Lakka^a's recognition 
of their position under Devaraya II follows as a matter of course.— Ed. 

® Appendix D, Nos. 5, 7, 8, 9, and 11. 
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loyalty*.’ This inscription is dated Parabhava (1606) and is found 
at Tayanur (Tirukkvovilur taluk, South Arcot district), while the 
transactions recorded in the chronicle have reference to the present- 
day district of Ramnad. The strong measure taken by Virappa 
Nay aka after his revolt seems to preclude the probability of ‘later 
loyalty*. 

Nelson and Mr. Rangachari take Virappa Nayaka for a roi 
faineant under the masterful thumb of Ariyanatha, who, according 
to the latter, was ‘in reality the sovereign of the country As has 
been remarked before, Ariyanatha may have been Dajavay and 
Pradhani in name, but there is absolutely no real evidence of his 
dominating influence. There is not even an incidental reference to 
him in inscriptions throughout the long reign of Virappa NSyaka. 
The latter figures largely in them, and in a record of 1594® he is said 
to have ‘levied tribute from every country*. The chronicles, in 
treating of his reign, say nothing about Ariyanatha*s position and 
power. Virappa Nayaka seems to have had perfect control over 
his feudatories, the Pan^yas of Tenka4i and the Tiruva^i.* The 
inscriptions of Vijayanagar emperors invariably refer to him as the 
ruler. Other numerous inscriptions of his make it clear that he had 
a strong hold over all his wide dominions, and was the real master 
of the country. 

His Altitude towards the Vijayanagar Emperors ,—Inscriptions show 
that Virappa Nayaka continued the policy of subordination and 
loyalty towards the Vijayanagar emperors, which his father and 
grandfather had followed. Epigraphical records of the Vijayanagar 
emperors are found in the Nayak dominions. The Da|avay Agra- 
haiam Plates of Veijka^a I, dated 1586, record a gift in accordance 
with the wishes of Virappa Nayaka.*" Other records of this emperor 
indicate that he exercised greater control over the south than his two 
immediate predecessors; these are an inscription at Piranmalai, dated 
1588/* another at Erode in the same year,**'' and a grant of some 
villages in the Tinncvelly district to a Vishnu temple under the 
management of a certain Krishnadas of 1590.** In the ^ermadevi 

7 I.A., 1916, p. 91. 

* Appendix D, No. 88. 

® Ibid.y Nos. 76 and 70. 

10 E./., xii, pp. 159-87. 

11 Appendix D, No. 81. 

la No. 84. 
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inscription of Sriranga, dated 1594** Virappa is mentioned as a 
feudatory. Virappa's Krishpapuram inscription of 1577*® mentions 
Sriranga ; in the Sermadevi inscription of 1578** he calls himself 
Sriranga's agent. Though there were three successive emperors 
ruling at Penukon^a during this period, only Venata's control appears 
to have been predominent. There is no doubt about Virappa's 
loyalty to all of them, including Tirumala and Sriranga, but their 
influence on Madura affairs seems to have depended on their power. 
A gradual tightening of the imperial control is, however, perceptible 
towards the end of the reign of Venkata I.*’ 

Virappa Nayaka’s comparatively long reign seems to have been 
a period of peace and prosperity. The chronicles speak of his 
improvements in the Trichinopoly fort, the construction of a fort at 
Aruppukko^tai fRamnad), the building of the walls of defence around 
the Chidambaram temple, and the grant of many agraharas in 
charity. There is no mention in them of any benefactions of his to 
the temple of Sundare^vara and Minakshi in Madura. The Tirup- 
panimalai verses (52—4) enumerate, however, his construction of the 
Velliyambalamy the northern gopurrm, the ^ervJ^varam, the kitchen, 
the thousand-pillared mandapa (pavilion with a thousand pillars), the 
Murtiyamman mandapa, the ^unumandapa (pavilion around the temple) 
in the second prdkdra (enclosing wall and circumambulating space), 
and the Virappa mandapa with sculptured pillars. He is said to have 
covered the pillars of the mandapa of the Minakshi temple with 
gold. The Dajavay Agraharam Plates of Venkata I (1586) seem 
to confirm this to some extent: they say that ‘ Virabhupati constructed 
a mandapa of rare sculptures in front of the shrine of Sundara 


** Ibid, No. 87. 

Ibid., No. 70. 

Ibid., No. 72. 

* When, after the battle of Talikota, the capital changed to Penukonda, the 
authority of the headquarters over Madura apparently continued intact. The empire 
was however, composed of three separate charges, over each of which was placed a 
prince under the sovereign authority of the ruler for the time-being. This arrange¬ 
ment first came into use on the death of Tirumala I, when iSriranga succeeded to the 
empire with headquarters at Penukonda; his brother, Rama, became viceroy or 
*vice-regent* at ^rirangapalfai^am, and the last brother, Venkata, became similarly 
viceroy of Madura, ^riranga died without issue ; Rama predeceased him ; and 
Venkata became emperor in his turn. It was at this time that there was a rebellion or 
an attempt at one, in Madura. Venkata sent his nephew, Tirumala, son of Rama, to 
put down the rebellion. Instead of doing so, he made common cause with enemy and 
went over to ^rirangapapattatiam. Venkata had subsequently to carry on the war 
against Madura and bring it back to its allegiance, while drlrangapata^am remained 
practically independent.—£</. 
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Nayaka and presented the Goddess Minakshi with a gold kavacha 
Cmail-coat studded with gems)'.‘* An inscription in the temple of 
Sundare^vara/* dated 1584, refers to the construction of the Kambat- 
tadi mandapa with a number of sculptured pillars representing Puranic 
scenes. Thus Virappa Nayaka devoted much of his wealth to 
religious works. 

He appears to have to been an impartial ruler very much 
concerned with the proper administration of justice. The Goripajai- 
yam inscription of Bhava, i.e. 1574/° refers to a dispute with regard 
to a large piece of land, said to have been granted to the Muham¬ 
madans by a Kun Pan^ya. Virappa Nayaka conducted an elabo¬ 
rate inquiry, according to the inscription, and confirmed the old grant. 
This also indicates his attitude towards Pan^yas ; he appears to have 
been well disposed towards them. If the Pudukottai Plates of ^ri 
Vallabha were issued in 1583, his relation towards the Pan^yas as 
over-lord is clear. 

Introduction of Christianity ,—About 1592, towards the close of 
Virappa Nayaka's reign, the Jesuit missionaries, working among the 
Paravas, established a mission in Madura under Father G. Fernandez, 
to convert the people of the country, especially the higher classes. 
They got permission from the Nayak to build a church and 
presbytery. The whole-hearted and unostentatious work ofFrenandez 
bore no fruit; he worked in vain for about fourteen years, without 
being able to convert anybody. The principal cause of his failure 
was the great contempt which the people felt for the Portuguese*' (or 
the Parangis, as they were called) owing to their eating beef, drinking 
intoxicating liquors, and associating themselves with the Pai:aiyas. 
Albert Laerzio, in his letter of November 20, 1909, says : ‘Nothing 
can remove this disagreeable impression, neither the noble course of 
the ' Portuguese, the magnitude of their power, the glitter of their 
wealth, nor the glory of their victories and conquests.'*'* Further, 
Fernandez had not a proper appreciation of the real difficulties and 
had neither brain nor courage to find out the best mode of approach 


* • E.I., xii, pp. 159-87. 

* * Appendix D, No. 77. 

2 0 Ibid., No. 69. 

2^ There is a graphic description of the Portuguese contingent as it appeared in 
the battle of Toppur, which gives an idea of contemporary opinion, in YagSanara- 
yaija DIkshita’s Sahityaratnakaram. See pp. 273 and 282, Sources of Vijayanagar 
History, No. 1 of this series.— Ed. 

2 2 Bertrand, ii, p. 2. 
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under the circumstances. Thus the first attempt to convert the high- 
class Hindus of Madura to Christianity was a complete failure. 

Virappa*s death .—After a regin of about twenty-two years and nine 
months, Virappa Nayaka died, according to a Mftyunjaya Manuscript» 
in Avai^i, Manmatha (the beginning of September, 1595). His last 
inscription is dated Jaya*^®; the earliest inscription of his successor is in 
Manmatha hence Virappa must have died at least before April, 
1596. So the date given by the above-mentioned chronicle may be 
taken to be correct. 


Appendix D, No. tl8. 
Ibid., No. 91. 



CHAPTER V 

KRISHl^APPA NAYAKA II 
(1595-1601) 

Virappa Nayaka bad three sons: Kumara Krish^appa 
Vi^vappa, and Kasturi Rangappa. He was succeeded by the eldest, 
known also as Vira Krishija, in September, 1595. Nelson speaks of 
the joint rule of Krishijappa and Vi^vappa. Mr. Rangachari thinks 
that the latter was the elder brother. Both agree in saying that the 
joint rulers were in the leading-strings of old Ariyanatha. They regard 
the death of the latter as the most important event of this period. 
While Nelson' welcomes it as the deliverance of the Nayaks from his 
benumbing influence and as the removal of the chief stumbling-block 
to all progress, Mr. Rangachari deplores it 'not only a loss but (a) 
disaster'; for ‘Ariyanatha . . . gave the Naik kingdom its strength 
and its security, its organization and its resources.''' ‘Besides guiding 
the kings of Madura, he took upon himself the task of maintaining 
the integrity of the Empire and saving the descendants of Krishija- 
deva Raya from the shadow of neglect and danger of extinction.'® 
‘He, in short, .. . kept the union of the tottering empire by his 
loyalty.'^ Taylor's warning*^ that ‘any conjectures founded on these 
indications may for the present be spared’ has been neglected with a 
vengeance; there is not an iota of evidence to substantiate this 
extravagant panegyric. 

' The date of the death of Ariyanatha is 1600, according to Nel¬ 
son. Mr. Rangachari's estimate of the duration of his power and his 
date for his death do not seem to be quite consistent. At first he says: 
‘For more than half a century after Vi^vanatha’s death (which occurr¬ 
ed in 1563, according to him) ... ‘he (Ariyanatha) was the pilot of 
the infant kingdom.'® This statement puts the death of Ariyanatha 

^ p. 107. 

a I.A., 1916, p. 102. 

8 Ibid,, p. 101. 

^ Ibid,, p. 102. 
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after 1613. Later on : 'But Aryanatha's labours were not destined 
to end as Vi^vanatha’s lieutenant and minister. He 'was destined to 
hold that power for the next 40 Accordingly Ariyanatha must 

have died in 1603. Finally : ‘For more than 38 j>gars he had been the 
life of the young state, and given it glory and success.' 'In 1600 he 
felt the effects of age and toil, and succumbed to death.'® It is very 
hard to understand the process by which Mr. Rangachari managed to 
come to this final conclusion, on the basis of the irreconcilable state¬ 
ments quoted above. 

With regard to the age of Ariyanatha at the time of his death, 
Mr. Rangachari similarly changes his position. In the beginning, the 
says that he was born ‘somewhere in the 2nd or 3rd decade of he 
10th century' and that he 'must have been about 20 years younger 
than Vi^vanatha'.* Further on, he remarks that, in 1595, he was 
‘more than 80'.'” If Mr. Rangachari is not sure whether Ariyanatha 
was born in the second or the third decade of the sixteenth century, 
he could hardly be more than eighty in 1595 as he asserts. If he 
stands by the latter statement, Ariyanatha's birth could not have 
been later than at least 1515, and the alternative of the third decade 
has to go. According to Mr. Rangachari, VHvanatha was 'born in 
the beginning of the 16th century or a decade before'.* * Taking only 
1500 for VUvanatha's birth, Ariyanatha's birth would be in 1520, and 
in 1595 he would be only seventy-five, and not ‘more than 80'. Mr. 
Rangachari docs not state his authority for all these conjectures, and 
only his assertion stands that Ariyanatha was more than eighty in 
1595. If so, he must have been at least eighty-five at the time ascrib¬ 
ed for his death. 

We shall take Mr. Rangachari's final date for Ariyanatha's death 
as 1600 and examine its probability. It is apparently based on 
Taylor's translation of a Mftyunjaya Mamscript^^ which says that 
Ariyanatha died on the 7th Chittirai, ^arvari, and ‘held the united 
offices of minister and generalissimo during four reigns, or thirty-eight 
years and nine months'. The original of this translation'® gives the 
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date as 7th Chittirai, Sarvadhari, which is 19th April, 1588, approxi¬ 
mately. There are only two inscriptions which refer to Ariyanatha; 
one of 1560** and another of 1570, where he, along with two others, 
is described as the agent of Vi^ivanStha Nayaka, Krish^appa Nayaka 
and Virappa Nayaka.*'' But there is not sufficient evidence to arrive at 
a definite conclusion regarding his age and date of death. Therefore 
the date 1600 for the event can be accepted only provisionally, if at 
all. There seems to be no valid ground for supposing that he was 
twenty years younger than Vi^vanatha ; on the contrary, it is likely 
that he was a little older. The Mrtyunjaya Manuscript on his life says 
that he took Vi^vanatha with him to the south. Considering the 
difficulties of his task, it is probable that the latter was given an 
elderly adviser. If so, Ariyanatha must have lived to a ripe old 
age. 


Krishijappa Nayaka appears prominently in the inscriptions of 
the period. He is described as ‘sitting on the lion-throne of Vallabha 
NarEndra* in a record of 1596,‘« and as the ‘Pan^ya Parthiva 
Krishna Nfpatih' (King Krishna, the Pan^ya king) in 1597.*’^ It 
was he who was responsible for the VeHangu^i Plates of Venkata I, 
dated 1598, and the PadmanSri copper plates of the same year.** In 
an inscription of 1600'® his agent is mentioned. Thus his epigraphi- 
cal records range between 1596 and 1600, and he was all in all thro¬ 
ughout his reign. Mr.Rangachari admits that nothing is known about 
his elder brother and co-ruler, ‘Vi^vanatha IIP. 

The Vijayanagar emperor, Venkata I, is recognized as the para¬ 
mount sovereign by Krisn^appa Nayaka**® and by the Pan^yas.*** A 
few records of the former make his position clear ; these are his cop¬ 
per plate grant of 1597 at the request of Krishijappa Nayaka**® and 
his VeJlangu^i Plates of 1598. Venkata I had thus sufficient control 
over both the Nayaks and their subordinates, the Pan^yas ; and the 
latter were loyal to him. The inscriptions of the Pan^yas show that 
their power was gradually increasing under the Nayaks. Further, 
the grant of villages in the Tiruva^iraj^a**® indicates that the con- 

^ ^ Appendix D, No. 49. 

» » Ibid., No. 66. 

*« Ibid,, No. 92. 
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qucred territory of Travancore remained intact, and the Tiruva^ii 
was at least not aggressive. Krish^appa Nayaka’s position with regard 
to the Pan^lyas and Travancore was secure and his loyalty to the 
emperor beyond question. 

His death ,—After a short reign of about five years and nine 
months, Krish^appa Nayaka died in Vaikafei, Plava (May-Junc, 
1601), according to the Mftyunjaya Manuscripts, The Pandyan Chroni¬ 
cle gives the period of his reign as seven years, from Margali, Man- 
matha, to Chittirai, Plava; but this comes to only about five years 
and four months. There is consistency between the dates and the 
total period in the case of the former. However, there is not much 
difference between the two with regard to the final date of the reign. 
Further, there is no conflict with inscriptions, the last one for Krish- 
i)appa belonging to 1600. 



CHAPTER VI 

MUTTU KRISHlilAPPA NAYAKA 

(1601—1609) 

On the death of Krish^appa Nayaka II, the throne is said 
to have been usurped by his youngest brother, Kasturi Ranga, the 
other brother Viivappa having predeceased him. Within the course 
of about a week the usurper is said to have been murdered in the 
Sandyamandapa, probably as an expression of populnr protest against 
his action, and Muttu Krish^appa crowned. This latter is not men¬ 
tioned by the Pdndyan Chronicle and by one Mrtyunjaya Manuscript^ ; 
but it is clear from the other chronicles, inscriptions, and a few 
coins, that he came to the throne some time after the death of Krish- 
^lappa Nayaka II. 

Nelson and Mr. Rangachari, following some chronicles, consider 
Muttu Krish^appa as the son of Krishijappa Nayaka II. But a 
Mrtyunjaya Manuscript^ and the Maduraittalavaraldiu say that he was the 
son ofVi^ivappa, the younger brother of Krish^appa Nayaka II. 
This view is confirmed by the Kuniyur Plates of Venkata II, which 
give the genealogy of the Nayaks upto Tirumala Nayaka. Hence it 
is to be taken that Muttu Krishijappa was the son of ViSvappa, the 
second son of Virappa Nayaka. 

‘ Organization of the Marava Country. —The most important event of 
Muttu Krish^appa's reign was the effective organization of the 
Marava country under the Setupatis. Whether the SCtupatis were 
established or restored is immaterial to our present purpose, but it is 
highly probable that they were the vassals of the PSn^yas before. 
Nelson says: Tt.seems probable that in the time of Muttu Krish- 
t^appa, the Ramnad country . . . was under the "management of two 
Commissioners appointed by the Governor'of Madura.'* Mr. Ranga¬ 
chari thinks that this experiment may have been made by Vi^va- 
natha, the founder of the Nayak dynasty, and asserts that it was a 

* Taylor, 0. H. MSS., vol. ii, p. 119. 

® Ibid., p. 260. 

• p. 109. 

9 
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success till 1600. It was only after this year that the Ramnad coun¬ 
try fell into anarchy. He attempts to shield ViSvanatha and Ariya- 
natha, his heroes, from any charge of neglect of the Marava country.* 
But Nelson speaks of the unqualified failure of the commission. 
Perhaps Muttu Krish^appa himself, or one of his immediate predeces¬ 
sors, tried that plan. In any case, final organization of the country 
was the work of Muttu Krishgappa. 

The Nayaks, in general, seem to have left the coast region open 
to the enterprise of foreign nations,® In the sixteenth century this 
policy of the open door remained unaltered. Gradually, however, 

^ I. A., 1916, p. 105. 

® The position of the Nayaks in regard to foreigners trading along the coast 
country was probably a mere continuation of the policy pursued by the Pandyas. 
There are good reasons for believing that with the great Cholas the overseas enter¬ 
prise of the Tamils came to an end and gradually gave place to Arab enterprise which 
ultimately superseded all Tamil effort in this direction both on the coast and in the 
Archipelago. Under the last great Pandya, Kula^ekhara, the agent of the horse¬ 
trading Jamal-ud-Din, Governor of Shiraz, held the chief place in this region. He 
occupied, according to the Muhammadan historians, a high place even in the councils 
of the Pandya. This position of the agent of the Muhammadan trader at Kayal is in 
striking contrast to the position that the foreigners occupied under the great Cholas, 
as is exemplified in the case of the mere building of a Buddhist Vihara and making 
grants of lands to it by the rulers of Kadaram under the great Cholas, The rulers of 
Ka^aram (5ri BhSja ar Palambang) had to obtain permission in both cases by 
sending out special missions and obtaining the requisite license through the interven¬ 
tion of the foreign secretary of the Cholas. That state of things had completely 
vanished under the Pandyas, The conquest of the Pandya country by Vijayanagar 
does not appear to have provided for this immediately, as in all probability this 
conquest did not involve the acquisition of all the coast territory by the new empire. 
It is in connection with the appointment of Lakkaga, the chief Dag g a yak at head¬ 
quarters, as a ‘Special Commissioner for the South’, that the first eflfort at bringing the 
coast region under the control of the provincial government comes into view. 
Lakkaga had the combined title of Viceroy of Madura and ‘Lord of the Southern 
Ocean’. ‘This Lordship of the Southern Ocean* seems to imply control over the ports 
and, to a certain extent, command of the overseas trade. In the period of usurpation 
an effort was made to bring the Pandyas under control chiefly through the efforts of 
Narasa Nayaka^ the father of the great king Krishnadiva Raya. That probably meant 
a more thorough conquest of the whole region and its reduction to a position of sub¬ 
ordination to the empire as a means of extending the imperial authority down to 
the coast, as it was about that time when the Portuguese made their first appeara¬ 
nce on the west coast. The enterprise of foreigners on the coast assumed a more 
definite shape and showed aggressive features under Vasco da Gama and Albuquer¬ 
que, The dissatisfaction expressed by the latter in regard to the reception given to 
his agent, Fra. Luiz, immediately after the fall of Goa is evidence of the cautious 
imperial policy of Krishgadeva Raya. His subsequent transactions with the 
Portuguese showed a spirit friendly to their commercial enterprise; but he was 
equally clear in discountenancing the more aggressive enterprise of the Portuguese 
aganinst the coast power, as in the case of Zamorin of Calicut, against whom 
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the establishment of an independent authority, at the back of their 
dominions, was felt by the Nayaks to be prejudicial to their interests. 
The following remarks of Bishop Caldwell* explain the situation 
created by the policy of indifference towards the coast region which 
the Nayaks followed in the beginning: * Xavier . . . speaks of the 

Paravas as “subjects of His Portuguese Majesty*' . . . The entire civil 
and criminal jurisdiction of the fishery coast had been seized upon by 
the Portuguese, and ... all dues and taxes, including the valuable 
revenue arising from the pearl-fishery, had been assumed by the 
governors appointed by the Portuguese Viceroy. The Portuguese had 
not asked any native potentate's consent to the formation of their 
settlements'. Thus political disruption and financial spoliation seem 
to have followed in the wake of commercial and religious penetra¬ 
tion. It was probably to counteract these hostile influences of 
foreigners that Muttu Krish^iappa established a strong government 
in the Marava country. 

These political and financial motives seem to have been the chief 
cause of the revival of the SStupatis. A religious purpose was not 
wanting. The whole Marava country was in a chaos of disorder and 
insecurity, and consequently the way to Rame^varam, to which pil- 


Albuquerque sought an alliance with the Raya. Krishna gave no reply to this, 
indicating clearly that he did not favour that kind of enterprise. The coming of 
Francis Xavier to the Parava coast, combined with various others of the doings of 
the Portuguese on the west coast, indicated the character of the peaceful penetra¬ 
tion of the Portuguese missionaries actively supported by the Portuguese civil 
government. It was the advent of this new influence that called for more drastic 
action on the part of the empire, the so-called invasion of the Ba^ages against 
which Portuguese writers bitterly complain. It was no more than a drastic effort 
made to assert imperial authority, and explains the constant vigilance and active 
enterprise of Ramaraja V^hala and his brother Timma in the south for a 
period almost of ten years. The adoption of Christianity by the Paravas was held 
to imply a change of fealty from the Indian government to the king of Portugal, 
and that naturally would have provoked drastic measures for the assertion of 
Vijayanagar authority. Vi^vanatha’s subordinate position during this period of 
Ramaraja Vi^thala’s activity in the south finds an explanation in this as also the 
immediately preceding effort to extend Travancore authority across the whole 
peninsula to the cast coast. This reassertion of imperial authority seems to have 
been in the main successful and help good so long as the empire lasted. After 
the battle of Talikota, the peaceful efforts of the missionaries, chiefly Jesuits^ 
combined with the enlightened policy of toleration pursued by the emperors 
gradually enabled them to gain lost ground and even renew their aggressive 
activity which involved the change of political allegiance. It is this undercurrent 
of political activity of the missionaries that brought the native powers down upon 
them in India, as in the famous persecutions of Christians in the Roman empire 
during the early centuries of the Christian era. ’-Ed, 

® History of Tinnevelly, p. 71. 
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grims flocked, was rendered unsafe. The date of this event is said in 
a Makenzie Manuscripf^ to be 1605. This is likely to be correct, as 
the first Setupati inscription of this j)criod belongs to 1607. 

The actual circumstances leading to the restoration of the Setu- 
patis are described by the chronicles in their own way. As is usual 
with Mr. Rangachari, he does not neglect to cram into his history all 
the romantic literature on the subject; he is very careful not to omit 
even stories of ‘doubtful veracity' and ‘absurd and inaccurate’ versi¬ 
ons of events, in his own terminology. Readers, eager for the strange 
and the curious, may find much mental pabulum in his elaborate 
narratives and lengthy extracts. What is clear from the account of 
the chronicles is that Muttu Krisht^appa made da^aika TSva, U^ai- 
yan Setupati, only after testing his capacity to deal effectively with 
the situation in the Marava country. It seems that the latter was 
allowed a free hand on agreeing to pay a fixed tribute. At first he 
appears to have made the passage to RamS^varam safe by fortifying 
Ramnad and Pogalur, and arranging escorts for the pilgrims. The 
turbulent chiefs in the surrounding country were subdued and a 
strong government established at KajaiyarkBvil, Pattamangalam, and 
other places, most probably by Sa^aika Teva or Dajavay Setupati, 
though all this is attributed to his son, Kuttan Setupati, by the 
History of the Carnataca Governors, 

Dajavay Setupati's inscriptions at Rame^varam record his gifts 
to the temple ; these arc a grant of five villages in 1607, and another 
grant of eight villages in 1608. A copper plate record of 1608 refers 
to a grant of lands to the temple servants.® He seems to have been 
a successful ruler who did much for peace and progress by clearing 
forests and encouraging cultivation. It is likely that he ruled till 1623, 
as the Mackenzie Manuscript, referred to above, says, and was succeeded 
by his son, Kuttan Setupati; for the latter's first inscription* is dated 
21st Ma^i, Rudhirodgari (the beginning of March, 1624). 

Christianity and Robert de Nobili, —We have seen how the Madura 
Mission was established towards the close of the reign of Virappa 
Nayaka, and how the first attempts at conversion failed to cope with 
the insuperable obstacles to success. Still Fernandez continued his 
futile policy with much perseverance till 1606, when new develop¬ 
ments in missionary activity overwhelmed his work. In the reign of 


Taylor, 0. H, MSS., ii, Appendix, p. 49. 
* Appendix D, No. 105, 109 and 106. 

« Ibid., No. 122. 
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Muttu Krishijappa a most thorough-going scheme of conversion to 
Christianiy, which owed its inception and execution to Robert de 
Nobili, was worked out. This great experiment of de Nobili and the 
work of his successors in the Madura Mission are important chapters 
in the history of Christianity in India. Though they have been elabo¬ 
rately deat with by scholars best fitted to handle them, they are yet 
subjects of controversy, because much partisanship inevitably enters 
into questions of religion and religious history. The works of 
J.Hough (History of Christianity in India) and J.W. Kaye (Christianity 
in India) are charged with much passion and.vehemence, exhibiting an 
utter want of ‘sympathy^ with the subject: and, therefore, they are 
of doubtful value. The Rev. J. S. Chandler (The Jesuit Mission in 
Madura) handles the subject more soberly. We are at present directly 
concerned only with the political influences and results of missionary 
activities. 

De Nobili seems to have formed a general plan of his work in 
India, even before leaving Europe. He is said to have declared like 
St. Paul: T will make myself Indian to save the Indians.*^® Herein 
lay the germs of his policy of Indianizing Christianity. By birth an 
Italian, connected with the ecclesiastical hierarchy of Europe, he was 
endowed with a towering personality and a penetrating intellect. He 
came to Madura in December, 1606, and his uninterrupted ‘medita¬ 
tion* was perhaps on the details of his plan of campaign. He 
had already analysed the causes of his predecessor’s failure, 
and he scrpulously avoided the impression of a Parangi by a careful 
regulation of his dress and diet. He openly dissociated himself from 
Fernandez proclaiming that he (de Nobili) was a ‘Roman Brahman*. 
His daring and original plan consisted mainly of three features, viz. 
*the adaptation of the life of the missionary to that of the people* 
(the Brahmans), the appropriation of harmless (Hindu) customs and 
ceremonies for Christian use’, and ‘the thorough study of the 
vernaculars (and Sanskrit, the language of the sacred books of 
Hinduism) with a view to fluency of speech and writing, and accurate 
knowledge of the literature of the people.*’* In all these three items, 
he initiated a departure from old and accepted methods of 
proselytism. 

Soon after he began his work, he made some conversions of high- 
placed people, and his fame spread throughout the country. It is 
said that even the Nayak desired an interview with him, which was. 


Bertrand, ii, p. 3. 

J. S. Chandler, The Jesuit Mission in Madura^ p. 35. 
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however, cleverly refused. This initial success naturally created 
some flutterings in orthodox circles, but the influence of *Herm^catti* 
fErumaika{ti), a Polegar, prevented a crisis. On the 15th of January, 
1609, de Nobili wrote: ‘The tempest of the Brahmans has passed.' 
(Bertrand, ii, p. 26). Thus the reign of Muttu Krishijappa saw the 
beginnings of Nobili's endeavours in the cause of Christianity. 

Muttu Krishnappa's attitude towards the Vijayanagar Emperor,—Thtrt 
are only a few inscriptions of Muttu Krishijappa's reign which 
indicate his attitude towards Venkata I, the Vijayanagar emperor. 
Two records of the latter, dated 1602 and 1604, prove his authority 
in the Nayak dominions.** There is only one inscription referring to 
Muttu Krishijappa during his reign.'* His copper coins apparently 
prove his loyalty to the emperor; on the obverse, there is the legend 
‘Tiruvemga(la)' and on the reverse ‘Mudu-Krishi^a'.'^ There are 
other coins of the Nayaks,'* according to Hultzsch (Elliot Collection 
No. 177J, which mention ‘Vemkatapa' on the reverse, and contain 
the fish-emblem, and are found in large numbers in the bazaars of 
Madura. But there is no clear evidence that they belong to Muttu 
Krishijappa. But Mr. Rangachari thinks it is 'practically certain' 
that they are his coins, because they are of the same type as the 
former.'* 

Throughout his reign Muttu Krishijappa was engaged in the 
peaceful work of orderly administration. His arrangements for the 
settlement of the Marava country constituted a move in the right 
direction, though, in the long run, the existence of a strong chieftaincy 
near Madura was not an unmixed good. On occasions of vital 
emergency and crisis, as we shall see, it sometimes rallied to the cause 
of the kingdom. Muttu Krish^appa's dealings with the missionaries 

'2 Appendix D, Nos. 99 and 101. 

/Mi., No. 104. 

* * The obverse legend of this coin, Tiruveiiiga(Ja), may have no connection 
with the name of the king Venkata. It may stand for the patron god of the 
Madura Nayaks, as the particular form of Vishtjiu to which they were devoted. 
It will be remembered that Krish^appa Nayaka installed this form of god 
Vishtju in the temple he constructed in the new town Krishtjapuram founded by 
him. If that should turn out to be so, this would be something like an effort at 
independnee, but it is hardly a necessary inference in the face of the statement of 
Caesar Frederick, who says that each provincial governor issued copper coins of 
his own so that the traveller had to take fresh change almost every day that he 
travelled.— Ed, 

LA., 1891, p. 308, No. 38, 

LA., 1891, p. 308, No. 37. 

LA., 1916, p. 104. 
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reveal his broad-minded toleration and appreciation of honest effort, 
provided it did not go against the stability of the kingdom. A weak 
man, feeling the insecurity of his position, would not have given room 
for such activities. His control over the coasts is clear from 
Caldwell's references,^’ and from the letter of Albert Laerzio, dated 
November 20, 1609, where the Paravas are described as the tributaries 
of the king of Madura and the latter as the ally of the Portuguese.*® 
His gift of lands to the Bhagavati temple at Cape Comorin and 
'other evidence* clearly show that the Madura Nayak had complete 
control over the Comorin Coast.** Further, Muttu Krish^appa’s 
resources were devoted to objects of popular approval, as the building 
of Pagodas, grant of agrahdras, and construction of tanks. He is also 
said to have built a town called Krishqapuram between Madura and 
Skandamalai, and a ^iva temple at Kayattur. 

His death,— only real guide to the date of Muttu Krish- 
^appa's death seems to be an inscription of his successor, Muttu 
Virappa Nayaka, dated Kllaka,*® which places the latest limit of this 
event in April, 1609. Nelson and Mr. Rangachari give the same year, 
though they fail to mention on what authority their view is based. It 
is worth of note, however, that Laerzio's letter of November 20, 1609, 
docs not refer to the death of Muttu Krish^appa. 

Muttu Krishijappa left three sons, Muttu Virappa, Tirumala, 
and Kumara Muttu, according to the History of the Carnataca Govern 
nors and some Mackenzie Manuscripts. But the Mrtyunjaya Manuscripts 
and the Pdndyan Chronicle do not mention Kumara Muttu. The 
Kuniyur Plates of Venkata II say that Muttu Krishna had two sons, 
Muttu Vira and Tirumala There seems to be no reference in any 
other inscriptions to a younger brother of Tirumala, but they mention 
a Kumara Muttu Tirumala as the son of Tirumala Nayaka. There¬ 
fore, that Muttu Krish^appa had a third son cannot be accepted 
without further evidence. 


* ^ History of Tinnevelly, pp. 71-2, 

* * Bertrand, ii, p. 2. 

^ ® V. Nagam Aiya, The Travancore State Manual^ i, p. 302; 
Appendix D, No. 102. 

Appendix D, No. 110. 
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MUTTU ViRAPPA NAYAKA I 

(1609-C.1623) 

Muttu Virappa succeeded his father early in 1609. The most 
important question to examine in his reign is his attitude towards the 
Vijayanagar empire. Mr. Rangachari takes it that his loyalty is 
beyond doubt. In support of his opinion, he cites a copper-plate 
grant of 1609, ‘ issued by Venkata I at the request of Muttu Virappa 
Nayaka. This proves nothing to the point, as it was at the very com- 
mencent of his reign. Another inscription he refers to is the damaged 
record of a Venkatadeva Maharaja, making a gift for the merit of 
Virappa Nayaka in 1617.'^ But Venkata I died in 1614. Mr. Ranga¬ 
chari says ‘even if he was a relation of the imperial family, that 
inscription is an evidence in favour of Virappa's vassalage.® This 
assumes the point to be proved, viz., the existence of a Venkatadeva 
in the imperial royal family 1617. A third inscription, adduced by 
Mr. Rangachari to prove his contention, is a copper-plate charter of 
1620.* This record from the Coimbatore district is a grant by a 
Raghunatha Maharaja, the son of Sri Venkatadeva Maharaja of 
UraiyUr, the agent of Vi^vanatha-Virappa Nayaka and feudatory of 
Vira Ramadeva, then ruling at Penukon^a. As it refers to unknown 
mahaharajas of Uraiyur, it is a very flimsy basis to support Muttu 
Virappa's loyalty to the empire.® 

Other sources of information tend to show that Muttu Virapa 
Nayaka, far from being loyal to his soverign, aimed at making him- 

^Appendix D, No. 111. 

^Ibid., No. 119. 

1916, p. 133, n. 

^Appendix D, No. 120 

®The maharajas of Uraiyur, mentioned in this record, may after all be a family 
of petty chiefs or jaghirdars whose headquarters had been at Uraiyur. The mention 
of Vira Kamadeva as ruling at Penukon^a is evidence of the donor’s loyalty to the 
empire, as, at the date 1620, the young prince Rama, who escaped massacre, was 
actually the ruler of Vijayangar. It will be remembered that it was in support of this 
prince that Raghunatha Nayaka of Tanjorc fought the battle of Toppur against a 
coalition of other governors under the leadership of the Nayak of Madura.— Ed. 
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self independent of imperial control. Vico, in his letter of the 30th 
of August, 1611, remarks that he was irregular in the payment of 
tribute, and would never pay it willingly.® In the letter of Proenza, 
dated 1659, it is said that Tirumala Nayaka only continued his 
predecessor's policy of separation from the Vijayanagar empire.^ 
Barradas informs us that the Nayak of Madura joined Jagga Raya, 
the unscrupulous traitor, in the imperial war of succession that 
followed the death of Venkata I, and that it was his help that pro¬ 
longed that struggle. Mr. Rangachari thinks that Muttu Virappa 
may have honestly believed that the defeated party of Jagga Raya was 
in the right; but such a hypothesis, in the face of the plain facts, 
must be proved before it can be accepted as Virappa's inscriptions 
from 1610 to 1623 give a strong negative proof of his disregard of the 
imperial connection.^ They mention only Muttu Virappa though some 
of them were issued by him, and have nothing to say about the Vijaya¬ 
nagar emperor. It is highly probable that the former took advan¬ 
tage of the empire's troublous days, consequent on the death of 
Venkata I.* 

® Brtrand, ii, p. 124: vide Appendix A, Letter 
Ibid.y iii, p. 42: Letter No. 1. 

8 Appendix D, Nos. 112, 114, 115, 116, 118, 123, 124. 

* On the question of Muttu Virappa’s hostility to the empire there can be no 
doubt. Ever since the battle of Talikota and the consequent removal of the capital 
of the empire from Vijayanagar to Peniikon^a, the province of Madura had showed a 
tendency to break off from the imperial connection, at any ra te, to disregard it, as the 
empire was not conveniently placed to enforce its authority. After the first years 
of reconstruction emperor Tirumala was able to rehabilitate his position to a great 
extent, and Krishijappa Nayaka I, his contemporary, seems to have main¬ 
tained the form, at any rate, of loyalty. It is this doubtful allegiance of the distant 
province of Madura, and possibly a similar attitude on the part of the viceroys of 
Sriraogapattaijiam, that led to the particular arrangement in regard to the government 
of the empire on the death of Tirumala. According to Tirumala Aiyangar, the 
minister of Ghikkadeva Raya of Mysore, the empire was put in commission, 
as it were. The three sons of Tirumala succeeded to the government as a whole; 
the eldest surviving one, Sriranga, had the general control over the empire 
and occupied the throne. The next younger brother, Rama, was given the vice- 
royalty of ^rirangapat^aijam and made that his headquarters. Venka^apati, the last 
of the brothers, had his headquarters in Chandragiri and was a sort of over-governor 
of the provinces of what were the Tun^ira, Ghola and Pan^ya kingdoms, that is 
all the Tamil country. Rather late in the reign of Virappa Nayaka an attempt seems 
to have been made to overthrow the imperial authority, as this same account says that 
when ^riranga died childless and probably predeceased by Rama, Venka'japati 
succeeded to the empire and almost the first act of his reign was the suppression of a 
rebellion in Madura, for which he deputed his first nephew, Tirumala, the eldest son 
of Rama, whose treason to the empire has already been referred to. It was subse¬ 
quently that Venka^apati led an invasion himself and brought Virappa back to a sense 
of loyalty to the empire. In this campaign Tanjore seems to have stoo 1 loyally by 
Venkata, and the battle of Vallamprakara, referred to in the Pudukottai Plates, has 
10 
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A Jesuit letter of 12th June, 1610 says that ‘Herm^catti (Erumai- 
katti) Nayaka...distinguished himself by his bravery, took some fort¬ 
ress by assault and returned victorious from the war. The great 
Nayak loaded him with honours and new favours’.’” Another letter 
of 25th November, 1611,” refers to a war between the Nayaks of 
Madura and Tanjore. It is not known what caused it, and how it 
was brought to a close. This seems to be different from the war 
of 1616. 

The death of the Vijayanagar emperor Venkata I in 1614 led to 
a tragic civil war between the loyal adherents of the legal claimant 
to the throne, headed by Yachama Nayaka, and the supporters of 
the putative son of Venkata under the leadership of Jagga Raya. 
Foiled in the north by the loyalist party, Jagga came to the south to 
join the opposition of Madura and Gingi against loyalist Tanjore. 
Muttu Virappa of Madura and the Nayak of Gingi had already 
espoused his cause, and Ragunatha, the Nayak of Tanjore, was the 
mainstay of the imperialist party of Yachama Nayaka. The contest, 
which took place at Trichinopoly, was not over in December, 1616, 
when Barradas wrote his account. The S'ohityaratnakaram and the 
RaghunUthabhyudayam refer to this war, and claim the victory for 
Tanjore; the latter speaks of the complete defeat of Jagga Raya and 
the Madura Nayak, and the former says that the Nayak of Madura 
destroyed the stone dam across the Kaveri, and that the hostilities 
came to an end by the marriage of his daughter with Raghunatha 
Nayaka.§ Therefore the imperial cause seems to have triumphed for 
the time. 

The Pudukottai Plates of Sri Vallabha and Varatunga Papdya, 
dated 1583,’’’describe a battle at Vallamprakara (Vallam) between 
the armies of Venkata Raja (Venkata I) and Vira Raja (Virappa 
Nayaka), in which the latter’s forces were destroyed and those of 
Achyuta Raja (Achyutappa Nayaka) fled away. If this is a reference 
to the war of succession, faught in the south in 1616, the date of the 
inscription will have to be revised. But there was no Venkata at that 


reference to this engagement. The Nayaks of Madura~seem to have forgiven neither 
the emperor for this assertion of authority nor the Nayaks of Tanjore for the loyal 
support that made this assertion possible. This general hostility to the empire 
accounts for much that remains otherwise inexplicable in the foreign policy of the 
Madura Nayaks.— Ed. 

* ® Bertrand, ii, p. 88. 

/i*V..p. 108. 

§ S.K.A. Sources, pp. 255, 260, 265, 270, 272-4, 289-90. 

T.A.S., \,pp. 61-88. 
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time, and Achyutappa Nayaka had already abdicated. Perhaps the 
expression 'armies of Venkata Raja’ was loosely used for the forces 
of the loyalist party and of Raghunatha Nayaka. If the date is 
correct, it is difficult to explain such a combination of contending 
parties in 1583 or before. It is said that this inscription was issued 
by Ativirarama’s brother, presumably after his death. But Mr. 
Krishna Sastri identifies ^ri Vallabha with Ativirarama Pan^ya, and 
Dr Burnell refers to a copper-plate grant that puts the latter's death 
in 1610. Even then, it is hard to understand how an inscription of 
Ativirarama could refer to the events of 1616. Therefore nothing 
definite can be said about the value of this inscription in relation to 
the war of succession of 1616.^* 

* ® The invasion of Madura, referred to in the previous note, by Venka^apati 
Raya must have taken place soon after 1586. The war between Tanjore and Madura, 
referred to in the Jesuit letters of 1610 and 1611, must be one in which the empire 
government had taken no part, probably because it was involved in one of those 
periodical struggles against the aggressions of the Muhammadans from the north. It 
was in the year 1610 that Raja U^aiyar was able to lay siege to, and take possession of, 
iSrirangapallatjiam from viceroy Tirumala without imperial intervention. This 
action on the part of Raja U^aiyar received imperial confirmation in 1612. This 
ratification of what might be construed as an act of war against the empire was 
probably owing to the dilliculties in which the empire was involved at the time, and 
the same difficulties would explain any rcstiveness on the part of Madura about the 
same period. The actual difliculties of the empire are found clearly stated in the 
Sahityaiatnakaram and Raghunathabhyudayaniy both of which relate to the history of the 
Nayaks of Tanjore, particularly Raghunatha Nayaka. The emperor Venka^pati» 
who was not without a will to enforce his authority upon the provinces of the empire, 
was then involved in a war caused by the invasion of the imperial territories by the 
Muhammadans of Golkonda and culminating in a siege of Penukon^a. At this time, 
the emperor obtained the assistance of young Raghunatha from his father, Achyutappa 
Nayaka of Tanjore. Raghunatha is credited with having beaten back the Muham¬ 
madans from siege of Penukon^a and given the emperor much-needed relief. He is 
said to have then obtained as a favour from the emperor the release from prison of 
Krishjjappa Nayaka of Gingi, who had been thrown into it by Venka^apati as 
punis^iment for an act of treason. 'I'he same situation probably constituted the 
influencing motive for Venka^apati Raya, who not only looked on with equanimity at 
the overthrow of his nephew in Srirangapa^^a^am by a feudatory of his, but actually 
accorded imperial sanction to the transfer of the viceroyalty of ^rlrangapa^ai^am 
from the recalcitrant nephew to a possibly loyal feudatory. The siege of 
Penukon^a therefore may have taken place in 1611 or 1612, and Raghunatha 
must have returned to Tanjore in the same year or the year following, 
Venka^apati died two years after, in 1614, and was succeeded by Sriranga 
Chikkaraya, the nephew of Venka^apati and younger brother of the late 
viceroy Tirumala of Srirangapa^^aijam. It was this nomination by Venkata of his 
nephew that brought about the war of succession, Jagga Raya setting up a puta¬ 
tive son of his sister, one of the queens of Venkata Failing in his efforts to 
prevent the accession of Sriranga Chikkaraya to the empire, Jagga Raya wreaked 
his vengeance by massacring the whole of the royal family. But a loyal chieftain, 
Yachama Nayaka, managed to save by a stratagem one of the young princes, 
Rama by name. Yachama cut through the enemy’s lines and escaped with the 
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Change of Capital .—The choronicles say nothing about Muttu 
Virappa Nayaka’s transfer of capital from Madura to Trichinopoly, 
though they speak of Tirumala Nayaka as ruling from the latter 
place at the commencement of his reign. In Guerreo’s Relation the 
Nayak is said to be holding his court in Madura in 1604.’* L^on 
Besse/'’ probably basing himself on Jesuit records, says that ‘the 
Nayak of Madura removed his court and army to Trichinopoly in 
1616 with the object of making war with the king of Tanjore’. This 
conclusion may be accepted.’® 


prince to the protection of the loyal viceroy of Tanjore. Jagga Raya also moved 
southward rapidly to prevent the fugitive prince and general from successfully effecting 
their escape into Tanjore. The prince and his protector were met at Kumbakonam by 
Raghunatha and were taken in safety to Tanjore. At the time that Jagga arrived 
near the island of Srirangam, the Nayak of Gingi, and the Nayak of Madura with his 
accessory Portuguese contingent and even troops from Travancore, his feudatory 
Pandyas, and, in fact, all the feudatories of the empire were ready to join him as the 
result of a previously organized effort. Tanjore stood loyal: Mysore docs not appear 
to have interfered for the obvious reason that the acquisition of Srirangapattf'ijam 
was too recent, and Raja U^aiyar had reason to be grateful to the late emperor for 
the conferment of the viceroyalty upon him. In any case, there was no reason what¬ 
soever for Mysore to join in this combination, and there was valid reason against Raja 
U^aiyar’s doing so. All these transactions would have taken time, and the battle at 
Toppur, which was the result of the machinations of the feudatories, could not 
have taken place before 1616. A detailed account of this battle is embodied in a 
report submitted by one of the subordinates of Raghunatha, and this report is 
dated the month of Asha^ha, in the cyclic year Naja : it would be some date in 
August-September of 1616-17. This report is embodied in the Telugu work 

Raghunathabhyudayam by his son and successor, Vijayaraghava of Tanjore. It is 
clear from this that the battle of Vallamprakara, referred to in the Pudukottai 
Plates (of date 15R2-3), cannot be taken to refer to the battle of Toppur. 
In the battle of Toppur Venkata or Virappa Nayaka of Madura or Achyuta 
of Tanjore, could none of them have taken part. The only difficulty in ^regard 
to this date (1562-3) is that, at that date or before it Venkata was not the 

emperor, but he was as good as that, as the superior viceroy of the three 

governorships in the Tun^ira, Ghola, and Pan^ya countries. He may have 

intervened in the war as regent of the emperor, iSriranga, and in his own name 
as a superior viceroy. This is more than probable as his elder brother Sriranga 
was a prisoner in the hands of the Golkonda general in the year 1579-80— Ed. 

** Caldwell, History of Tinnevelly, p. 71. 

La Mission du Maduri, p, 3. 

’ ® The change of capital from Madura to Trichinopoly seems to have been 
the direct result of the combination that culminated in the battle of Toppur. 
L^on Besse’s statement that this took place in 1616 seems to be founded on fact. 
By 1616 the hostility between Madura and Tanjore had settled into a habitual 
kind of relation between the two Nayakships. The aggressions of the Muham¬ 
madans made the difficulties of Venkata’s last years of rule so great as to make 
him more or less acquiesce in the achievement of practical independence by Raja 
U^aiyar of Mysore. This example must have made a similar effort on the part of 
the other viceroys of the empire quite normal. The massacre of the royal family 
and the consequent unequal division of the empire into two camps of loyalists and 
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Felatiotis with the Pandyas ,—If the Pudukottai Plates of Sri 
Vallabha and Varatunga Pan^ya belong to the reign of Muttu 
Virappa, it is clear that the Pan^yas co-operated with him in his war 
with Tanjore. Caldwell*^ considers Ativirarama Pan(Jya as the last 
of the later Pan^yas, and he must have died at the latest by 1610; 
but Dr. Burnell refers to a Sundara Pandya, his successor, and a 
record of his in his thirteenth year, i.e., 1622. There are practically 
no reliable inscriptional records of the Panglyas from the time of Muttu 
Virappa Nayaka. The late Mr. T.A. Gopinatha Rao gives a list of 
the Pan^yas, which goes to 1753.'® A Jesuit letter of 1666 refers to 
the extinction, long ago, of the kingdom of Tenka^i/*. It is not 
clear whether there were any real Pandya rulers after the reign of 
Muttu Virappa Nayaka. 

On the whole, the Pan^yas seem to have been loyal to the 
Nayakas of Madura. The boast of Muttu Krishna and Muttu Vira 
that they conquered the ‘Panchar' (Pan^yas) was perhaps only a 
reflection of Visvanatha's conquest of them.^® The early Nayaks 
after Visvanatha do not seem to have undertaken any military 
action against them. They did not, probably, interfere much with 
their internal administration, but they seem to have insisted only on 
tribute, and military help when required. This quasi-independent 
status was allowed to them, perhaps to check possible aggression from 


‘rebels*, of the latter of whom the Nayak of Madura was the acknowledged leader, 
made it necessary for him to lake more vigorous and permanent steps to safeguard 
himself against loyalist Tanjore, The great military object of the combination 
before the battle of Toppur was to prevent the fugitive prince from getting into 
Tanjore. Jagga seems to have placed himself along the road leading from Tiru- 
vaijijamalai or Gingi into Trichinopoly. The road through Mysore was for 
obvious reasons not feasible for Yacha and his ward, the fugitive prince. They 
apparently took the coast road: Raghunatha*s advancing to Kumbakonam to meet 
them is a clear indication of this. Trichinopoly therefore would be the most 
desirable salient for the purpose of this combination. After the victory of Toppur 
the hostility of Tanjore would have been all the greater and perhaps even more 
aggressive, as she must have gained in prestige by being loyalist in her activities. 
By dislodging the Portuguese from Negapatam, by destroying the den of the 
Solaga chieftain at Devikot^a at the mouth of the Coleroon, and by defeating 
the disloyal combination against the empire, Tanjore must have gained immensely in 
prestige and power. So far, there were no signs of hostility from Mysore and 
Trichinopoly was, from the point of view of the strategist no less than from politi¬ 
cal considerations, the better placed for the capital of the great viceroyalty of the 
South.— Ed, 

1 History of Tinnevelly, pp. 53-4. 
r..4..S., i, p. 60. 

* ®. Bertrand, iii, p. 239. 

1909, p. 86. 
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Travancore. There is ample, evidence to show that the Pan^yas 
survived the establishment of the Nayaks in Madura for nearly a 
century. 

Mysore Aggression ,—Rangachari is surprised that Barradas 
does not mention Raja U^aiyar of Mysore in connection with the 
imperial war of succession. He argues, ‘from the condition of the 
times’, that he could not but have taken part in it in the 
cause of the empire. But his amplification of this statement 
only goes to prove that the Raja of Mysore was a selfish and 
aggressive ruler.* ^ There seems to be no evidence to charge 
Barradas with omission of facts in this instance. By regular conquest 
and annexations during his long reign, Raja U^aiySr made his terri¬ 
tories conterminous with the dominions of Madura. It appears proba¬ 
ble that he took advantage of Muttu Virappa’s engagement with 
Tanjore to send an army under one, called 'Mukilan' in the chronicles, 
to harry the Dindigul province.** It is said that the Polegars of 
Virupakshi and Ka^ijiva^i vigorously repulsed the invaders and 
freed the country from danger. In return for this service, the 
chronicles say, the former was honoured with the title of *Pathai- 
KavaV (Defender of the Roads), and latter with that of 'Chinna- 
Mysuran)* (Young Mysorean). Nelson*® does not give any date for 
this invasion; Mr. Rangachri says that it was about 1620, in which 
year, according to him,*^ Raja U^aiyar died. 


LA , 1916, pp. 134-5. 

22. Taylor, O.H.MSS,, ii, p. 169. 

2«. p. 119. 

2 4. i,A.^ 1916, p. 135. 

About the year 1616, the date of the battle of Toppur, the position of Raja 
U^aiyar in Mysore could not have been such as to enable him to take any active 
part in the engagement. It has already been stated that he actually took possessin 
of ^rirangapa^ta^am in 1610. He had to wait and perhaps to adopt a policy of 
loyalty to the empire designedly to justify this aggressive act of his. He so far 
succeeded that he obtained a confirmatory charter from Venkata in 1612. Even 
after the grant of this charter his position was insecure. There was the neighbour¬ 
ing viccroyatly of Channapa^^a^a as an effective barrier between him and ihe 
other portions of the empire. This viceroyalty included in it the Salem Barama- 
hals and was under the powerful family of Jagadova Rayal. The extent of 
territory occupied by him effectively almost at the end of his reign does not 
appear to have comprised more than the present-day district of Mysore with just 
the borderland beyond the hills in Coimbatore and Salem. It seems clear that, 
while his territory may have been conterminous with that of the Nayaks of 
Madura, he was in no such condition of security in his possession of the 
newly-acquired viceroyalty, as to launch out into distant aggression against 
the territory of the powerful Niyak of Madura. If he took any part in the 
battle of Topi ur, it must have been on the side of the emperor. But such action 
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Progress of Missonary Activities .—Encouraged by the first fruits of 
his labours, De Nobili built a new church in 1610, and secured some 
assistants, the chief of whom, Antonio Vico, reached Madura on the 
15th of September. The latter's letter of 22nd November, 1610,“® 
says that ‘the court of the great Nayak began to take part in per¬ 
secution and menacing words came from the palace’. Laerzio's letter 
of 8th December, 1610, speaks of persecutions as rife in that year.®® 
Another letter of 25th November, 1611, refers to a new persecution 
and the consequent diminution in the number of converts.®^ 
^Hermecattis* (Erumaikatti) attitude towards Nobili changed a little, 
but soon became favourable. The chief obstacle to the further prog' 
ress of Nobili’s work came from the representations of Fernandez to 
the higher authorities, questioning its very foundamentals as cutting 
at the root of Christianity. The details of the charges made it 
appear that Nobili’s religion was a ‘monstrous* combination of 
Paganism and Christianity. It is not clear whether Fernandez was 
actuated in this step only by feelings of vengeance at the loss of his 
prestige and influence that followed Nobili’s success. The Archbi¬ 
shop of Cranganore and the Provincial of Malabar, with whose con¬ 
sent Nobili had begun his work, consistently supported him against 
the vehemence of Fernandez. But when a new Provinicial succeeded 
Laerzio, Nobili’s real difliculties commenced. Fernandez became 
active once more, and this time he was successful. De Nobili was 
summoned before a Synod, and he put up an able defence of his 
position. Since it came to no unanimous decision, the question was 
referred to the authorities in Europe. In 1613 Cardinal Bellarmine, 
his uncle, asked him to stop his work. From 1611 Nobili had been 
in suspense and could not properly attend to his duties; now he had 
to cease his activities altogether. For about ten years he fought 
incessantly to obtain a better hearing of his cause. Finally, on the 
31st of January, 1623, the Papal Bull of Gregory XV exonerated him 
from almost all the charges, and approved of his methods. Thus, as 
Bertrand remarks,®* ‘the controversy about the rites, more fatal than 

on his part would have been an invitation for the aggressions of the Nayak of 
Madura, who was by far the most powerful of the Na yaks, with the exception 
perhaps of Tanjore. This position of Raja U^aiyar is confirmed by what we 
know of the operations that had to be actually undertaken against ^ambaJli and 
Bombajp in the reign of Kanthirava Narasa. Unless the chronicles bring into the 
period a later effort by Mysore, it seems very unlikely that Raja U^aiyar took 
any part in the battle of Toppur. If Raja U^aiyar had exhibited aggressiveness 
in this connection, the Nayak of Madura would have thought twice before 
changing the capital to Trichinophly, Ed, 

Bertrand, ii, p. 92. 
ao Ibid., p. 64. 
a*' Ibid,, p. 108. 
as /Wtf.,p. 197. 
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all the persecutions of Paganism, restrained the ardent zeal of De 
Nobili, suspended his conquests and endangered his work for 
more than ten years. At last, the intrepid missionary came out 
successful in this deplorable contest.* 

So far as Mudura was concerned, this controversy resulted in an 
irreparable loss of prestige to De Nobili. From experience he realized 
that this ancient seat of Hinduism was not the best place for recruits 
to Christianity. Vico admits in his letter of 1624^® that 'one will 
never encounter anywhere obstacles so great as in Madura*. Perse¬ 
cution was not the principal difficulty. Nobili*s via media in religion 
could only end in displeasing both sides. There was much artificiality 
in his whole scheme, which could not escape careful observers. His 
experiment in Madura was a failure, and he turned his eyes thencefor¬ 
ward to the north. 

Muttu Virappa’s reign saw the beginnings of a new policy with 
regard to religion and imperial politics, and the premontions of the 
inevitable danger from Mysore. Till now the Nayaks had not had 
to decide about their attitude with regard to an actively propagan¬ 
dist foreign religion; this question took definite shape only now. Muttu 
Virappa seems to have tolerated missionary activities only to a cer¬ 
tain extent. He did not try the feelings of his subjects to the break¬ 
ing-point, nor did he take up a policy of active persecution. The 
death of the Vijayanagar emperor, Venkata I, and the period of 
confusion which followed it, gave Muttu Virappa an opportunity to 
discard the phantom of imperial sovereignty. It is not clear how far 
he succeeded in his attempt. Vico's letter of 30th August, 161P° 
speaks of irregular payment of tribute, even insolent refusal of it, and 
the emperor collecting it at the point of the sword, with the result 
that ‘the people...pay for the fault of their princes* and that ‘all the 
country is devastated and the people are plundered or massacred*. 
It is difficult to judge how far this estimate of Muttu Virappa*s rule 
is the result of prejudice; in 1611 it was only about two years since he 
had ascended the throne. It is probable that he took more from 
his subjects than his predecessor had done, as he had his scheme of 
independence and the necessity to be prepared against aggression 
from Mysore. But the alleged tyrannical exercise of power by 
Muttu Virappa cannot be taken for a faithful picture of his rule, 
without adequate proof. 

Death of Muttu Virappa .—This question will be considered in 
connection with the accession of Tirumala Nayaka. 

2® Bertrand, ii, p. 226. 

Ibid,, p. 124, Vide Appendix A, Letter No. 10. 
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TIRUMALA NAYAKA 
(f. 1623-1659) 

Accession —Tirumala Nayaka, the younger brother of Muttu 
Virappa Nayaka (not his son, as the Jesuit records say), succeeded 
him on the throne. With regard to the date of his accession, the 
chronicles are almost unanimous. The Mrtyunjaya Manuscripts, the 
Maduraittalavaraldru and the Pdndyan Chronicle put it on the 7th 
Mabi, Dundubhi (about the 19th of February, 1623); the Supplementary 
Manuscript gives the year as Dundubhi. Even the History of the 
Carnataca Cover nors, which never agrees in its chronology with the 
other chronicles, comes very near to them in this particular instance, 
and ascribes the accession of Tirumala to Durmati, the year previous 
to Dundubhi. This is a remarkable feature as far as the evidence of 
the chronicles goes. 

But epigraphy does not lend support to this dating of the 
chronicles, viz. the 19th of February, 1623. There is an inscription 
of Muttu Virappa Nayaka, dated S. 1547, K. A. 798, Rudhirod- 
gari, Vaika4i 15.* In the M E, L, the Saka date is taken to be 

correct, and the other chronological details have been overlooked. 
The Kollam and cyclic years agree; K. A. 798 is from August, 1622 
to August, 1623; the cyclic years Rudhirodgari runs from April, 
1623, to April, 1624; Vaikasi 15 would be about the 27th of May. 
Thus the correct date of this inscription, viz: 27th May, 1623, is in 
accord with both the Kollam and cyclic years, and conflicts only 
with the Saka year. This is only one among numerous instances to 
show the inadvisability of pinning one's faith to a 5aka date by pre¬ 
ference, even in the face of clear evidence of its inaccuracy. As was 
pointed out before, the cyclic date is likely to be more correct than 
the Sakadatc, except in cases where the former has to be rejected on 
valid grounds. There is another inscription of Muttu Virappa,® dated 

* Appendix D, No, 125. 

a 1917, pp. 131 and 134. 

* Appendix D, No. 123. 

11 
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8.S. 1545, i.e. April, 1623, to April, 1624. A third inscription of his* 
is dated 8.S. 1545, K.A. 799, Rudhir5dgari, Kartikai 16. The cyclic 
date is approximately the 30th of November ; the Saka and Kollam 
years do not conflict with it. All these inscriptions go against the 
accession of Tirumala Nayaka about the 19th of February, 1623. An 
inscription of S.S. 1545® speaks of Ramaiya as the minister of 
Vi.4vanatha NSyaka (Tirumala Nayaka); this also puts the accession 
of Tirumala not earlier than April, 1623. But the cyclic year given 
in this record, viz. Srimukha, corresponds to 1633-4. Further, there 
are no inscriptions of Tirumala Nayaka prior to 1633 ; even the 
inscription of 1630 refers only vaguely to a Periya Nayakkaraiyan 
the Taijikkombu inscription of 1629 does not belong to him, as is 
alleged by Mr. Rangachari.'' The Kuniyur Plates of Venkata II, 
dated 1634. seem to be the first definite epigraphical record of Tiru¬ 
mala Nayaka. Thus inscriptional evidence does not go to confirm 
the pratically unanimous dating of the chronicles. 

The Jesuit records give some indications of the date of Tirumala^s 
accession. Vico’s letter of 1626* speaks of Virappa Nayaka as ‘the 
powerful prince of this country*. Proenza’s letter of 1559* says that 
Tirumala died in that year after a reign of thirty years ; this means 
that he ascended the throne about 1629. Muhammad Shariff Hanafi 
notes in his Majdlisu-S'Salatin written in 1628,’® that ‘when on one 
occasion, he visited Madura, the ruler of that place died after a few 
days'. Sewell” thinks that the person referred to might be Muttu 
Krishqappa, who died in 1609. If the Muhammadan writer were 
referring to such a distant event, he might have been more specific. 
It is likely that his sojourn in Madura was not long before the com¬ 
pilation of his work. If it were so, the death spoken of must have 
been that of Muttu Virappa, perhaps in 1627 or early in 1628. 

These considerations show that the date of Tirumala Nayaka’s 
accession is not established beyond doubt. It is not unlikely that 
Muttu Virappa died about 1627, even though Tirumala may have 
been the ruler of Madura from 1623 or 1624. This makes the position 
assumed in the Jesuit letters intelligible, viz. that they give a rough 

* /Hrf.No. 124. 

8 Ibid., No. 121. 

8 Ibid, No. \26, 

Sewell, i, p. 289. 

8 Bertrand, ii, p. 254. 

* Ibid,, iii, p. 50. Vide Appendix A, Letter No. 1. 

* 8 Sir H. Elliot, History of India, vii, d. 139, 

ii. p. 201. 
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estimate of thirty years. The chronicles might have taken the de 
facto for the de jure king. Another consideration, is that even a 
modest estimate of the length of Muttu Virappa's reign, according to 
the chronicles, comes to twenty-one years, which may be from 1609 
to 1629. Under these circumstances, it looks as though Tirumala 
Nayaka ruled in the name of his predecessor from 1623-4, and that he 
became actual reler in his own right only in 1627-8. In any case, the 
date of Nelson (p. 121), viz. January, 1623, has to be changed to at 
least about the 19th of February of the same year. Though he quotes 
from the letter of Proenza of 1659, and records in French the parti¬ 
cular statement that Tirumala Nayaka died after a reign of thirty 
years,*® he is disposed to accept more or less the date of the chronicles. 
He should have at least pointed out the discrepancy. Mr. Rangachari 
silently assumes 1623 as the correct date. 

Change of Capital .—When Tirumala Nayaka came to the throne, 
Trichinopoly was the capital. That he removed it to Madura is 
clear both from the chronicles and the Jesuit letters. The cause of 
this change is said by the former to be the cure of his disease of cat¬ 
arrh, which the gods of Madura alone were able to effect. 1 he story 
is given in full by Nelson and Mr. Rangachari. They agree with the 
chronicles, and think that the transfer of capital was ‘purely the 
result of accident*. Both of them speak of the superior claims of 
Trichinopoly, as the capital or the Nayak dominions, on the grounds 
of defence, climate, etc. But they discount the influence of historical 
associations'® in the choice of a capital, and are too much obsessed 
by the latter-day conditions of the two places. They do not try to 
explain why Madura survived in the struggle till the second half of 
the seventeenth century. Though Trichinopoly was easier to defend, 
it was too near the zone of war. It was not suflicicntly central to 
control the whole kingdom. To capture Madura would have meant 
the reduction of Trichinopoly and other forts, like Dindigul, in the 
interior. The experience of the last Nayak rulers proved the folly of 
removing the capital to Trichinopoly. The Vijayanagar empire's 
loss of power and prestige, after the battle of Talikota. was to some 
extent due to the capture and sack of the capital, which was on the 
northern borders of the empire. The removal of the French capital 
from Paris during the recent European War indicates the danger of 

p. 142. 

These considerations are acutely analyzed, with reference to Rome, by 
viscount Bryce {Holy Roman Empire, 7th ed-, p. 311). He refers to the ‘enthusiasm for 
a famous name* as a powerful factor in politics, and remarks that Italy’s passion for 
Rome as a capital is the result of the firm conviction that -national life can never 
thrill with a strong and steady pulsation till the ancient capital has become 
the nation’s heart*. 
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capital on the confines of a country. Madura was the centre of 
civilization and the heart of the kingdom in every respect : it repre¬ 
sented the best in Hindu life and thought of those times. The dis¬ 
advantages spoken of by Nelson would not have been insuperable, as 
the recent progress of Madura, which makes it the second city in the 
Presidency, testifies. 

It is difflult to believe that Tirumala, a monarch of great ability, 
acted capriciously in such an important matter as the location of 
the capital of his kingdom. Probably, he was only deliberately 
following a wise precedent, hallowed by the experience of ages. His 
own views in regard to the imperial connection may have led him to 
remove his headquarters to a place safer than Tirchinopoly, because 
more in the interior. Since he wished to rule in reality, he may 
have realized the need for a more central place to make his influence 
felt all round. This must have been an important consideration in 
those times when difficulties of travel were admittedly great. It is 
also likely that his religious fervour directed his affections to this anci¬ 
ent scat of (God) Sundaresvara and the Pandyas. Tirumala's 
passion for religious architecture may have given room for 
cynical-minded people to attribute motives and invent stories, To 
accept such fabrications is to stifle the spirit of historical enquiry. 
It is less dangerous to err on the side of scepticism than on that of 
credulity. 

With regard to the date of tranfer of capital, the Mftyunjaya 
Manuscripts^*' ascribe it to the month Chittirai of the year 
Akshaya (April-May, 1626). Mr. Rangachari, perhaps following 
Taylor’s translation of the same, puts in the 1623.'® Nelson'® says, 
that ‘before he (Tirumala) came to Madura to be crowned, the 
Court had been held at Trichinopoly for some ten or twelve years’, 
i.e., Madura became the capital about 1635. Neither of them 
states his authority. A Jesuit letter of 1624'^ speaks of Trichino¬ 
poly as the usual residence of the Nayak; another letter of 1640'* 
says that the Nayak resided at Trichinopoly; in a third letter of 
1644,'* the Nayak’s residence is said to be in Madura. From 
these references it appears that the change of capital must have 
taken place between 1640 and 1644. The inscriptions of Tirumala 
Nayak from 1634 to 1644 ar found at Kuniyur, AJa^iyur 

Taylor, O.H. MSS,, ii, p. 148 

LA., 1915, p. 71 ; 1916. p. 149. 

p. 122. 

Bertrand, ii, p. 226. 

Ibid., p. 309 

Ibid,, p. 346. 
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Kapilamalai, MSlambur, VSmbangu^i, Tiruppalatturai, 
Tirumuruganpundi and Pudur ; and therefore many of them in 
the Madura, Ramnad, and Tinnevelly districts, If, from this, the 
inference is permissible that the capital may have been changed 
about 1634, Nelson's opinion would have epigraphical support. 

Early Tears ,—The first act of Tirmala Nayaka after his 
accession was according to Nelson, a careful organization of the 
defences of the kingdom with a view to independence. Evidently 
Nelson accepts the following observations of Bertrand, the editor of 
the Jesuit letters: ‘The great Nayak died, and was succeeded by 

his son (brother) Tirumala Nayaka, the most illustrious of the kings 
of Madura. The latter, in pursuance of the project of his father 
(brother), which was to overthrow the domination of Bisnagar, 
wished to put himself in a condition to resist the armies of this 
monarch. With this object he constructed two fortresses on the 
frontier of his dominions, raised an army of 30,000 men . These 
preparations excited much movement and disquiet in the whole 
country.' Therefore, Nelson is not quite correct in saying that this 
information is contained in the Jesuit letters. Further, he remarks 
that 'it was Tirumala who for the first time shook off the Vijayanagar 
yoke*.^^ The meaning intended is not quiet clear. If Nelson means 
that, of the Madura Nayak, Tirumala was first to make himself 
actually independent, his view may be accepted as correct, though 
the attempt made by Muthu Virappa Nayaka in this direction 
cannot be forgotten. But Mr. Rangachari goes further, and says 
that no provincial chief had so far dared to turn his province into a 
kingdom'.This view is contradicted by himself in the following 
remarks: ‘By the year 1610 he (Raja U^aiyar of Mysorej succeeded 
in capturing ^rirangapattapam itself and thus putting an end to the 
imperial viceroyalty.Even before the accession of Tirumala, Mr. 
Rangachari speaks of the ‘aggressive and ambitious monarch* 
of Mysore. Thus he himself makes it clear that Tirumala Nayaka 
had been anticipated in his move by the Mysore rulers. Moreover, 
the Jesuit evidence goes to prove that Mysore became independent 
of Vijayanagar long before Madura. The letter of Proenza, dated 
1659,** says that‘Mysore ..had long ago withdrawn herself from 
subordination to the same monarch' (the emperor of Vijayanagar) 
and that the latter was driven to the necessity of begging help from 

ao Uid. ii, p. 198 

a» p. 124. 

aa I.A., 1916, p. 166. 

aa Ibid., pp. 134-5. 

a* Bertrand, iii, p. 42. Vide. Appendix A, Letter No. 1. 
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*thc king of Mysore, once the vassal of his crown*.It is explicitly 
stated that Mysore achieved independence before Tirumala*s attempt 
at it, which is said to have been only in continuation of the policy of 
Muttu Virappa probably in imitation of that of Mysore. 

There seems to be no evidence to show that Tirumala Nayaka 
prepared for a war against the Vijayanagar emperor ai the very 
beginning of his reign. He was careful to make himself strong in 
defence : even later on he was not disposed to be aggressive. Mr. 
Rangachari puts the league of Tirumala with Tanjore and Gingi at 
the commencement of his reign ; this seems to be the result of his 
not being able to use the Jesuit letters in the original. Proenza*s 
letter specifically says that the league was formed when the *new 
king* (Sriranga III, who came to the throne in 1642 after the death 

2 8 p. 44. 

Tirumala Nayaka’s effort at independence can be regarded as neither new nor 
unprecedented. The first feudatory to make himself independent in all but name was 
undoubtedly Raja U^laiyar of Mysore. That he should have undertaken a war agaimst 
Srirangapatt^ijam, his direct superior in the empire, was an aggressive act, which, 
while it may have received the courjtenance of the empire in its peculiar circumstances 
of difficulty, must have been regarded with suspicion even by the very emperor who 
confirmed him in possession of the territory of the viccroyalty, perhaps as an act of 
policy. Raja U.^aiyar conducted himself to all appearance as a loyal feudatory of the 
empire while Venka^apati was alive In tlie revolutions that foliovved his death he 
was too much occupied nearer home in securing his position to make any decisive in¬ 
tervention. When his grandson, Chamaraja U^aiyar, succeeded him, his Dajavays 
took advantage of the confusion in the empire to aggrandize the rising new state by 
annexing as much of the Channapa^atja viceroyalty to its territories as they possibly 
could. This must have been regarded both bv My.soreans and by the imperialists as 
an act of pure aggression. During this period My.sorc had to pay atiention to a new 
danger in the aggressive activity of the Sultans of Bijapur, and Bijapur inva.sions seem 
to have become a normal item calling for the attention of the foreign department of 
Mysore. Though most, if not all, of Chamaraja’s inscriptions preserve the form of 
allegiance to the empire, the acts of Chamaraja throughout his reign show a disregard 
for the empire that would warrant the assumption that the allegiance indicated was 
only nominal. We have not come upon any record of Mysore’s having paid tribute to 
the empire : the aggressions of Bijapur would be a justification for not paying it, if 
justification were required. Chamaraja’s successor, Kan^hirava Narasa, openly threw 
off the mask at a time he could do so without being called traitor to the empire, but 
that was only a formal act. The Nayaks of Madura, the predecessors of Tirumala, 
were in no better case. The disloyalty of Madura can be said to have begun almost 
with the accession of Venka^apati to the throne, and it is this disloyalty that infected 
the viceroy nephew of Venka^apati himself who played an equally treacherous part 
against his uncle and retired to his own viccroyalty of Srlrangapa^^atjam. It is thus 
clear that the very last years of the emperor ^riranga and the early years of Venkaja- 
pati were the years when Madura projected a movement towards independence, and 
the almost regular hostility to Tanjore may be a direct results of this. It will thus be 
clear that it was the province of Madura that set the example in regard to this disloyal 
movement, the viceroy of Srirangapal^atjam only following the bad example. Raja 
U^aiyar’s effort of course comes later. This position of Madura is intelligible. It 
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of Venkata II) declared war, soon after his accession, against Tiru- 
mala No definite motive can be ascribed to Tirumala in orga¬ 
nizing the defences of the kingdom at the very outset of his reign. 
He may have expected aggression from Mysore or strong measures 
from the Vijayanagar emperor. In his time, a state of preparedness 
for war was essential even without any clear objective. The features 
of the policy of Tirumala Nayaka towards the Vijayanagar emperor 
developed only later on under the pressure of circumstances.*^ His 
original idea was probably to humour the emperor with occasional 
presents, without paying regular tribute. But he was not allowed 
to continue this ambiguous relationship for long. 

was in several respects the premier viccroyalty and carried with it the responsibility of 
keeping the coast clear of foreign enterprise of a disintegrating character ; it had also 
to keep Travancore under its thumb. It had facilities for coming into communication 
with the Portuguese who grew in the early years of the seventeenth century hostile 
both to Tanjore and Ceylon, and got dislodged from the coast of the former. These 
circumstances would place Madura in a position to acquire power among the Nayaks 
easily. This pre-eminent position of Madura was the result of Ramaraja Vitthala’s 
operations in the south and the maintenance of the high position by the Nayaks 
following. Virappa 1 cherished this ambition of independence as against the empire, 
which was growing weaker as Madura was growing stronger.— Ed. 

Bertrand, iii, pp. 42-3. Vide Appendix A, Letter No. 1. 

Tirumala’s attitude towards the emperor depended upon the conditions of 
the empire for the time being. The aggressions of Bijapur and Golkonda, which had 
lasted a little more than the half century since the battle of Talikota, had been draw¬ 
ing to a close, after a period of very considerable activity, in the last years of the reign 
of Venkata II. It was about that lime that the Moghuls appeared in the Dakhan 
and adopted a vigorous policy of subjugating the Dakhan kingdoms. It was no doubt 
true that in the first years the kingdom of Ahmadnagar had to bear the brunt of it, 
but the two southern Sultans could not be altogether indifferent or inactive. If they 
did not go forward actively to help their neighbour and form a combination against 
the common enemy (and this would have been their clearest line of action in their 
own interest), their attention mu.st certainly have been diverted in the direction of the 
north. That period synchronises with the active movement of Tirumala towards in¬ 
dependence in the south. Soon after the battle of Talikota the northern of the Bha- 
mani kingdoms had to turn north against the first movements of the Moghuls towards 
the Dakhan under Akbar ; the two southern kindgdoms were left to manage between 
them the empire of Vijayanagar badly crippled by the battle. They had come to an 
understanding in regard to the division of the territories of this Hindu empire. Bijapur 
was to pursue her aggressions in the territory above the Ghats and Golkonda was 
allowed for her share the country below the Ghats. The first efforts of the emperors 
and their loyal feudatories in the north as well as of the new-born state of Mysore were 
in this direction, to meet the Muhammadan invasions whenever they should come as 
they did come very often. The emperor at Penukon^a and the new ruler of Mysore 
being thus occupied, the southern viceroys had a free hand to manage their own 
affairs. It was open to them to have realized the danger which certainly was imminent 
and urgent for the northern parts, but was also a real danger, even in regard to the 
southern viceroyalties, though comparatively remote. Sound and far-seeing policy 
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War with Mysore ,—In the early years of Tirumala's reign, an 
invasion of Madura by Mysore and acounter-invasion of Mysore 
by Madura are recorded in a Mackenzie Manuscript ,These 
events are said to have happened before Tirumala's war with the 
SStupati. Nelson^* does not give any date; Mr. Rangachari makes 
a guess, viz 1625.'*“ The cause of the Mysore aggression is not 
stated. Perhaps the ambitious Ghamaraja U^aiyar did not require 
even a pretext; or, as Nelson thinks, he probably wanted to make 
amends for the failure of his predecessor’s invasion of Madura in 
the region of Muttu Virappa Nayaka. The Mysore general, ‘Hara- 
sura (Karachuri ?) Nandi Raja,' marched as far as Dindigul, but 

required that these viceroys should hold ‘together and give their support without stint, 
as their duty and loyalty alike demanded, to the empire in this position of jeodardy. 
Madura generalU, since the commencement of the new century at any rate, cannot 
be regarded as having taken into calculation the actual political condition of the 
times. The empire was struggling for existence during the first forty years of the 
century and had barely succeeded in maintaining its existence by being driven 
successively out from one capital on to another. Penukonda had to be vacated 
because of the constant harrying of the Muhammadan invasions, Chandragiri had 
similarly to be abandoned, and, early in the reign of ^riranga III, Vellore was 
being laid siege to. These changes did not happen in a short campaign or two, 
but by persistent effort of no less than three decades. The absorption of the 
Channapa^^aija viccroyalty by Mysore enabled her to make a stand against the 
aggressions of Bijapur which were now under the guidance of a man of genius, 
Shahji the Mahratla. The whole brunt of the efforts of Golkonda had to be 
borne by the empire practically single-handed. If Tirumala had only realized 
the situation and had the foresight to see the political consequences of the 
disintegrating movement of which he had made himself the sponsor, if not the 
author, he would certainly have adopted a policy of co-operation with the 
empire. The question of Tirumala’s loyalty or disloyalty therefore depends 
upon the question whether, in the political conditions of his time, he could have 
foreseen the direct results of his action. The action of his predecessors and their 
attitude towards the empire must necessarily have made it impossible for him to 
take an impartial view of the situation at the time. The interests of Mysore and 
the empire ran together a great way. It was the governments behind these two that 
were for the ttime saved from the attacks of the Muhammadans. It cannot but 
have been clear to these, chief among them Tirumala, that what befell the empire 
would befall them soon after. If Mysore saved herself by sustained effort, the 
joint efforts of the emperor and his greater feudatories should have been equally 
successful. That Tirumala and his friends did not adopt this course of ac tion 
argues either disloyalty or want of political ^foresight, cither of the alternatives 
not redounding to the credit of the great Nayak of Madura. Sriranga’s 
abortive effort exhibits a political prevision and a partriotism under trying 
circumstances, which shines in lurid contrast with the selfishness of the greater 
viceroys who had everything to gain by a united effort, and who had, without 
fully realizing the consequences, tlirown away the glorious chance in their selfish 
shortsightedness— Ed. 

Taylor, 0 H. MSS,, ii, pp, 169-75. 

»» pp. 125-6. 

I.A., 1916, p. 166. 
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was beaten back by the Madura Dalavay, Ramappaiya, and 
Ranga^Qa Nayaka, the Polegar of Ka^rjiva^i. The latter are said to 
have pushed their success further and besieged the capital of Mysore. 
Nelson and Mr. Rangachari narrate the account of the chronicle in 
detail, and speak of the recall of Ramappaiya and his disobedience, 
which, after all, did not go against him in the end. The 
Dalavay returned completely victorious and was greatly honoured by 
Tirumala Nayaka. Perhaps the inscription of Srimukha (1633), 
which records his gift of land at Kilakkulattur to the local temple, 
and which speaks of him as the minister of Vi^vanatha Nayaka 
(Tirumala Nayaka), was issued after this successful operation against 
Mysore.*^ 

The Invasion of Travancore .—Ever since Ramaraja Vitthala's 
campaign against the Tiruva^i and the latter’s, reduction to the 
position of a feudatory of Vijayanagar, reflected in the Suchindram 
inscription of 1547,*^ Travancore appears to have given up her 
aggressive attitude and remained loyally subordinate to the Nayaks 
of Madura. Under Tirumala Nayaka this amicable relationship 
seems to have been disturbed. The chronicles have nothing to say 
about this affair. An edict of the king of Travancore Uijiji Kerala 
Varma), dated 22nd Kumbham (Ma^i), K.A. 810 (the begining of 
March, 1635), records the remission of some taxes on land consequent 
on the invasion of Tirumala Nayaka.^’ The former came to the 
throne in 1631,^* and he seems to have refused payment of the custo¬ 
mary tribute. The actual cause of this invasion, and how it was 
conducted are not recorded. The above-mentioned epigraphical 
record runs as follows ;—‘Whereas it has been represented to us at 
our residence at Kalkulam by the na^tars (ryots) between Mangalam 
and Mai^aku^i . that the country is smitten by calamities, having 
had no cultivation of the Kar (Kanni) crop of 810 and that as 
Pidanam (Kumbham) cultivation was not begun owing to the 
advent of Tirumal Nayakkar's forces and as the crops raised... 
suffered by blight, the ryots have not the wherewithal to begin fresh 
cultivation, we are pleased to command on this the 22nd day of the 
month of Ma^i in 810 that the levying of...(toxes) be given up and 
that this fact...be duly notified to the ryots of the said places in the 
southern portion of Nanjina^ North.* It is clear, therefore, that 

** Appendix D, No 121. 

8 2 Ibid., No. 26. 

8 8 V. Nagam Aiya, The Travancore State Manual, i, pp. 302-3. Appendix 
D, 129. 

8^ V. Nagam Aiya, The Travancore State Manual, i, p. 275. 
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Tirumala Nayaka’s invasion must have taken place after Kanni and 
before Kumbham, K.A. 810 (between October, 1634 and March, 
1635), This is confirmed by the fact that it was undertaken in the 
name of the Vijayanagar emperor after the issue of the Kuniyur 
Plates of Venkata II (May-June, 1634).*’^ 

Tirumala Nayaka's invasion of Travancore seems to have been 
successful, and his gift of land to the AJadryur Siva temple,®* dated 
K.A. 811 (1635), may have been in commemoration of it. If it is a 
fact that the king of Nanjina^ took part in the war against the Setu- 
pati (which came later), as the Ramappaiyan Ammanai says, it confirms 
Tirumala's success in the Travancore campaign. There is also a 
reference in this poem to the conquest of the Malayajam country by 
Madura. The effect of this invasion seems to have lasted for a long 
time. John Nieuhoff*’^ remarks in 1664 that the king of Travancore 
'constantly keeps a garrison often thousand Negros (Nfiyars) here to 
secure it (the capital) against the Nayk of Madure whosep ower is 
much dreaded here*. 

Relations with the Setupati .—Kuttan Setupati became the chief of 
Ramnad about 1623. He seems to have ruled till 1635, and was 
succeeded by his son, ^a^aika Teva II (Dajavay Setupati). After a 
peaceful rule of about two years, the latter was threatened by the 
machinations of his illegitimate brother, called the ‘Tambi’ (younger 
brother), who was able to convince the authorities at Madura of the 
legitimacy of his claims to be the Setupati. But the Da|avay was 
prepared to fight out his case, and he had a large measure of popular 
support. The situation thus created necessitated a war against him, 
since Tirumala supported his opponent's candidature. Some chroni¬ 
cles state that the insubordination of the Dalavay and his withdrawal 
of tribute were the causes of the war. The issues connected with this 
question are not clear. Only the main events of Tirumala's cam¬ 
paign emerge definitely from the mists of romance. Mr. Ranagachari 
gives a very detailed abstract of the Ramappaiyan Ammanai, which he 
calls *one of the most valuable historical documents of the period’.^* 
He is not disposed to remove the chaff, but revels in romantic ima¬ 
gery. The chronicles are on a better footing when compared with this 
ballad, though the latter contains more information. It is not known 
on what authority Nelson** bases his account. 

Archoeolagical Survey of India, Report, 1911-2, p. 195. 

Appendix D, No. 130. 
p. 265 Vide Appendix C. 

»» I.A., 1916, pp. 170-1; 178-84. 
pp. 128-30. 
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Ramappaiya was entrusted with the conduct of this war, with 
Ranga^^a Nayaka as second-in-command. After some reverses, he 
managed to subdue the country as far as Ramnad, when the Setu- 
pati took refuge in the island of RameWaram. A bridge was const¬ 
ructed over the Pamban to facilitate the movement of the army into 
the island, with the result that the Setupati was captured and taken 
prisoner to the capital. The importance of the campaign is suffici¬ 
ently clear from the part taken in it by the Portuguese and the Dutch. 
Tirumala Nayaka enlisted the support of the former, probably when 
when the latter, who were on the aggressive then, joined the Setu¬ 
pati. The reference to sea-fights in the Ramappaiyan Ammanai is in¬ 
directly confirmed by Portuguese records and the Jesuit letters. An 
inlluminating extract from F, C. Danvers*^ is worth quoting: ‘The 
Naique of Madura sent his ambassador, Ramapa, to the Viceroy, on 
the 13th August, 1639, to give an assurance on his account to the 
King of Portugal that, in consideration of the assistance sent him 
when he wished to take Marava, he undertook to give the King of 
Portugal a fortress in Pampa, called Uthear, or wherever he might 
desire one, with a Portuguese captain, 50 Portuguese soldiers, 100 
lascars, and 3,000 pardaos, for the maintenance of the same ; also to 
build at his own expense a church at Ramanacor, and seven churches 
between Bambam (Pamban) and Tomddy (Too^i). The Naique also 
gave permission to all those who might desire it to become Christians 
and promised to furnish gratuitously to the King of Portugal all the 
assistance he might require for Ceylon, both in men and supplies. He 
further undertook not to be friendly to the Dutch, nor to permit 
them in his territories, whilst his vessels would also not be permitted 
to visit Dutch ports.** Mr. A. Rea** makes a reference to the Dutch 
help which the Setupati procured.** The letter of Proenza, dated 


Report, pp. 43-4. 

V See also F.C. Danvers, The Portuguese in India, ii, p. 268. 

Monumental Remains of the Dutch East India Company, p.8. 

** The position of the Portuguese had in it elements that contributed to the 
disintegration of the Hindu states in the peninsula. This did ^not become so 
clear until through the effort of Francis Xavier on the Parava coast, a large 
number of these fishcrfolk had been converted to Christianity. These conversions 
were held to imply ipso facto a change of political loyalty from the Indian 
ruler to the king of Portugal, and called for drastic intervention on the part 
of the empire of Vijayanagar. Ramaraja Vi^thala, with his brother Timma, was 
deputed on this important mission, and after that the Portuguese had to face the 
hostility of the empire of Vijayanagar more or less; but the empire was not 
alone in its opposition to this particular aspect of missionary effort. Later on, as 
the sixteenth century was drawing to a close, ^the activities of the Portuguese 
grew greater and contributed very largely to the fall of native rulers in India as 
well as in Ceylon. This aggressive effort made them so obnoxious that the 
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1659/^ speaks of the Maravas as a warlike people who had fought 
creditably against Europeans. 

Nelson speaks of the death of Ramappaiya before the conclusion 
of the Marava campaign. The History of the Carnataca Governors, a 
Mackenzie Manuscripts^ and the Rdmappaiyan Ammanaiy none of these 
gives the slightest ground for such a supposition. There is an inscri- 
tion of 1638 (about the 27th of May) which refers to him along with 
Tirumala Nayaka.^® The extract from Danvers quoted above men¬ 
tions him as the ambassador sent to Goa on the 13th of August, 1639, 
and makes it clear that he could have died only a few years after 
the successful termination of the campaign against the Setupati. The 
precise date of his death is uncertain; an inscription of 1648‘^ refers 
to a particular arrangement ‘in the time of Ramappaiyan', and so he 
must have died some years before that date. 

The successful conclusion of this war did not settle the Marava 
question. The people would not acquiesce in the rule of the ‘Tambi'. 
The latter met with strong opposition from Raghunatha Teva and 
Narayaija Teva, nephews of the Dajavay Setupati. The country 
reverted to confusion and disorder. His inability to stem this tide of 
disaffection and restore order stood revealed ; and he approached 
Tirumala Nayaka for help. Though the latter may have first acted 
without considering the real state of affairs in Ramnad country, he 


orthodox Taiijore Nayak, Achyuta, had to turn them out of Negapatam by 
main force, as he is made to declare that even by their summary dislodgment from 
Negapatam they had not learnt wisdom. They tranferred their political activity 
thereafter on the Tanjore coast to Dovikot^a at the mouth of the Colcroon, and 
were declared by Govirida Dikshita, the minister, to be the power behind the 
chieftain who harried the country round and assumed an attitude of defiance 
against his liege lord, the Nayak of Tanjore. When Raghunatha Nayaka 
succeeded to the throne, he had to dislodge the Portuguese from Deviko^^a and 
restore the Raja of Jaffna who had been dispossessed by them; and he had to fight the 
battle of Toppur with a considerable Portuguese contingent in the Pani^yan army. 
We find the Portuguese again in alliance with the Nayak of Madura in his 
campaign against his feudatory of the Marava country. In this position of affairs 
the Indian powers hostile to the Portuguese, finding themselves probably unequal to 
them on the sea, had recourse necessarily to the other European power, the 
Dutch. Thus we see the Madura Nayak actively in alliance with the Portguese, 
and Tanjore and even Ramnad in alliance with the Dutch. The treaty referred to 
by Danvers is in keeping with this condition of political division in the country.— Ed- 

** Bertrand, iii, p. 48. Vide Appendix A. Letter No. 1. 

Taylor; 0,H. MSS., ii, p. 175. 
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was now in no mood to countenance the schemes of the ‘Tambi** 
Realizing that only the Dajavay Setupati could properly rule over a 
turbulent people, he set him free and recognized him as the Setupati. 
In a short time the country returned to peaceful ways, as is indicated 
by an inscription at Veinbangu<Ji of 1641 for the merit of Thirumala 
Nayaka.*® The Setupati ruled firmly and wisely for a few years* 
but was murdered by the *Tambi’ about 1645. Thereupon Tiru- 
mala Nayaka divided the whole Marava country into three parts 
with the idea of satisfying all the claimants, viz., Raghunatha Teva, 
his brother Tanakka Teva and the *Tambi'. When the second died, 
this solution of the question was threatened. Fortunately for the peace 
of the country, the ‘Tambi* also soon died, and Raghunatha Teva 
became ruler of the whole Ramanad country. Gradually the wounds 
of the recent troubles were healed, and the blessings of a strong and 
beneficent rule restored. Raghunatha Setupati became a loyal and 
staunch supporter of Tirumala Nayaka, to whom he rendered signal 
service on many occasions. Nelson** says that he repulsed a Muham¬ 
madan raid and crushed the rebellion of a few Polegars headed by 
the chief of Ettiyapuram in Tinnevelly. For this latter service, 
he was given some land near Mannaikovil and some share in the 
revenue from the pearl-fishery ; for the former, he was honoured 
with the title of the ‘Defender of the Kingdom* and allowed to celeb¬ 
rate the ‘Navaratri* festival in his own capital on the same scale as 
at Madura—a unique distinction. His improvements in Rame^varam 
made him the ‘Master of Rame^vara*. Thus his wisdom and loyalty 
increased his power and prestige, and redounded to his honour; 
they also sccurscd the safty of the whole kingdom of Madura. 

War with the Emperor ,—Tirumala Nayaka seems to have accepted 
the overlordship of the Vijayanagar emperor for a long time after his 
accession, till at least 1634, the date of the Kuniyur Plates of Venkata 
II. This subordinatian could have only been nominal. From the 
Jesuit evidence it is clear that he aimed at practical independence 
including non-payment of tribute. This view seems to have been 
the direct result of the prevailing political condition of the times. 
In the early days of the Nayakship, the empire was to Madura a 
safeguard against foreign aggression, and provided security for her 
against troubles from its other parts. When the emperor could not 
control the ambitions of Mysore and was powerless to provide the 
advantages due from a suzerain power, the tribute demanded from 
Madura would naturally have been felt vexatious. Tirumala had to 
fall back on his resources alone to defend his kingdom. Though 

Appendix D, No. 133. 
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unwilling to pay tribute, he was inclined to respect the sovereign and 
accept his superior position. His seems to have had no objection to 
the subordination that this formal relationship involved, as is attested 
by his Ka^ijadiputtur inscription of 1655*®. 

The Kuniyur Plates of Venkata II refer to Tirumala Nayaka in 
very respectful terms, but Mr. Rangachari says that they were issued 
at his ‘humble and loyal request’.®' The expression used (iSrimat- 
Tirumalendrasya Vignaptimanupalayan) really means, ‘in accor¬ 
dance with the wishes of the prosperous and eminent ruler Tirumala'. 
Venkata II seems to have been very wise in reading aright, and 
yielding to, the tendency of the times. His death in 1642 and the 
policy of his successor, ^riranga III, put an end to this delicate and 
ambiguous relationship, and forced a war on Tirumala. The new 
emperor insisted on his technical rights, and precipitated a crisis by 
marching to the south at the head of a large army. Tirumala for¬ 
med an alliance with the Nayaks of Tanjore and Gingi to oppose the 
onward march of Sriranga. When the Tanjore Nayak revealed the 
schemes of the confederates to the latter and betrayed his allies, 
Tirumala had seriously to think about new measures to save himself. 
In this predicament it was open to Tirumala to throw himself upon 
the mercy of the emperor and give up ideas of independence ; or, in 
the alternative, to secure his independence by all means in his power. 
To understand Tirumala’s policy aright, it is necessary to have a 
grasp of the trend of South Indian politics in those times.Self- 

Appendix D, No. 147, 

61 I.A., 1916, p. 185. 

6* About the middle of Tirumala’B reign when Siiranga, the last emperor of 
Vijayanagar, made an active effort to bring the empire together for a common effort 
against the Muhammadans, the political condition of South India was somewhat as 
follows —Shahjahan’s efforts in the Dakhan were becoming more and more 
successful, and began to occupy, in a rising degree, the attention of Bijapur. 
and even, to a certain degree, of Golkonda. So the attention of the Muhammadan 
powers was being seriously diverted at the beginning of the struggle, which 
ultimately cost them their existence. The emperor, who had recently succeeded to 
the throne, apparently found this a suitable opportunity to make one serious effort 
to bring the empire together again and organize the imperial resources for a final 
stand along what had been the third line of defence of the great empire of 
Vijayanagar in the centuries preceding. The Nayak of Ikkori was so hemmed in 
by Bijapur on the one side and Mysore on the other that he found it safe 
to throw in his lot with the empire. Chamaraja U^aiyar of Mysore had just 
managed to absorb into his territory the disintegrating viceroyalty of Ghanna- 
pa^^ai^a and thus prevented a greater part of it with the Baramahals from fall¬ 
ing into the hands of Bijapur. The emperor was in Vellore with the central 
salient definitely loyal. Southward of these lay the viccroyaltics of Gingi, of 
Tanjore, and of Madura, occupying the block of territory south of the Palar. 
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interest had become the governing motive in political transactions* 
Even religion hardly entered into the calculation ; so far as South 
India was concerned, there was no close wall of separation between 
the Hindus and the Muhammadans. Many a time the Muhamma¬ 
dan states of the Dakhan did not act conjointly in their struggle with 
Vijayanagar. Some of them called in the help of the latter against 
their own co-religionists. The great Vijayanagar minister, Rama- 
raja, helped the Muhammadans in their internal-struggles. Accor¬ 
ding to the conceptions of the day, it did not offend against political 
morals for the Muhmmadans to seek Hindu help and vice-versa. 

Failing in this first move of a combination of the Nayaks against 
the emperor, Tirumala induced the Sultan of Golkonda to attack 
the kingdom of Vellore and arrest the progress of the emperor. His 
diplomacy was successful, and the latter had to retrace his steps to 
defend his own territory. At first the emperor defeated his enemy ; 
but soon after he was overpowered. He realized that success was 
possible only if the Nayaks of Gingi, Tanjore, and Madura willingly 
co-operated with him, and consequently hastened to the south 
to organize opposition against Gclkonda with their help. But 
this attempt at rapprochement did not make much progress, and 
he despaired of success in his imperial efforts. He therefore fled to 
the forests lying to the north of Tanjore and, after a few months of 
despondency, found asylum in Mysore. The following remarks of 
Thevenot elucidate the position further, though he gives a different 
account” : ‘ The want of assistance (when attacked by Aurangzib) 

on that King's (the emperor of Vijayanagar’s) part so exasperated 
the King of Bijapur that he no sooner made peace with the Moghul 
in 1650, but he made a league with the King of Golconda against the 
King of Bisnagar and entered into a war with him; they handled 
him so very roughly that, at length, they stripped him of his 

Of these, Tanjore remained traditionally loyal. It was Gingi and Madura that 
were the cause of trouble. In the early years of Sriranga*s reign a siege of 
Vellore, where iSriranga was besieged by the Golkonda forces, was raised by the 
efforts of iSivappa Nayaka of Ikkeri and the chieftains of second rank in the 
middle districts. It would not have appeared unlikely to ^riranga that, if the 
southern viccroyalties could be brought to their allegiance and if the resources of 
all these could be put together, an effective stand against the Muhammadans 
was possible, and with the Moghul diversion in the north it must have seemed to 
him that the chances therefore could not in the circumstances of the time be 
regarded as foolish. The responsibility for not co-operating in this effort must 
rest with the southern viceroys, chiefly the Nayak of Madura, and there was 
nothing in the situation except perhaps selflshness to justify his attitude, not merely 
of aloofness, but even of active hostility.— Ed. 

Travels^ Part iii, p, 91. 
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dominions. ..SO that,..(he) was left without a kingdom and constrained 
to fly into the mountains, where he still lives.^ 

After completing the conquest of the kingdom of Vellore, 
Golkonda seems to have aimed at subduing the territories farther 
south, and laid siege to Gingi. The Nayak of Tanjorc became panic- 
stricken, and completely surrendered to the enemy. But Tirumala 
Nayaka did not lose courage; he concluded an alliance with Bijapur, 
and was helped with some 17, 000 cavalry. With these and his 
30,000 infantry, he marched to the relief of Gingi. This effective 
help, combined with the strength of the fortifications of Gingi, 
rendered a protracted siege possible. But Golkonda came to an 
agreement with the Bijapur army, and, entrusting it with the siege 
of Gingi, withdrew to the north to consolidate her recent conquests. 
This volte face on the part of Bijapur, and quarrels among the 
heterogeneous army of the besieged, upset all calculations, and the 
Muhammadans took possession of Gingi. 

After the capture of Gingi the Muhammadans entered according 
to the Jesuit account, the dominions of the Nayaks of Tanjore and 
Madura, and wrought incalculable havoc. Consequently they were 
able to dictate their own terms to them. But a chronicle, highly praised 
by Taylor for its ‘goo 1 sense' and for its being ‘in conformity, to a 
prevailing degree, with (European notions of History^ after speaking 
of Vljayaraghava‘purchasing peace', says: ‘Tirumala Nayakar, by 
the assistance of the Gollaries (Kalians), routed and repelled the 
Muhammadans, who returned discomfited to Gingi.''* From other 
evidence also—to be referred to later on—it is clear that Tirumala 
was not the craven that he is taken to be by the Jesuit writers. 

Soon after the return of the Muhammadans, Sriranga III 
tried to regain his kindom with the help of Mysore. Following 
perhaps a hint thrown out by the Jesuit authorities as to what 
Tirumala Nayaka’s right policy ought to have been under the 
circumstances, Nelson remarks that he should have befriended the 
king of Mysore, and formed a league with him to support §riranga 
in the re-establishment of the kingdom of Vellore. But this was a 
policy which Tirumala could not be expected to adopt, as Madura 
had suffered from the repeated aggressions of Mysore.®® 

C. R., iii, p. 40. 

About the time when iSriranga made this effort, the aggressions of 
Mysore on the Madura co\intry could not have been so real as to make an alliance 
between Madura and Mysore impossible if a common loyalty to the empire still 
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By rcadin^^ between the lines of the Jesuit account, it is plain 
that Madura was threatened by the new understanding between the 
emperor and the king of Mysore, who did not come to the help of 
^rirangain the beginning of his contest with the Muhammadans* 
Tirumala sought the help of Bijapur again. There is a serious 
contradiction in the Jesuit evidence, and also in Nelson's account. 
If Tiruinala’s dominions were overrun by the armies of Bijapur 
before, and he had been treated very insultingly and treacherously 
by them.it is very strange that he, a staunch Hindu, still clung to 
the idea of the Muhnmmadan alliance in preference to a Hindu 
league. The subsidy he would have had to pay for the Muhamma¬ 
dan help is what is probably represented as blackmail. It is likely 
that the Nayak of Tanjore was not spared by the Muhammadans on 
account of his weak and vacillating attitude. The Bijapur general, 
‘Canacan* (Khan-i-Khanan), frustrated the ambitions of Sriranga 
and humbled the pride of Mysore with the help of Madura. Thus 
Tirumala Nayaka succeeded in his policy of safeguarding his interests, 
though at much cost to his kingdom and those of his neighbours. 
The policy, however, may be regarded as having been forced on him 
by the hasty and incautious action of Sriranga.'^* 

operated. The aggressions of Mysore against Madura were yet to begin. While it is 
barely possible that in the reign of Ghamaraja an aggression or two of a very 
temporary character may have taken place on the northern borders of the Madura 
viceroyalty, the Mysore ruler was fully engaged in keeping Bijapur out and in 
occupying the territory of the Ghannapa^ ^aqia viceroyalty above the Ghats and 
moving forward to take possession of such of Jagadovaraya’s territories as were 
below the Ghats. This last stage of operations could be carried to completion 
only in the reign of Kan^hirava Narasa. So far, then, the operations of Mysore 
could have been only to extend their frontiers to the foothills that separated the 
Mysore plateau from the plain country below. This probably had the countenance 
even of the emperor Venkata II, as the only alternative was the occupation of this 
disintegrating viceroyalty by the Sultan of Bi japur, which would drive a Muhamma¬ 
dan' wedge between the territory of Mysore and the dominions of the emperor. 7'hat 
probably explains why ^riranga appealed first of all to Mysore for assistance and 
obtained the asylum which he found denied him in the southern viceroyalties— Ed. 

The alliance between ^riranga and Mysore, if Tirumala had understood the 
signs of the times, would not have shown itself to be a combination which boded ill to 
him. This combination just succeeded in keeping Bijapur out on the side of the Mysore 
territory and keeping Mysore in touch with the territories of the emperor so that bet¬ 
ween Ikkert, Mysore, and the emperor at Vellore there was a front line of defence 
without overthrowing which Bijapur could not advance against him or Gingi, or, for 
the matter of that, Tanjore. When once Bijapur had been invited by Madura, and 
if Gingi co-operated in this invitation actively or passively, there was no reason why 
the Bijapur army should spare Tanjore. It would be difficult to understand how 
Tirumala Nayaka safeguarded his interests by trusting them into the hands of the 
Sultans of Bijapur, who from the point of view of Tirumala, must sooner or later over¬ 
throw the emperor, as they in fact did, and his ally of Tanjore, who was even then 

13 
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The result of these transactions was the extinction of the king¬ 
dom of Vellore, the diminutive representative of the empire of Vija- 
yanagar. Wilks'*’ says that ^riranga Kaya left ‘Drauveda’ in 1646/® 
and fled to Bednore, and therefore does not take into account his stay 
in Mysore. Kanthirava Narasa Raja entertained him for some time, 
and, seeing that he was the source of further troubles, seems to have 
left him to his own fate about 1653. According to Jesuit testimony, 
Sriranga led a miserable life on the confines of his kingdom. It was 
probably after this exile that the chief of Bednore gave him asylum, 
with the idea of furthering, in his name, his own ambitions against 
Mysore. There is nothing to indicate that it was loyalty to the 
empire which induced Mysore and Bednore to receive Sriranga. 
Their schemes of self-aggrandizement appear to have been the gover¬ 
ning motive. An inscription of 1663 at Bellary'** mentions Sriranga’s 
gift of a village. Though later inscriptions refer to other Vijayana- 
gar emperors, there seems to be no valid ground for supporting 
any reality in the claim“* ; even in 1792 and 1793 grants by a Re(#^i 

perhaps actively assisting him. The turn of Mysore and Ikkeri would follow next. 
Tirumala would then be dependent entirely upon the good faith of Bijapur for his 
independence. Tirumala must have had the wit to understand that .such independ¬ 
ence would be worse than subordination to an emperor like Sriranga and his descen¬ 
dants. If these consequ.snce.s were averted, it was through the advance of the Moghul 
arms in the Dakhan and the danger that threatened both Bijapur and Golkonda. 
While therefore Tirumala’s policy can be justified as a continuation of that of his pre- 
decc.ssors towards the emperor, neither political foresight nor even enlightened self 
-interest could be urged in support of the particular attitude that he took up at. against 
^riranga.— Ed. 

0 7 i, p. 36. 

0 0 But R. Orme {Historical Fragments, p. 62) remarks that the Muhammadan 
invasion of the Carnatic took place about 1052. 

Appendix D, No. 160. 

0® The trend of the transactions connected with the final disappearance of Sri- 
ranga III is wrapped up in obscurity. It used to be taken hitherto that 1644 or 1646 
was the last date ascribable to Sriranga, without any satisfactory authority as it would 
seem. After the open betrayal of his imperial claims by the southern Nayaks, when they 
declined to co-operate with him, his position in Vellore must have become precarious; 
and the invasions by Golkonda of th e central regions of the empire must have become 
more persistent and frequent. It is in the course of these recurring invasions that the 
fort of Vellore must have been occupied by the Muhammadans, and, according to 
the account given in the Sivappa Nayaka’s siege of Vellore and 

its recovery for Sriranga must have tak<n place. It is not necessary that Sivappa 
should have been the ruler at the time. I’his may have taken place in the reign of his 
predecessor, Virabhadra, in whose reign the older Sivappa,the younger ^ivappa, and 
his brother, Venkata arc all three of them said to have carried on the administration 
on behalf of Virabhadra. This period corresponds to the reign of Kanthirava Narasa, 
who was the first to show himself aggressive on the southern frontier, and his aggres’ 
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chief mention a Venkatapati Maharaya.®^ The disappearance of the 
Vijayanagar empire was followed by the expansion of the kingdoms 
of Bijapur and Golkonda farther south. Thevenoc*” remarks that 

sions were so far successful that he occupied practically all the Kongu country of Salem 
and Coimbatore districts and even threatened Trichinopoly itself. It is probable that 
in this enterprise he had the countenance of the emperor in the first years of his reign. 
It is an inscription of his reign, dated 1646, that omits mention of the imperial ruler, 
a sure sign of assumption of independence. It was also Kan^hirava Narasa that in¬ 
stituted a systematic and uniform coinage throughout his territory of both higher and 
lower denominations. He is said to have done it by abolishing the right to coinage 
that his feudatories hitherto enjoyed. This yet again is another indication of his assu¬ 
mption of independence. Something therefore must have taken place in 1646 or just 
a little before to have brought about this open disavowal of imperial authority. That 
event may have been the fall of Vellore, rendering the emperor ^riranga practically 
a fugitive without a capital of his own. Kan^hlrava Narasa’s rule extended till 1659. 
During his reign there is no mention, so far as is known at present, on the Mysore 
side, of any asylum that Kan^hirava Narasa offered to the emperor. It is probable 
that the emperor was allowed to live in his territory, but the acts of assumption of in¬ 
dependent power detailed above would go against the supposition, The fact seems 
to be that Mysore ruler kept ^riranga in good humour by the appearance of loyalty 
as a cover to his aggrrssions in the early years, and threw off the mask soon after Thus 
the emperor was a wanderer without a home, as the Jesuit records put it, seems to 
have been true during the remaining period of the reign of Kan^hirava Narasa. It 
is probable that his aggressions in the latter part of his reign and the hold Mysore 
attempted to maintain upon her conquests progressing rapidly towards Trichinopoly 
brought about a change in the situation generally, and in the attitude of the southern 
viceroys towards the emperor. The battle that was fought at Erode must have taken 
place about the end of Devaraya*s reign, as the Mysore accounts state that Chikka 
deva, while yet a prince, offered, when negotiations failed, to lead the army 
to victory. This battle may be dated somewhere about 1670 and was undertaken 
ostensibly in the interests of the emperor. It may be as a preliminary to this and in 
view of the aggressive attitude of Mysore that Chokkanalha changed hxs cafiital from 
Madura to Trichinopoly in 1665 Sriranga must have sought asylum with Sivappa 
Nayaka only after this. According to x\ic ^ivatatvaratnakaram^ iSivappa received him 
and gave him the districts of Velur, Hassan, and Sakkarepattaija and maintained 
him in his territory. According to the Chikkadevaraya Varh^avali^ Sivappa came to 
occ&py the throne of Ikkeri when Chikkadevaraja U^aiyar had been ruling some 
years already. The date of Chikkadovaraja’s accession is 1672, and Sivappa’s may 
be put down a couple of years later at the most, Sivappa’s embassy to Ghikka- 
devaraja U^aiyar must have come in that year’s dasara or the year following, and 
therefore 1675 would be about the date when §riranga ceased to be a force in South 
Indian politics, though his titular power continued till his successor Kodandarama 
and his forces were overwhelmed in the battle of Hassan, as the Romarajiyamu has 
it, some years later. If the coronation of Sivaji had any connection with the 
disappearance of the empire of Vijayanagar, ^riranga’s death must have taken 
place earlier than the coronation. At any rate Sivaji must have felt the empire 
extinct when he undertook his southern invasion which had in it an idea of reviving 
the Hindu empire of the south. A recently discovered coin of Sivaji in imitation of 
the Vijayanagar Pagoda seems to lend colour to such a view.— Ed. 

Sewell, ii, pp. 6-7, Nos. 45 and 46. 

Travelst Part iii. p. 91. 
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‘the King of Golconda seized those (dominions) of the coast of Coro- 
mandal, which lay conveniently for him; and the King of Bijapur, 
having taken what lay next to him, pursued his conquest as far as 
the Cape of Negapatnam*. Therefore he says®* that ‘the Kingdom 
of Bijapur is bounded on the south by the country of the Naique of 
Madura, whose territories reach to the Cape Comory*. The vassa¬ 
lage of Tirumala Nayaka to Bijapur is disproved by the following 
observation of Thevenot®^ ‘There are many Naiques to the south of 
St. Thomas, who are sovereigns. The Naique of Madura is one;he 
of Tangiour (Tanjore) is at present a vassal to the King of Bijapur.' 
R. Orme®* says that in 1652 ‘the Carnatic was invaded by the armies 
of Viziapore and Golcondah, acting separately; but agreed, it is 
supposed, in the objects and division of their conquests, which were 
accomplished in 1656*. 

*The War of the Kanthirava Narasa RSja, the king of 

Mysore, was not prepared to leave Tirumala unpunished for the 
disasters which he brought on him by acting in collusion with Bijapur. 
The latter's withdrawal from Mysore gave him an opportunity ‘to 
let slip the dogs of war* on Madura. About 1656 the province of 
Satyamangalam was invaded and the most horrible outrages perpet¬ 
rated on the inhabitants. Tirumala's power in Salem in 1652 is 
clear from an inscription at Yerumaipatti*®. An inscription at 
Erode,®’ dated 1655-6, of Kanthirava Narasa mentions Dajavay 
Hampaiya in connection with Madura. Probably the latter was 
entrusted with the conduct of this invasion. The Mysore general 
was encouraged by the facility of his progress to march close to 
Madura itself with a view to capture it. Wherever he went he is 
said to have executed the barbarous orders of his master by cutting 
off the noses of all who fell into his hands, not excluding even women 
and children, and sending them to Mysore. It appears that it was 
this alleged barbarity which won notoriety for the Mysore army’s 
methods of warfare. J. H. Grose®* refers to the ‘singular methods of 
the Mysore troops* and their ‘particular dexterity in cutting off 
noses*. In the Fort St. George resolution of January, 1679,** a refe¬ 
rence is made to this practice. 

/iirf., p. 92. 

Ibid., p. 105. 

Historical Fragments, p. 62. 

Appendix D, No. 143. 

Ibid., No. 146. 

•• A Voyage to the East Indies, p. 247. 

J.T. Wheeler, Madras in the Olden Time, i.p, 104. 
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Tirumala Nayaka was on his sick-bed, and naturally he must 
have been very much perplexed. He communicated with his faith¬ 
ful vassal, Raghunatha Setupati, whose timely and effective help 
saved Madura from danger. The latter instantly brought together 
an army 25,000 Maravas and defended the capital with the co-oper¬ 
ation of 35,000 troops, collected under the orders of Tirumala.’® 
In a short time, the Mysore army was driven back to the borders of 
the Dindigul province. The attempts of the Mysore general to 
delay the decision were fruitless. A pitched battle was fought, and 
it is said that each side lost about 12,000 men. The courage of the 
SStupati made Madura victorious, and the Mysore army retired 
baffled. Tirumala Nayaka honoured him with the title of Tirumalai 
Setupati, showered the choicest gifts on him, and cancelled his 
tribute altogether. 

The History of the Carnataca Governors gives the whole credit 
for saving Madura from the Mysore invasion to the Setupati. The 
Jesuit letters confirm this view.Further, they speak of a counter¬ 
invasion of Mysore by the Madura army, but the leader of this 
aggressive campaign is not mentioned. Some Mackenzie Manus* 
cripts'^^ describe an expedition to Mysore towards the close of 
Tirumala’s reign, under the command or Kumara Muttu, the king's 
younger brother, and Rangatjpa Nayaka. They attribute the repulse 
of the Mysore invasion also to the former. In any case, it is clear 
that the Mysoreans were hotly pursued to their capital; and much 
damage was done. The strange form of cruelty practised in Madura 
by the Mysore army was now repeated in Mysore; and it is said that 
even the king of Mysore lost his nose.” The Madura army seems 
to have penetrated as far as Nanjanaku^i (Nanjangud). Before the 
completion of this raid, Tirumala Nayaka died. 

0 Mr. Rangachari accepts the statement of the History of the Carnataca Governors 
that he came with 60,000 troops, but this number is the total of the Madura army 
including the Setupati’s. 

Bertrand, iii, pp. 48-50, Vide Appendix A, Letter No. 1. 

73 Taylor, O.H. MSS., ii, pp. 175 and 182-3. 

7® The *war of the noses’ obviously took place in the last year of the reign of 
Kanthlrava Narasa and of Tirumala Nayaka of Madura. The feature of the cutting 
off of the noses is not mentioned in connection with any other Mysore war, either 
with the Faniyas or with other powers. What exactly was the motive for this 
barbarity it is not possible to make out now. It would be difficult to throw doubt 
upon it in face of the combined evidence of several of the foreign authorities. There 
seems to have been a special reason for this particular form of barbarity, which 
used to be indicted as a punishment in individual cases, where a particularly dis- 
disgraceful method of punishment was called for, not on the field of battle, however. 
The improbability of the story is heightened by the statement of one of the 
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As was remarked before, the existence of a younger brother of 
Tirumala is not sufficiently proved. Though the History of the 
Carnataca Governors mentions him in its genealogical list, it has 
nothing to say about his part in the Mysore war. The Situpati is 
mentioned prominently both by this chronicle and the Jesuit records. 
Inscriptions refer only to a Kumara Muttu Tirumala, son of 
Tirumala Nayaka. His TiruchchengSdu grant of 1659 and his 
father's gift for his merit in the same year”^^ lend support to his 
having taken part in the Mysore campaign. 

The Portuguese and the Dutch ,—The attitude of Tirumala Nayaka 
towards the Europeans of the sea-coast does not seem to have been 
decided. Probably he remained neutral in the fierce contest between 
the Portuguese and the Dutch. In 1635 a Portuguese fleet arrived 
at Tuticorin to Naique of Madura, and to overawe the 

Jesuits there; the former having seized, at the instance of the latter, 
a Portuguese agent who had been sent to purchase saltpetre in 
exchange for elephants’.'^' In the war with the Situpati, we have 
seen that Tirumala Nayaka received the help of the Portuguese and 
that, in grateful recognition of this service, he granted them certain 
concessions in his kingdom, promising to assist them in Ceylon and 
treat the Dutch as his enemies. In February, 1646, the king of 
Portugal sent instructions to his Indian viceroy to persuade the native 
rulers to fight against the Dutch. Accordingly Tirumala Nayaka 
turned the Dutch out of Patta^am in 1648. To avenge this insult, 
the latter returned with ten vessels about the 10th of February, 1649, 
and commenced hostile operations. They captured the pagoda of 
Trichendur and fortified it strongly. Then they marched to Tuti¬ 
corin, and demanded payment of a penalty for the alleged intrigues 
of the Paravas with the Nayak of Madura, and the consequent 
expulsion of the Dutch factor from Pattaijam. Since no responses 

authorities that the king of Mysore himself suffered this mutilation. This in itself 
is very unlikely, and, if such a thing had happened, there would have been some 
mention of it on the Mysore side as well. The truth appears to be that this peculiar 
form of punishment was meted out, by the Mysore army, to a certain number of 
people for some act of treachery by the enemies of Mysore either in the lighting 
line or among the civil population. There may have been a rebellion as well, but 
neither this nor the punishment can have been on the scale that the accounts lead us 
to infer, as we have come upon nothing peculiar in the Mysore troops, either before 
or after to justify our ascribing this particular form of barbarity, as a habitual 
feature, to the Mysore army as a whole. Ferishta mentions an instance of similar 
barbasity when the Golkonda troops laid siege to Bidar,— Ed. 

Appendix D. Nos. 152 and 151, 

Danvers. Report^ pp. 52-3; The Portuguese in India^ ii, p. 250. 
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came, the town was sacked and partly burned. After removing 
whatever they could get at, and wresting from the Paravas a 
written promise to pay a fixed sum, they left the place on the 13th 
of February and carried even the fishing boats along with them.^® 
In 1658 the Dutch captured Tuticorin from the Portuguese. It is 
clear from these events that Tirumala Nayaka left the coast region 
to the European nations and was satisfied with the tribute they 
paid. 

Missionary Activities .—In 1624 the Madura mission entered a 
new stage in its progress. Robert de Nobili learned much from his 
experience in Madura. Till now all his activities had been confined 
to the town and the territory of Madura. From this time an era of 
expansion to the north began. The chief reason for this change was 
the almost insurmountable obstacles to conversion that Madura 
offered. Further, the prospect of ‘new centres of action radiating 
the light of the Gospel to a larger sphere* indicated the necessity for 
a move to the north. Moreover, the political atmosphere was so 
tense that persecution was sure to follow, and, in times of trouble, 
the new residences would afford refuge for Christians. With these 
objects, de Nobili left Madura in June, 1623, and his inveterate 
objection to concern himself with people other than Brahmans gradu¬ 
ally wore away. As Trichinopoly was in great agitation, he travell¬ 
ed to Sendamangalam. He was solemnly received by Ramachandra 
Nayaka, a tributary of the Nayak of Madura. With the idea of 
returning to this place in a short time, he left for Salem, the capital 
of Salapatti Nayaka, another ruler subordinate to Madura. 
Contrary to all expectations, he found it ‘a cruel and inhospitable 
shore*. Some time after, the brother of the Nayak became his 
disciple, and the situation improved in his favour. The chief himself 
was much impressed with his greatness, and he showed him much 
kindness and respect. Nobili was accused by some as a Parangi, 
driven out from Madura. But the protection of the Nayak of Salem 
gave him every facility for work. After his return from Cochin in 
1625, where he had been called by his superiors, Nobili tried to 
exploit for his own purpose the political differences between the Chief 
of Salem and the neighbouring rulers. But much did not come out 
of these intrigues.’^ • The illness of Antonio Vico called him back to 
the south. Entrusting Martinz with his labours, Nobili started for 
Madura in 1627; but, when he reached Trichinopoly, he was told 
that Vico was steadily improving. He took advantage of his stay 

Danvers, Report, pp. 48-50; The Portuguese in India, ii, pp, 293-4. 

Letters of Vico, dated 1624 and 1625; Bertrand, ii, pp. 225-51 
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in the latter place to organize Christianity’*. Till about this time 
the activities of the Madura mission were carried on smoothly by 
Nobili in the north and by Vico in the south. The latter^s letter of 
1626’* speaks of the ‘conquests' in the environs of Madura. 

Soon after Nobili commenced his work in Trichinopoly in 1627 
he was menaced, as he says, with expulsion and imprisonment by the 
orders of the NSyak. As most of the letters written during this 
period (1627-38) are lost, the details of the events are not available. 
Vico's letter of November, 1632*^' refers to violent persecutions during 
several years, especially in 1630. Perhaps these events synchronized 
with the first war of Tirumala Nayaka with Mysore. The wars with 
Travancore and the Setupati may have lengthened this period of 
storm. In 1638 Nobili went to Madura. After the death of Vico in 
October, he felt obliged to go to Cochin to enrol new workers. Soon 
after his return, the missionaries in Madura and Trichinopoly, 
including himself, were arrested and imprisoned. But thispersecu- 
tion did not last long. Within a year Martinz wrote from Trichino¬ 
poly that the Divine Providence had ‘chained the winds of persecu¬ 
tion', and that families were being converted wholesale. This change 
may have been due to the promise of Tirumala Nayaka to the 
Portuguese viceroy on the 13th of August, 1639, to allow freedom 
for intending converts to Christianity*^ There was persecution 
again in 1640.®'* On the 17th of January, 1644, the governor of 
Trichinopoly gave orders to the same effect.*’* Nobili made up his 
mind to interview Tirumala Nayaka himself. He succeedeed in his 
attempt, with the result that he was greatly honoured by the latter, 
and a general order was issued allowing the missionaries freedom of 
action in their work and restoring to them all their belongings.** 
This seems to have been his last active work in the cause of Chris¬ 
tianity. In 1648 he was removed to Jaffnapatam for considerations 
of health and later on to Mylapore (Madras). Even during these 
days of retirement his mental activity did not cease, and he never 
gave up his literary pursuits till his death in 1660. 

After the retirement of Nobili, persecution did not altogether come 
to a close, though it is clear that Tirumala Nayaka adhered to the prin¬ 
ts Nobili’s letter of 1627; Ibid, pp. 261-71. 
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cipic of toleration embodied in his order of 1644. Balthazar Da 
Costa says in his letter of 1653®*:—'Our enemies are so numerous 
and implacable that the good-will of the Nayak of Madura is not 
sufficient to protect us from their frequent molestation. For this 
reason, and to be ready with a place of shelter in times of religious 
persecution or political warfare, we have established a Church and 
Presbytery at Candelour . . . We find more security and freedom in 
the administration of the Paraiyas, far from the proud castes of the 
Hindus.* It is said that in 1653 a provincial governor gave the 
signal for persecution by arresting a Christian. Provoked beyond 
endurance by the resistance of the Christians, he ordered a general 
persecution in all the villages of his province. On the first news of 
violence, Father Alvarez went to the governor-general of Trichino- 
poly, who administered very severe reprimands to the subordinate 
governor. Da Costa, then at Madura, visited the Nayak, who recei¬ 
ved his complaints favourably and issued thundering letters against 
the transgressors of his orders. The enemies of Christianity were 
frightened, and they gave up their campaign.** Proenza’s letter of 
1659 speaks of the recrudescence of persecution. ‘The public calami¬ 
ties afforded them (persecutors) a new and very effective argument to 
place before the governors.**^ Alvarez was imprisoned, but was 
released on the orders of the Governor-General of Trichinopoly. The 
missionaries were banished from the whole province of Trichinopoly. 
Da Costa went to Madura to address the Nayak in person. After 
many difficulties he obtained an audience with him. The Nayak 
gave him a kind reception, and issued definite orders for the restora¬ 
tion to the missionaries of all that they had been deprived of, and 
for their full liberty in the churches they had built and wherever they 
were pleased to settle. He dismissed him finally with many costly 
presents- The orders were executed by the governor of Trichino¬ 
poly.** These events happened at some time between 1650 and 1659. 
TirUmala Nayaka's intentions could not always be given full effect 
to owing to the strong representations of his subjects to their local 
rulers. Hence his constant intervention on behalf of the missionaries 
was necessary. Sometimes he could not control the fury of his peo¬ 
ple, and he had to connive at their actions. However strong he 
might be, he was not prepared to flout public opinion. 


Bertrand, iii. pp. 9-10. 
*® Ihid.y pp. 15-7, 
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On the whole, the attitude of Tirumala Nayaka towards Chris¬ 
tianity was sympathetic. Proenza goes even further and says®® 
that he loved and protected the Christian religion. In times of 
internal commotion and foreign war, Tirumala seems to have put a 
strong check on the imprudent activities of the missionaries. He did 
not, however, favour them at the cost of his subjects* loyalty. Stori¬ 
es about his conversion to Christianity are without any foundation. 
In his dealings with the Christians Tirumala was mainly actuated 
by the most enlightened principle of freedom of conscience. 

Tirumala Nayaka*s Character and Work .—The outstanding feature 
of Tirumala Nayaka’s character was his courage and persistence as 
a soldier. When he had capable generals in whom he had perfect 
confidence, he generally entrusted them with the conduct of war; 
Ramappaiya managed the first war with Mysore and the campaign 
against the SStupati. He did not yearn for military glory for its 
own sake. After Ramappaiya's death we find him actively taking 
part in the war against the emperor. Undaunted by the betrayal 
of the Nayak of Tanjore at the criti cal hour, he diver¬ 
ted the attention of Bijapur to the south and hastened to the relief 
of Gingi; and, when he found that the latter also proved treacherous 
to his cause, he fought manfully to the last. The further progress 
of the Muhammadans he is said to have checked by defeating them 
and making them fall back on Gingi. Whether he was successful 
or not, he never lost presence of mind, and never gave up his plans 
when once they were deliberately formed. The Kuniyur Plates of 
Venkata II gave credit to his soldierly qualities in the following ex¬ 
pressions: ‘The strength of whose arm was hard to be resisted . . . 
whose enemies ascended high mountains as soon as he ascended (his) 
mighty elephant, who surpassed the enemy of the ocean (i.e., the 
submarine fire) in attacking a town for conquest.**® There may be 
some exaggeration in this description, but it cannot be regarded as 
absolutely false. 

Tirumala Nayaka was a man of very strong religious convic¬ 
tions, and the root of all his architectural activities lay in them. 
His numerous charities and gifts to temples, set down in his inscrip¬ 
tions and other records, prove his generosity and selflessness. All 
the resources of the kingdom were utilized for its needs and progress. 
He was a strong and active ruler with the welfare of his subjects at 
heart. His tour round his territories is recorded in an inscription.*’ 

Ibid,^ p 50, Appendix A, Letter No.l. 
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The wars that he waged were only in the interests of his kingdom, 
and he could not help the sufferings which his subjects had to under¬ 
go in consequence. It is outside our province to discuss the ethics 
of his ‘rebellion* against the Vijayanagar emperor. It is not true to 
say that he fought for a mere name; he was willing to render obeisan¬ 
ce to the figure-head of an emperor. One-third of the revenues of 
the country had to be given as tribute in return for practically no 
advantages to the kingdom. In the early days of the Nayakship. 
subordination and tribute meant safety from foreign aggression and 
small expenditure on external defence. Now the emperor was power¬ 
less to execute his will, and Madura had herself to organize all her 
defences. Further, Tirumala himself would have pleaded guilty, 
and said that, if it were a sin to covet independence, he was the 
most offending soul alive. Therefore the justification for his wars 
depends on the morality of his ideal. Granting that the real motive 
of his policy was independence, it is hard to see how he could have 
avoided the wars and all their evil consequences. To the great 
credit of Tirumala it must be said that he was always on the defen¬ 
sive in the beginning. Even in the case of the Mysore war, during 
the closing years of his reign, he ordered the invasion of Mysore 
only to punish the perpetrators of horrible mutilations and other 
barbarities. He did not desire annexation of neighbouring territory; 
he only wanted absolute control in his own dominions, free from 
external interference. If this desire is praiseworthy, then none of 
the wars he had to conduct can be said to be exclusively of his 
making. 

Tirumala’s ambition went only to the extent of making Madura 
independent. Hence defence was the first question he had to consi¬ 
der. Most of the frontier forts mentioned in the chronicles seem to 
have been built by him. He collected an army strong enough to 
meet any emergency. There was no vacillation in the execution of 
his plans. If he committed any error of judgment, he was quick at 
rectifying the error, as in the case of the Ramnad question. He 
chose capable agents for his work, and seems to have allowed them 
great freedom of action. He was politic enough to retain their 
services by constantly humouring them with status and power. The 
remarkable loyalty of the SStupati towards the close of his reign 
was not a little due to his kind and encouraging attitude towards 
him. He was quick to appreciate loyal and devoted service. To 
the end of his life Tirumala struggled hard to preserve the integrity 
of his dominions. But he was not without faults. He did not calcu¬ 
late the cost of his undertakings. For his persistency the subjects 
had to pay dearly. His wars were exhausting enough to weaken 
the resources of the kingdom. His plans required able successors to 
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consolidate the advantages secured. Though he only followed pre¬ 
cedent from South Indian politics in calling the Muhammadans to 
his help, the latter exploited the weakness of some of his successors 
to the greatest detriment of the kingdom. 

The most enduring monument of Tirumala's greatness is his 
contribution to art and architecture. This subject has been dealt 
with elaborately by experts like James Fergusson {History of Indian 
and Eastern Architecture), and does not strictly belong to political 
history. Tirumala’s attention in this direction was mostly, if not 
exclusively, confined to the town of Madura and its environs. All 
the surplus revenues of the kingdom were diverted into this channel 
with unremitting care. His public works were on such a large 
scale that there were practically no labour problems to trouble 
him. Besides numerous pagodas and gbpuras, his ‘choultry* and 
palace are wonderful creations of artistic genius. These buildings 
struck the Jesuit observers so much that they had to run for a 
parallel to the ancient monuments of Thebes. 

The greatness of Tirumala Nftyaka is writ large in tradition, 
and, to some extent, in the architectural survivals of the present 
day. In the Jesuit records of their respective ages, Tirumala and 
Akbar figure almost alike; there is grudging acknowledgment of 
merit, perhaps due to their lukewarm attitude towards Christianity. 
The former is said to have possessed 'great qualities*, but lost them 
towards the very close of his life. Probably this is an attack on his 
last wars. But, as was remarked before, Tirumala was not wholly 
to blame for undertaking them. Unsullied success rarely goes with 
greatness. Tirumala was great, at least in the sense that Louis XIV 
was one of the greatest sovereigns of Europe. The remarkable 
identity of the dates given by most of the chronicles with regard to 
his reign, while they give very divergent dates with regard to the 
other rulers they deal with, perhaps reflects the estimate which the 
people had of his memorable reign. A Jesuit letter of January, 
1709,*“ says that, on the death of Tirumala, a temple was erected, 
and he was worshipped. There is no doubt that Tirumala NSyaka 
left a strong impression on the minds of his subjects and contempora¬ 
ries. As Dr. Vincent A. Smith says of Akbar, Tirumala’s defects 
can only be regarded as 'spots on the sun*. 

Mr. Rangachari begins his account of Tirumala Nayaka’s reign 
with an almost complete condemnation of bis character and work.*® 

Lockman, ii, p. 379. 

1 A.y 1916, p. 149, it jcf. passim 
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He employs some violent phrases to express his opinions on them. He 
thinks that Tirumala, far from being ‘the greatest of his dynasty’, 
was a traitor of the blackest dye. He speaks of his ‘absolute worth¬ 
lessness as a soldier, stateman or politician’ and his ‘suicidal 
treachery': he says that he was ‘the evil genius of his time’, a ‘politi¬ 
cal iconoclast’, and ‘the political vandal’ . . . ‘who knew neither 
honour nor patriotism, and worshipped expediency and selfishness 
alone'; and concludes that he ‘betrayed his religion and his country 
besides sacrificing his conscience and his reputation',® * and that ‘in 
the end, he did not only himself become a slave, both in fact and in 
theory, but made the other Hindu kings of the south slaves of the 
despised Mlechcha.'*® These remarks do not come to the level of sober 
criticism, and it is useless to consider them seriatim, A general 
answer is embodied in the account of Tirumala Nayaka so far given. 
But Mr. Rangachari docs not seem to mean what he says, as appears 
from the following passages: ‘The praises of chronicles, the exploits 
of kings like Ranga Krishi^a Muttu Virappa, the works of Tirumal 
Naik and Mangamma] are even now existing proofs of a prosperous 
kingdom and a resourceful people.’*® ‘No sovereign of the Madura 
line, except Vi^vanatha I and Tirumal Naik, has gained such a last¬ 
ing remembrance , in the memory of mankind (as Mangmmal). 
‘Ranga KrishtJia Muttu Virappa endeavoured to retrieve the losses 
sustained by his father, to restore and re-establish a settled govern¬ 
ment, and to extent the name and extent of Madura to what they were 
in the time of Tirumal Naik,’*^ Mr. Rangachari’s statement that 
Tirumala Nayaka was the ‘slave’ of Bijapur is inconsistent with the 
following observation of his: ‘The Sultan of Bijapur had been for the 
previous thirty years (1 660-89) the suzerian (of Madura).”** Writing 
in 1678, Andr^ Freire refers to the ‘kingdom (of Madura), so 
powerful twenty year ago ’*®® 

Tirumala*s Death. —Nelsonrefers to proenza's letter of 1659, 
and'says: ‘It seems to hint at a sudden death.’ The statement referred 
to is as follows: ‘Tirumala Nayaka had not the time to enjoy this 
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victory/’®® But this does not seem to lend itself to such an inference. 
The various concocted stories about the nature of Tirumala's death 
are given by Nelson and elaborately discussed by Mr. Ragachari. 
The latter's conclusion, pedantically expressed, can be accepted: 
‘The theory of priestly villainy and Christian martyrdom is thus a 
pure myth, not history; a creation of the imagination, not a sub¬ 
stantial fact.*’®* ‘If the theory of apostacy and murder is incredible, 
that of love intrigue is equally so.* But Mr. Rangachari cannot 
resist the conclusion that 'Tirumal Naik must have died a sudden 
death * He even guesses the nature of his fatal end as a sudden 
indisposition.*'®* 

There is no real evidence to show that Tirumala met with a 
sudden death. A Mackenzie Manuscripts^ puts the following words 
into the mouth of Tirumala: ‘The Mysoreans, knowing that we are 
sick, have availed themselves of the opportunity to invade our royal 
domains.' The following observation of Leon Besse'®® throws further 
light on the matter: ‘About the same time (1655) Tirumala Nayaka 
escaped the dagger of an assassin, disguised as a woman and hiding 
in the palace unnoticed for three days. A little after, his life was 
endangered again by an abscess on the head.* Thus there was some 
room for the fabrication'of store retailing his murder or sudden death. 
That he was ill for a long time before his death is clear from the 
chronicles also. Under these circumstances the statement of Proenza 
can only be taken to mean that Tirumala died before the return of 
his successful army from Mysore. 

The date of his death is 4th MaSi, Vilambi (about the 16th of 
February, 1659), according to the Mrtyunjaya Manuscripts^ Madurait- 
talavaralaiu and the Pandyan Chronicle, The History of the Carnataca 
Governors and the Supplementary Manuscript tddae it to Plava, i.e.1661-2. 
This latter view is contradicted by Jesuit evidence and some inscrip¬ 
tions. The letter of Proenza ascribes it to 1659. From it, it is also 
clear that Tirumala's death took place early in that year; for the 
definite date, 19th March, 1659, is assigned to the attack of the 
Muhammadans on Tanjore, after their army had appeared before 
Trichinopoly and taken note of the serious preparations of Muttu 
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Vlrappa, Tirumala's successor, for war.‘®^ The last inscription of 
Tirunaala is in Vijambi (1658-9) at Tiruchengo^u/®* and there is 
an inscription of Chokkanatha, Muttu Virappa's successor, in 
1661.*®* Therefore the date of Tirunnala Nayaka's death, according 
to the first set of chronicles, viz., about the I6th of February, 1659» 
may be accepted as correct. 

The total duration of Tirumala's reign is thirty-six years, accord¬ 
ing to the majority of chronicles; the letter of Procnza gives only thirty 
years. This question is intimately connected with the date of Tiru- 
mala's accession, about which there are some difficulties, as already 
detailed. The same Jesuit letter says that Tirumala died in his 
seventyfifth year. Telson's view is vague and even contradictory. 
He remarks that Tirumala was between thirty and forty when he 
succeeded to the throne in 1623,"® and that he was between sixty 
and seventy when he died in 1659 after a reign of thirty-six years.*** 
But he does not give his authority for this statement. 
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Chapter IX 

MUTTU ViRAPPA NAYAKA II 
(1659) 

According to the Mftyunjaya Manuscripts, Muttu Virappa ruled 
from the 5th Ma4i of the year Vijambi to Vaika^i of Vikari (approxi¬ 
mately from the 17th of February to June, 1659); i.e., for about four 
months. The Pdndyan Chronicle and the Maduraittalaoarald^u give 
his reign-period as from Panguni, Vijambi to Vaika^i, Vikari (March 
to June, 1659). i.e., about three months. All these chronicles, there¬ 
fore, agree with regard to the final month of his reign; there is not 
much difference between them as to the initial date. Perhaps the 
date of coronation is given by the last two authorities, which leave 
an intcrvel of nearly a month between the death of Tirumala and 
the accession of Muttu Virappa. The Mrtyunjaya Manuscripts make 
the latter event follow the former in closesuccession. The Jesuit 
letters are not specific with regard to Muttu Virappa’s dates; they 
only say that he ruled for a very short time. Inscriptions only give 
the information that he was the son of Tirumala and the father of 
Chokkanatha. A period of ten years given to his reign by the 
History of the Carnataca Governors and the Supplementary Manuscript 
is opposed to the evidence of inscriptions and the Jesuit letters. 
There seems to be no ground for supposing that Muttu Virappa was 
the illegitimate son of Tirumala Niiyaka, as Nelson takes him to be.' 
He does not support his opinion. The chronicles do not refer to his 
illegitimacy; they speak of him as the son of Tirumala.* A Jesuit 
letter that says that his character changed for the worse towards the 
close of his reign, r.ot only does not cast any doubt on the legitimacy 
of his birth but speaks of him as the worthy son of Tirumala 
Nayaka.® The existence of a legitimate son to Tirumala is proved 
by inscriptions.* 

The interval, allowed by the Pandyan Chronicle, between the 
death of Tirumala and the accession of Muttu Virappa, may have 

* pp. 178 and 253. 
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been occupied with the dispute about the succession alluded to in 

Mackenzie Manuscripts.^ As mentioned before, there is some 
obscurity about Kumara Muttu’s relationship to Tirumala Nayaka.® 
He is said to have been very much offended at his claims to the 
throne being passed over by the people and the ministers. After his 
victorious return from Mysore, he camped near Madura. Negotia¬ 
tions proceeded, and, according to the chronicles, a peaceful under¬ 
standing came through the mediation of Ranga^jpa Nayaka. 
Kumara Muttu was given independent charge of ^ivaka^i and some 
other places in Tinncvelly; and, handing over charge of his army, 
he retired to his domains. This attitude of voluntary self-effacement 
on the part of a general, just returned from his successful campaign, 
probably confirms the fact that Muttu Virappa was the legitimate 
successor of Tirumala Nayaka. Ambition may have been knocked 
out of Kumara Muttu by saner counsels. If he was not the brother 
of Tirumala, he may have been his illegitimate son. 

Shortly after his accession Muttu Virappa Nayaka strengthened 
the fort of Trichinopoly, the key of his northern dominions, by equip¬ 
ping it with soldiers and munitions, and entrusting it to the command 
of Lingama Nayaka. He was prepared to show a bold front to the 
Muhammadans in case they invaded his kingdom. He urged the 
Nayak of Tanjore in vain to join him. The latter commenced nego¬ 
tiations with Bijapur, which were not heeded. Soon ‘Idal Khan' (the 
Adil Shah) sent a large army under ‘Sagosi' and *Mula' with the 
object of conquering the dominions of the Nayaks. Terrified by the 
preparations of Muttu Virappa, the Muhammadan generals withdrew 
from Trichinopoly and suddenly surprised Tanjore by attacking it 
on the I9th of March, 1659. Though they were ill-provided with 
artillery, and the citadel was strongly defended, ihe cowardice of its 
commander secured them an easy victory. The fall of Tanjore was 
followed by that of the other important towns of Mannarkovil and 
Vallam, which surrendered after some resistance The Muhamma¬ 
dans were disappointed in their booty, as most of it had been carried 
away by the Kalians. They left a garrison at Vallam and spread 
over the country.*^ There seems to be no evidence that they ‘march¬ 
ed as far as Madura', as Nelson thinks.* It is said that a famine 
resulted from the Muhammadan invasion, and people took refuge 
in Madura and Satyamangalam. The Muhammadans themselves 
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suffered much from it and lost many men and horses. Since they 
did not bury the dead bodies, their putrefaction caused the outbreak 
of a pestilence, which increased the mortality. To crown all, the 
generals and officers of the Muhammadan army quarrelled among 
themselves ‘Mula', reduced to this distressing poisition, tried 
negotiations with the Niyaks of Madura and Tanjore. The former 
was confident of his strength, and the latter had nothing more to 
lose. Both of them realized full well the adverse circumstances under 
which the Muhammadans were labouring. Hence Mula's overtures 
failed to evoke any response. Compelled to lease Tanjore by famine 
and contagion, he besieged Trichinopoly with the pick of his troops. 
He soon realized that his task was far above his resources. Neither 
stratagem nor force could break through the perfect organization of 
the fort. Further he found no profit in plundering the country. 
Bands of Kalfans wrought considerable havoc in his camp, and he 
could not successfully deal with this elusive enemy. A Jesuit writer 
observes,® ‘In times of war, a company of these brave men was 
worth an army. It is certain that the Musalmans during their 
invasion feared these thieves (Kalians) much more than the king's 
armies. None is so capable of a coup de main as they. Mula's 
misfortunes only increased with the lapse of time; and, therefore, he 
gave up his fruitless attempt, on receiving a moderate sum of money 
from the Nayak of Madura. 

Thus the courage and endurance of Muttu Virappa Nayaka at 
last bore fruit. He bought peace at a very cheap price. Soon after 
this victory he died* His short reign was one continuous struggle 
with the Muhammadans. It is difficult to judge how far the Jesuit 
view of the deterioration of his character is true. It admits his 
superiority to his father at the commencement of his reign, but 
maintains that he afterwards became a confirmed debauchee, and 
that his want of moderation ended fatally ‘ The chronicles say 
that he was liberal in gifts of charity, and that the ‘neighbouring 
kings were in awe ofhim'.’^ They therefore confirm his warlike 
attitude towards the Muhammadans. 
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Chapter X 

CHOKKANATHA NAYAKA 
(1659—1682) 

Accession, —According to the Mrtyunjaya Manuscripts, ChokkanStha 
ruled from Ani, Vikari (July, 1659) to Ani, Dundubhi (July, 1682). 
The Pandyan Chronicle gives exactly the same months and years, 
but puts the total reign-period as twenty-four years, whereas it 
comes only to about twenty-three years. This dating, though not 
confirmed, is not opposed to the evidence of the Jesuit letters and 
inscriptions. In this connection Mr. Rangachari gives the same 
dates, viz. 1669-82, though the authorities he cites do not lead to 
this conclusion, perhaps owing to their not being carefully quoted 
or interpreted. His attempt at epigraphical confirmation for the 
initial date of Chokkanatha is not satisfactory. He refers to an 
inscription dated 27th Ani, Parabhava, in the Jayantiivara temple 
at Trichinopoly, which he takes as belonging to 1659, but does not 
quote the reference. Nor does he include it in his Inscriptions of the 
Madras Presidency, published in 1919. It may be that it is his own 
discovery. Even then, the cyclic year Parabhava corresponds to 
1666-7.‘ Mr. Rangachari gives different dates to Chokkanatha 
in his later publication referred to above. In one place it is said 
that he ruled from 1660 to 1680 (probably a printer's error for 1682); 
in another place he says that Chokkanatha 'reigned from 1660 to 
1682"*.* It is not unlikely that he revised his opinion, though he does 
not say so explicitly. Nelson does not give the date of Chokkanatha*s 
accession. Sewell, who relies on him for almost all his information 
about the Madura Nayaks, however, ascribes it to 1660.* 

Chokkanatha*s Early Tears. —Chokkanatha ascended the throne 
when he was only sixteen years old. Naturally, the principal officers 
assumed real power and ruled the country in his name. The 
Pradhani, the Rayasam, and the Dajavay apparently formed a 
cabal, and removed, by exile or imprisonment, all those who seemed 

» LA., 1917, p. 40. n. 

» i, p. 562. 

• Ibid., ii, p. 1010. 

^ ii, pp. 200 and 202. 
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dangerous to their interests. To avoid public scrutiny of their 
usurpation and as a blind to their real objects, they conceived the 
ambitious scheme of an offensive war against the Muhammadans to 
re-establish the old political order of things; and entrusted DalavSy 
Lingama Nayaka, one of the trio, with the carrying out of the 
scheme. It is not likely that Ghokkanatha took any part in initia¬ 
ting this impracticable programme. Accordingly, the Dajavay 
proceeded with an army of 40,000 to drive 'Sagosi* from Gingi and 
take possession of it. His military reputation was so great that none 
could suspect the motive of this coalition of ministers. True to their 
plan, Lingama protracted the campaign and enriched himself with 
bribes ftom the Muhammadan general. Thus the usurpers enjoyed 
absolute power, and filled their coffers by oppressing the people. 
Expecting a bold move on the part of Ghokkanatha, they rigorously 
regulated his freedom and confined him to his place with due 
honours. When the young king chafed at their leash, they hatched 
a plot to dethrone him and put his younger brother in his place. 
With the connivance of Lingama they summarily dealt with the 
loyal adherents of the prince and put them out of the way. 
Ghokkanatha was let into this secret by a lady of the court; and he 
exhibited a courage and resourcefulness far above his age. He 
skilfully negotiated with two of his trusted lieutenants, who were 
then in exile, and gave them the cue to nip the conspiracy in the bud. 
With startling rapidity they discharged their duty ; the Rayasam 
was murdered, and the Brahman Pradhani blinded. Ghokkanatha 
became free, and lost no time in rallying his partisans around him. 
He did not feel strong enough to punish Lingama Nayaka openly for 
his disloyalty ; he concealed his anger in a show of friendship. When 
at last he decided to deal with him severely, the wily general got 
scent of his plans and made a speedy escape. Lingama joined 
‘Sagosi’ and persuaded him to besiege Trichinopoly. Accordingly, 
with an army of 12,000 infantry and 7,000 cavalry and with 
assurances from the Nayak of Tanjorc, they endeavoured with 
confidence to meet Chokkanatha’s 50,000 men. The young king did 
not notice a flaw in his arrangement. The new PradhSni was of the 
same pattern as his predecessor, and he did not scruple to foil his 
master's plans. His sympathies were entirely with the enemy, and 
he worked so cleverly that most of the leaders on the king's side lost 
their lives or fell into the enemy’s hands. This treachery was taken 
advantage of by Lingama Nayaka to attempt to seize Ghokkanatha 
and depose him. At last the young king realized his folly and made 
haste to repair the harm done. He boldly assumed the command of 
his army and put forth vigorous efforts. His character and energy 
strengthened his cause, and numerous recruits flocked to his standard. 
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Desertions from the enemy’s camp became frequent. Lingama and 
‘Sagosi* lost heart and withdrew to Tanjore. Gradually Ghokka- 
natha's self-confidcnce increased, and with an army of more than 
70,000, he marched against Tanjore. The two generals hurriedly 
retreated to Gingi, and the Nayak of Tanjore made an abject 
surrender.*^ 

Though GhokkanStha, and his father before him, struggled 
manfully to stem the tide of the Muhammadan deluge, and though 
Trichinopoly, the nerve-centre of the kingdom, was not lost, the 
country suffered unspeakable misery for three or four years. 
Tanjore suffered more than Madura; the people abandoned their 
homes and took refuge in Madura and some at St. Thome. The 
excessive and fatal relgious zeal of Vijayaraghava made him 
culpably negligent of his subjects* sufferings. To all the mishaps 
due to the Muhammadan scourge and famine was added the 
inhuman exploitation of the situation by the Dutch, prompted by 
mercenary motives. A Jesuit writer pathetically describes their 
atrocities*: ‘Shame, eternal shame to the Dutch, who cruelly 

speculated on the misery of the Indians I They enticed them to the 
coast by the bait of abundant food; then, when their number 
became pretty large and their strength a little recouped, they piled 
them up in their ships and transforted them to other countries to be 
sold as salves!* To some slight extent, relief was given by 
Ghokkanatha to the starving; he issued orders to feed them irrespec¬ 
tive of the locality from which they came, and he himself moved 
from Madura to Trichinopoly to supervise, this work of charityJ 
But public calamities were too numerous and severe to be amenable 
to human control. Extraordinary events are described as having 
happened in the kingdom of Madura in 1662.® Terrible havoc was 
done to life and villages; several children were born with teeth fully 
cut; Strange insects vitiated the atmosphere, and people died in large 
numbers without exhibiting any symptoms of illness. These 
incidents, most of them probably the result of war and epidemic, 
worked on the superstitious imagination of the people, who saw 
in these portents the shadows of greater misfortunes in store for 
them. 

The interval of nominal peace for the country was not of long 
duration. About 1663 a Bijapur army under the command of 

® Bertrand, Hi, pp. 121-3. Appendix A, Letter No. 2. 

® Bertrand, iii, pp. 124-5. 

’ Ibid.y pp. 129-30. 

» Ibid,, pp. 155-6. 
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•Vanamian’, the renowned captain of ‘Idal Khan’, came to 
Trichinopoly. There was panic everywhere. The only redeeming 
feature in the situation was the confidence which the people had in 
Chokkanatha’s courage and wisdom. The Muhammadan genera 
tried at first to frighten the NSyak into submission by displaying his 
resources, but was disappointed. His attempts to storm the fort 
were of no avail, as the artillery of the besieged could not be 
silenced His lossess were so great that he was compelled to raise the 
siege. But he succeeded in completely destroying the suburbs and 
ruining the surrounding country. The crops were destroyed, villages 
burnt, and their inhabitants ill-treated and captured to be made 
slaves. To avoid this dishonour, many are said to have put an end 
to their own lives en masse by gathering together in a house and 
setting fire to it, and in other ways. After pillaging the country to 
the utmost of his ability, ‘Vanamian’ persuaded the Nayak of 
Madura to pay him a large sum of money as a condition of his 
leaving the kingdom.* 

By thus buying off the Muhammadans, Chokkanatha gained 
the opportunity he yearned for to wreak vengeance on Vijayaraghava 
of Tanjore for betraying him and co-operating with his enemy. He 
marched with a strong army to Tanjore and captured Vallam. 
Soon he was able to dictate terms to his enemy. He garrisoned 
Vallam and returned to his kingdom."' Referring to the events of 
1664, Nieuhoff" makes the following remarks : ‘The Nayak of 
Madure had been for a considerable time in war with the Nayk of 
Tanjaor and taken many places from him; at my time the war was 
renewed with more vigour than ever; and the Nayk of Tanjaor 
having gathered a great army attacked the Nayk of Madure so 
briskly that he took from him in a few days all the places he had 
conquered from him before. The army of the Nayk of Madure 
being much disheartened by the victories of their enemies, the 
Madure sent to me to Koylang his Chief Governor, desiring assistance 
from the company (Dutch); but. as it was not our interest to 
engage on any side. I excused it as handsomely as I could.’ 
Perhaps Chokkanatha’s occupation of Vallam was only for a short 
time. Proenza’s letter of 1665'* speaks of Nayak of Tanjore as 
having been ‘defeated and fleeced by ^okkalinga, whom he had 
notoriously betrayed'. 


® Bertrand, iii. pp. 156-9. Vide Appendix A, Letter No. 3, 
/6»V., pp. 159-60. Vide ibid. 

11 p. 297, Vide Appendix C. 

» * Bertrand, iii, pp. 164-5. 
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The next campaign of Chokkanatha was against the Sfftupati, 
who is said to have refused him help when the Muhammadans 
invaded the kingdom. It is likely that Tirumalai Sfftupati, who 
was exempted from tribute and highly honoured by Tirumala 
Nayaka, thought too much of his status to be a loyal subordinate of 
the young king, and to co-operate with him in his undertakings. 
But Chokkanatha was bent on punishing him for his disaffection. 
He did not allow the ardour of his victorious army to cool. Without 
waiting for a moment, he entered the Marava country and captured 
the important forts of Tiruppattur, Pudukottai, Manamadurai, and 
Kajaiyarkovil. Undaunted by these losses, the SStupati persisted in 
guerilla tactics, withdrew to his impenetrable forests, and avoided 
any open engagement with the enemy. Chokkanatha soon grew 
disgusted with this dilatory warfare. He had, moreover, to celebrate 
some religious festivals in his capital. So he entrusted the further 
conduct of operations to some of his generals and returned to 
Madura. In a short time the scales were turned against him. 
Intimate local knowledge, combined with skill in fighting in such a 
country as Ramnad, gave the advantage to the Maravas. 
‘Chokkanatha, plunged in deep grief by the news of the shameful 
defeats which his captains had sustained in the Marava country, 
was not receiving any visit."** He had reluctantly to give up the idea 
of chastizing his vassal and satisfy himself with retaining possession 
of some of the important forts in the Marava country.’* 

Change of Ca/>*Va/.—Nelson’® thinks that Chokkanatha's "first 
act was to move the Court from Madura to Trichinopoly*. But 
is borne out neither by the Jesuit letters nor by any other extant 
source of information. Proenza's letter of 1662 refers to 
Chokkanatha's leaving Madura for Trichinopoly to organise famine 
relief.’* His letter of 1665 says that he went to Madura to request 
an audience with the great Nayak.’’ Further on, it explicity states 
that, ‘‘towards the close of this year (1665), the Nayak fixed his 
court at Trichinopoly'.’® Nieuhoff'® says that in 1664, ‘the capital 
city and ordinary residences of the Nayk is Madure'. From these 
references it is clear that Chokkanatha removed his capital to Trichi¬ 
nopoly more than six years after the commencement of his reign. 

Bertrand, iii, p. 182. 

Ibid., p. 160. Vide Appendix A, Letter No. 3. 

»» p. 182. 

Bertrand, iil, p. 129. 

pp. 181-2 
pp. 182. 

* ® p. 296. Vide Appendix C. 
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The chief reason for this change of capital seems to be the 
superiority of Trichinopoly to Madura as a defensive stronghold. 
Chokkanatha must have learnt its value from his experience of the 
past six years. He probably disregarded, or was not cognizant of, 
the dangers attending on his move.*® Having decided to fix his 
court permanently at 1 richinopoly, he set about equipping it with 
all the paraphernalia of a capital. Accordingly in 1666 he made 
projects for the construction of a palatial residence there. He laid 
hands on the magnificent palace of Tirumala Nayaka in Madura 
and ordered the removal of some of its precious materials. His 
motive in this work of destruction is not clear. It may be that he 
was averse to fresh taxation for building purposes, since the oppres¬ 
sion of his subjects by his Pradhani had created much discontent, 
and he had to punish that officer for his excesses.^' Whether there 
was any justification for his act or not, he stands condemmed by the 
artistic world for this barbarity. 

The Mysore War ,— On the authority of Wilks, Mr. Rangachari 
states that ‘Chokkanatha seems to have been engaged in the first 
decade of his rule in a war with Mysore*.^'* The former says that 
in 1667*® ‘Chuckapa, Naick of Madura, had meditated the entire 
conquest of Mysore; but the events of the war reversed his expecta¬ 
tions, and left the districts of Erroor (Erode) and Darapoor (Dhara- 
puram) as fixed conquests in the possession of Deo Raj, after he had 
urged his success to the extent of levying large contributions on 
Trichinopoly and other places of importance.' This amounts to the 
loss of Coimbatore and Salem by Chokkanatha in 1667. 

Owing to the absence of the Jesuit letters between 1667 and 
1675, no decisive evidence is available for the statement. Andrg 
Freire's letter of 1666 refers to this year as almost barren of events 
with regard to Madura. If the big disaster alluded to by Wilks 
happened in the following year, there would have been some refer¬ 
ence in the letter to the potentialities of the situation at least. 

It is hard to believe that, soon after a trying period of his reign 
lasting about six years, Chokkanatha contemplated the ambitious 
scheme of conquering the whole of Mysore. His inscriptions of 1667 
(Plavanga) and 1668 (Kilaka) are found at Kumaralingam and 
Tiruchengo^u.** The inscriptions of Devaraja U^aiyar, of about 


Ant€^ pp. 83-84. 

Bertrand, iii, p. 202. Vide Appendix A, Lcttci No. 4. 
LA,, 1917, p. 44. 
i, p. 36. 

Appendix D, Nos. 168 and 167. 
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1670, arc found at and near Satyamangalam.®® This may perhaps 
imply aggression on the part of the king of Mysore who probably 
took advantage of Ghokkanatha's difficulties. But there seems to 
be no evidence to confirm the presence of the Mysore army in 1667 
at ‘Trichinopoly and other places of importance'. Obviously Wilks 
has antedated the events he describes. Even the Jesuit letter of 
1676’** speaks only of Mysore’s fortifying the citadels taken from the 
northern provinces of Madura; there is no reference at all in it to 
the possession of Coimbatore and Salem by Mysore. The conquests 
referred to above were most probably those of GhikkadSva in the 
last years of D^varaja's reign. Moreover, the statement of Wilks, 
quoted above, need not be taken seriously, as his facts and dates 
with regard to Madura are not always above question. In 1653 he 
speaks of a ‘Vencatadry Naick, brother of the Raja of Madura% 
and of ‘Veerapa, Naick of Madura'.®’ As he does not specify the 
sources, his information cannot be accepted unless it is confirmed 
by other evidence. 

The reign of Chokkanatha from 1667 to nearly 1672 is practi¬ 
cally without history. If any Jesuit letters were written during this 
time, they are all lost; at any rate, Andr^ Freire's letter of 1673, 
which is said to contain an account of Ghokkanatha's wars, has 
suffered this fate.®* 


*» lUd,, Nos. 171, 172, and 174. 

Bertrand, iii, p. 249. Vide Appendix A, Letter No. 5. 
i, p. 34. 

Mr. Rangachari’s treatment of Wilks in this respect is very confused. Even 
though he tries to reconcile his opinion with that of Wheeler, he does not say how 
far he agrees with him. He seems to accept his date, i.c., 1667, for Ghokkanatha’s 
alleged war with Mysore, but certain other statements of his go against this seeming 
approval. His reference to thcTanjore, Mysore, and Ramnad campaigns seems to 
indicate that, in his opinion, the second preceded the third. He speaks of the ‘next 
ten years’ of Ghokkanatha’s reign as a period of ‘profound tranquility’, but does 
not specify the period (7.-4., 1917, p. 44). Later on, he observes that, ‘in 1674 the 
interval of peace ended and Ghokkanatha entered into a series of wars’ {Ibid., p. 57). 
Accordingly, the interval of peace refers to the period, 1654-74, and therefore the 
Mysore war must have taken place in 1664 or before. This means the rejection of 
Wilks’s date, viz., 1667. Further, Mr. Rangachari does not say whether he agrees 
with his facts. He seems to believe that a Mysore invasion took place in the early 
years of Ghokkanatha’s reign. He does not attempt to prove it, but rest content 
with the reference to an inscription of 1669-70. In antother connection he refers to 
the conquests of Do^^adeva in 1667 in the kingdom of Madura {LA., 1917, p. 122). 

® • Bertrand, iii, p. 247 and «. Vide Appendix A, Letter No. 5. 
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Wat with Tanjore, 1673.—Nelson ascribes this war to 1674, 
though Andr^ Freire's letter of 1676 says that an account of it had 
been given in his letter of 1673. We have to depend almost entirely 
on native chronicles for an account of Chokkanatha's war with 
Tanjore.** Though there are discrepancies with regard to details, 
they agree in the main events. 

The precise cause of this war is not clear. According to the 
chronicles, it was the refusal of Vijayaraghava to give his daughter 
in marriage to Ghokkanatha. It is likely that the loss of the latter’s 
conquest in Tanjore, referred to by John NicuhofF,*” was the 
governing consideration. Probably Ghokkanatha only demanded 
the Tanjore princess as a subterfuge for hih intended war. Nelson*^ 
says: *One would naturally have supposed that the offer of marriage 
would have been gladly accepted, more especially as the two 
kings . . . were both Nayakkans, descended probably from common 
ancestors'. This was far from being the case; Sevvappa Nayaka, 
the ancestor of the Tanjore Nayaks, was connected by marriage 
with the Vijayanagar royal house,^® whereas the ancester of the 
Nayaks of Madura could not boast of such nobility, and was only 
a humble servant of the emperor, who gradually rose to a high 
position. Though this difference in status was overlooked by some 
of his predecessors, Vijayaraghava may have thought differently of 
the matter. There is no evidence to confirm the statement of the 
chronicles that Tirumala Nayaka stabbed one of his wives, a Tanjore 
princess, for speaking disparagingly of his new palace at Madura 
and preferring her father’s palace at Tanjore. Most probably 
Vijayaraghava attributed all his past sufferings to the ambitions of 
Ghokkanatha. There can have been no real good-will between the 
two. 


It is said that Ghokkanatha’s agents, who carried the proposal 
for marriage, were contemptuously treated.®^ Highly enraged at 
this insult, Ghokkanatha collected a large army, and entrusted the 
Tanjore expedition to his Dajavay, Venkatakrish^appa Nayaka, 

Taylor, OMMSS., ii. pp. 185 and 191-9; C.R„ iii. p. 177; S.K.A., 

Sources, p. 324 et seq. 

Ante, p. 119. 

p. 191. 

•a Ante, p. 37. 

The relations between Madura and Tanjore had been strained from the very 
beginning, and this strain was aggravated as the two viceroyalties gradually harden¬ 
ed in their particular attitude towards the empire. The difference of status, due to 
the closer connection of Tanjore with the fuling family of Vijayanagar, could not 
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and his Peshkar (Revenue Officer or Treasurer), Chinna Tambi 
Mudaliyar.** Chinna Kaftira Nayaka of Ka^^iva^i accompanied 
them with his troops. They marched to Tanjore, and first captured 
Vallam, after defeating a detachment of the Tanjore army. Vijaya- 
raghava, informed of this defeat, soon collected a large force to 
meet the Madura army, which was rapidly proceeding to attack 
his capital. A well-contested battle took place, and victory declared 
in favour of Madura. The Dajavay, Venkatakrishtjappa, sent a 
message to Vijayaraghava urging him to accept the marriage 
alliance and avert disaster. The Tanjore Nayak adhered to his 
first reply and rejected the offer of peace. Then a regular siege of 
Tanjore began; the fort was stormed and the Madura army entered 
the town. A second message of good-will was sent, but Vijayara¬ 
ghava did not yield, and was bent on fighting to the last, in spite of 
numerous desertions from his side. Making arrangements for the 
blowing up of the at his signal, he reconciled himself to his 

son, who was in prison, and came out boldly with him to fight the 
enemy. He scornfully rejected the last conciliatory message of the 
Madura general, and despatched the order for the destruction of 
the whole royal household. After some mutual slaughter, the 

have been a bar to the proposal of marriage alliance, as Raghunatha is said to 
have married a Paijdya princess and a daughter of the Nayak of Gingi. There is 
also nothing improbable in Tirumala having married the Tanjore princess, whether 
she was actually stabbed to death, in the manner described, or not. In view, there¬ 
fore, of these previous alliances it is extremely likely that Chokkanatha sought an 
alliance by marriage with Tanjore. The request for the alliance and the refusal to 
comply must both be considered solely from the point of view of political relation¬ 
ship between the two families. It is very likely that Chokkanatha sought an alliance, 
among other reasons, to gain the support of Tanjore against his own troublesome 
feudatories and officers. Vijayaraghava^s reluctance may have been based similarly 
on the past failure of such alliance to bring about friendship between the families or a 
common policy between both. It is not unlikely that there was some kind of ill- 
treatm'ent of a Tanjore princess, and Vijayaraghava was reluctant on that ground to 
send another princess into the family of Madura. However that may be, the fact that 
a proposal was made for the hand of a princess and the proposal was rejected was not 
the sole cause of the war between the two. The habitual opposition of policy 
and the traditional hostility of years would be quite enough to justify 
the view of Tanjore that there was nothing to be gained by a marriage alliance. The 
provoking cause at the time must have been something in the internal troubles of 
Chokkanatha and his doubt as to the attitude of Tanjore with regard to the aggres¬ 
sions of Mysore. If Madura suspected the neutrality of Tanjore, the rejection of 
the mariage proposals would have been sufficient cause to go to war. The proposal 
of marriage must therefore have been made—as the change of capital must have 
been—to prevent any understanding between advancing Mysore and Tanjore on 
the flank.— Ed. 

He is also described as the Dafaviy and Pradhani for seven years. Taylor, 

0,H.MSS,f\\t 'p, 120, Tamil passage. 
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mines were set fire to and all perished. Vijayaraghava died along 
with his son in the struggle that ensued. The Madura Dalavay 
garrisoned Tanjore and returned to Trichinopoly. The whole 
kingdom of Vijayaraghava fell into the hands of Chokknatha, who 
appointed his foster-brother, Alagiri Nay aka, as its viceroy. All 
the three commanders were honoured with gifts and titles.*® 

The Mahratta Conquest and Occupation of Tanjore .—In 1674 Alagiri 
Nayaka became the ruler of Tanjore. He restored peace and order, 
organized the affairs of the kingdom, and sent the surplus revenue 
to Ghokkanatha. In this subordinate position he did not remain 
long. His ambition increasing with power, he neglected the regular 
remission of the revenues to Tiichnopoly, and failed to despatch the 
necessary correspondence. Sometimes he addressed letters to Chokka- 
natha in the style of an independent king of Tanjore. The latter was 
irritated by his conduct and sent a note of admonition to him. 
Alagiri merely justified his letter by referring to his status and the 
custom of the Tanjore court. Ghokkanatha was beside himself with 
rage, but was advised by his ministers to refrain from undertaking 
a punitive expedition and watch further developments. Alagiri 
Nayaka thus lost the support of Ghokkanatha at a time when his 
hold over Tanjore was not well established. 

Alagiri seems to have retained in his service some at least of the 
officers of the late king. At any rate, Venkaijija, the latter's 
Rayasam (Secretaryj, continued in power.^® He seems to have 
observed the attitude of Alagiri towards Ghokkanatha and the 
possibilities of a rupture between the two. He may have been 
discontented w ith his position and influence in the new regime. He 
was told that the Nayak family of Tanjore was not totally extinct, 

Mr Rangachari’s account of this war (/,i4., 1917, pp. 58*62) best illustrates 
his conception and treatment of history, and gives point to the well-known state¬ 
ment of Polybius that ‘to admit the possibility of a miracle is to annihilate the 
possibility of history.’ He characterises the Tanjore war as romance and gives it a 
treatment accordingly. He describes not only the battle between the two armies, but 
also ‘the war of magic* with numerous parallel references, perhaps to prove its 
reality. He does not give an account of the war collated from the various chronicles, 
but heaps version upon version. Sometimes he breaks the progress of his narrative 
by drawing pointed attention to amazing improbabilities, inconsistencies, and 
anachronisms. Though he says that the accounts given by Wheeler and Manucci are 
‘inaccurate*, ‘positively wrong*, etc., he gives them fully, but thinks it ‘unnecessary 
to enter into a criticism of these fables*. Finally he enters into a philosophical lament 
on, what may be termed, ‘the blind and inexorable law of conseqences* and com¬ 
pletes his history of the war with a reference to ghostly manifestations. 

•® S,K.A., Sources, p. 327. 
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and that a boy had been saved from the catastrophe which had 
recently befallen the royal household and was being secretly brought 
up at Negapatain by a wealthy merchant.’^ This information was 
skilfully utilised by Venka^ija, who worked out a scheme to bring 
about the downfall of Alagiri, and the restoration of the old dynasty 
with the object of bettering his fortunes. It is highly probable that 
he directed all the influence he had in the kingdom to creating a 
complete breach between Alagiri and Chokkanatha. Organizing 
the necessary measures to facilitate his coup d^etat, he hastened to 
Negapatam to get hold of the boy, Ghengamala Das.’® It is said 
that VekaQija lived with the boy in the merchant’s house till he was 
ten or twelve years of age, i.e. for about eight year. But it is clear 
from the Jesuit letter of 1676’* that Alagiri’s power in Tanjore must 
have come to an end about 1675. Moreover, VenkaQna was too 
much of a politician not to realize that a moment's delay would be 
dangerous to the success of his plans. Taking the boy and his nurse 
with him, he went to Bijapur to obtain help from the Sultan for the 
establishment of Ghengamala Das on the throne of Tanjore. His 
diplomacy was successful, and Ekoji (Venkaji), the general of‘Idal 
Khan', was ordered to drive Alagiri out of Tanjore and re-instate 
the boy on the throne.^® 

Alagiri Nayaka was alive to the danger which threatened him, 
and he made careful preparations to meet Ekoji. The latter's pro¬ 
gress was arrested, and he had to employ other means to secure his 
object. He stayed for about a year on the borders of the kingdom, 
awaiting a more favourable opportunity. Meanwhile VenkaQija's 
adherents seem to have executed their part of the scheme faithfully 
and with success; Alagiri had estranged GhokkanStha, and the 
people of Tanjore were ready for a bold stroke of policy. Accordingly, 
Ekoji marched to Tanjore and laid siege to it. Alagiri realized his 
distressing position and humbly appealed to Ghokkanatha for help; 

Ibid.t pp. 325-G. He is described as a petty merchant in another chronicle. 
Taylor, O.H, MSS,, ii, p. 200. 

He is said to have been the son of Vijayaraghava some chronicles, and in 
others, the son of Mannar Das, the son of Vijayaraghava. As Vijayaraghava is 
described as a man of eighty at the time of his death, it is more probably that he 
was the son of Mannar Das and grandson of Vijayaraghava. There is a difference of 
opinion about his age also, whether he was two or four years old when he was taken 
to Negapatam. 

®® Bertrand, iii, pp. 247-8. Appendix A, Letter No. 5. 

Nelson (p. 194) gives a slightly different account, but does not state his 
authority. He says that Ghengamala Das ‘escaped from the Palace during the 
confusion which ensued upon its destruction, and fled for refuge to the court of 
Idal Khan, who received him kindly and promised to assist him. 
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but the latter remained obdurate and would not forgive his past 
conduct. Ekoji captured the fort on the first attack, and Alagiri is 
said to have fled to Mysore.*' The whole kingdom of Tanjore was 
now in the hands of Ekoji. 

In accordance with the instructions of his master, Ekoji crowned 
Chengamala Das and entrusted Venkaij^a with the conduct of the 
ceremonials. It is said that the foster-mother of the king showed the 
place where the treasures of Vijayaraghava had been buried, and 
th^t a sum amounting to twenty-six lakhs in pagodas and jewels was 
found. M\inificent gifts were made to Ekoji and others who had 
espoused his cause, besides the revenues of the districts of Kumba- 
konam, Mannarkovil, and PapanS^am, to cover the expenses of 
Ekoji*s expedition,*'' After this, Ekoji is said to have retired with 
his army to Kumbakonam. 

Nelson*” remarks that, after the conquest of Tanjore, Ekoji 
threatened Trichnopoly, but was not bold enough to hazard his recent 
success by attacking it. This is supported by a Jesuit letter. But 
he goes further and says that *in a very short time Ekoji had made 
himself master of the greater part of the kingdom (of Madurai), and 
of all its principal places, with the exception perhaps of Sattiyaman- 
galum. . . . Nothing was left to Chokka Natha but the fortress of 
Trichnopoly.' It seems Nelson has misunderstood Andr^ Freire's 
letter of 1676, which only says that ‘the citadel and the kingdom 
were about to be his conquest if his boldness had equalled his good 
fortune*. Continuing, it observes: ‘Day by day Ekoji, on the one hand, 
and the king of mysore, on the other will absorb the last debris of this 
kingdom, once so flourishing. The conquest of it will be very 
easy*.* * 


TanjavQri Andhra Rdjula Charitra and Tanjduuri Vdri Charitra say that 
Ekoji marched straight off into the kindom of Tanjore, captured the fort of Aiyanipet, 
and completely routed Alagiri in a pitched battle. The latter hurriedly withdrew 
to Tanjore. Receiving no help from Chokkanatha, suspecting treachery from his 
own men, and finding Ekoji attack the fort of Tanjore, he lost courage and fled with 
his family and faithful followers by night to Mysore, by way of Ariyalur. But this 
account is not supported by the Jesuit letter. Bertrand, iii, pp. 247-8. Vide Appendix A 
Letter No. 5. 

Another chronicle says that the revenue from the Kumbakonam district was 
given to Ekoji for the maintenance of his army. Taylor, O.H, MSS,, ii, p. 201. 

*• p. 196. 

Bertrand, iii ,p. 248. Vide Appendix A, Letter No. 5. 
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Further, Nelson says that ‘Ekoji omitted to carry out Idal 
Khan's orders with regard to the reinstatement of Ghengamala 
Nayakkan'. This opinion is partly the result of his unbounded faith 
in the Jesuit letters, and of his rejection of all other testimony, 
however valuable. The following seems to be his authority: ‘This 
is what has just happened at Tanjore. General Ekoji, instead of 
placing the son of the late Nayak on the throne, according to the 
orders of Idal Khan, has preferred to usurp the title and authority 
of an independent king.This statement in the Jesuit letter docs 
not follow close upon the description of Ekoji’s conquest of Tanjore. 
Hence it is open to the inference that his usurpation took place some 
time after his conquest. Moreover, all the chronicles agree in saying 
that Ghengamala Das was made king of Tanjore and that Ekoji's 
usurpation happened later. 

The rule of Ghengamala DSs did not begin under a happy 
augury. His first act ultimately led to his ruin. Persuaded by his 
nurse, he appointed the merchant of Negapatam, who had protec¬ 
ted him in his exile, as his Dalavay and Pradhani. Rayasam Ven- 
katJiQa had worked so zealously for the cause of Ghengmala Das, 
hoping to occupy this high office. He was highly displeased at the 
loss of his coveted prize, and he plotted the ruin of his master. He 
left Tanjore and went to the camp of Ekoji at Kumbakonam to 
induce him to take possession of the kingdom. Though he worked 
on his ambition skilfully, the latter's fear of his master, the Bijapur 
Sultan, made him turn a deaf ear to his importunity. Soon the 
news of the death of ‘Idal Khan' was received, and Ekoji was embol¬ 
dened, Venka^Qa promised him hearty co-operation, and assured 
him that the kingdom would be his, without a struggle. He hurried 
to Tanjore and terrified Ghengamala Das by an exaggerated account 
of Ekoji's plans against him, with the result that the young king and 
his followers left Tanjore and took refuge in Ariyalur. Ekoji captured 
Tanjore without any effort. Venkaijpa was given a free hand, and he 
restored peace and order in the kingdom in a short time. But Ekoji 
had no faith in the constancy of Venkaijija's loyalty, as he had 
betrayed two of his former masters, Alagiri and Ghengamala Das. 
Gonsequently, he thought of imprisoning him. Venkap^a, the un¬ 
scrupulous king-maker, managed to learn his impending fate, and, 
cursing his stars, left Tanjore stealthily. This is the account given 
in the chronicles.*’^ 

p. 196. 

Bertrand, iii, p. 249. Vide Appendix A, Letter No. 5. 

S.K.A. Sources, pp. 326-7; Taylor CM., iii, pp. 178-9; O.H. MSS., ii, 

pp 201-2. 
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The Jesuit records refer only to the fact of Ekoji's usurpation 
and do not detail the circumstances leading to it. The letter o 
1676‘’ describes the methods of his settlement of the country. 

Fkoii tried to make amends for the defect in hts title by 

increasing the material welfare of his subjects. He paid particular 
attention to agriculture. and improved 

bv repairing and constructing canals and tanks. Lands 

Wing faUow were cultivated, and the harvest of 1675-6 was unusu¬ 
ally rich, excelling the records of many preceding years. 

Chokkanmha and Jkfy.orr.-Chokkanitha’s authority in Coimbatore 
and Salem till at least 1669 is probably confirmed by his inscriptions 
dLd 1663, at Tiruchchengo<Ju,»» 1663 at Kaooa^.puUur, 1667 at 
Kumaralingam, and 1668-9 at TiruchchengS^u.” He recognizes 
Sriranga R5ya (III) as emperor in three of ^ese and also in his 
Lirangam inscription of 1662.”“ From about 1670 the 0 P‘g«phical 
Lcords ofthe Mysore rulers are found in this part of the Madura 
kingdom. DevarSja U^aiyar’s inscriptions are those at SengaUrai 
in %69-70. and at Viijijappalli in 1671 .“ Chikkadeva Raya s 
records are found in 1673 at Doijda Belur, and in 1676 at Kumara- 
pTlaiyamand Satyamangalam.- It is therefore clear that, during 
L last years of DevarSja U^aiyar (1659-72), there were encroach- 
ments on Madura territory, and that Chikkadeva was pursuing the 
aggressive policy of his predecessor. 


Bertrand, iii, p. 249. Vide Appendix A, Letter No. 5, 

4. Mr Rangachari speaks of Ekoji’s march to Trichinopoly and the failure of 

his 7^i:isr^arHtt":?r:ferc:r nZ:: 

MoreZlrZ^saTthat, for all the information contained in the Jesuit letters, h.s 
^hority ’is Nellon. But the latter puts this event ‘a few days’ after the _ conquest of 

Taniore bv Ekoii. Fui lhcr he attributes his failure not to the vigilance ofChokka- 
-tV rbut trEkoii’swantof boldness and unwillingness to take risk and thereby 
natha, but usurpation, or disregard of the instructions 

'ZZZer came after his appearance before Trichnopoly. Nelson (p. 196) gives 

T t vr^ion correctly. Mr. Rangachari, however, rightly differs from him in 

DF.,.nd .. pl~i™ O..JP. 

after this event. 


Appendix D, No. 158. 

8t Nos. 165 and 166. 

83 //hU, Nos. 168 and 167. 


8# Ibid., No. 157. 


8^ Ibid,y Nos. 172 and 174, 

88 Ibid., Nos. 176. 181. and 182. 
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The actual events leading to this expansion of Mysore at the 
expense of Madura are clouded in obscurity. Chokkanatha was too 
busy with perils nearer home till about 1666. His internal affairs 
seem to have engaged his attention for some time more. It is highly 
probable that Devaraja U^aiyar took advantage of the general 
weakness of Madura during this period. With the accession of 
Chikkadeva Raya (1672-1704-) events seem to have marched more 
rapidly. About this time probably, Chokkanatha of Madura, the 
general of the Tanjore ruler, one Damarla Aiyapendra, and an 
officer of the Bijapur Sultan are said to have fought at Erode against 
Chikkadeva of Mysore to uphold the claims of ^riranga III. J’hey 
w'ere defeated, and the Vijayanagar emp)cror fled to Ikkeri.'® 

•Sivappa Nayaka, after murdering his elder brother, had become 
ruler of Bednore. He approached Chikkadeva with the proposal for 
an alliance between them. On the latter’s refusal, he took up the 
cause of^riranga, the refugee emperor, and, with the help of some 
neighbouring chiefs, declared war on Mysore.He was defeated at 
Hassan and Sakkarepatija, and the.se places were annexed to Mysore. 

The above-mentioned defeat of Chokkanatha and his allies at 
Erode is referred to in an inscription of 1679,’'’ which says that 
Chikkadeva conquered the *Pan^ya KingChokka’ in battle. Another 
inscription of Chikkadeva,'* dated 1686, records that he ‘defeated 
the army of the Lord of Madhura in the Irodu country, took Trpura 
(Tf^irapura, i. e. Trichinopoly) and Anantapuri, slew Damarla Aiya¬ 
pendra, put Anantoji to flight, and took by assault Sumbalji, 
Omalur and Dharapuram’. It is perhaps these evenis that Wilks 
ascribes to 1667.*° 

It is likely that disagreements arose between Chokkanatha and 
the ruler of Tanjore as a result of this defeat, which probably 
precipitated the former’s war against the latter about 1673. Hence 

6 0 S.K. A., Sources, p. 21. 

Ibid,, p. 309, 

6s Appendix D, No.' 186, 

6» Ibid., No. 194. 

6 0 Ante p. 161. The series of events that ultimately led to the results embodied 
in this incription arc detailed in the Introduction. Early in tlie reign of Sriraiiga, 
Mysore gave clear indications of her feeling of independence and thus became the 
object of attack by the emperor and, in his name, by the Nayak of Madura and 
others for their own purpose. Two or three wars can be discerned in this cfTori, 
and this last under Chikkadeva Raya was the culmination of the successful effort of 
Mysore to hold her own against this adverse combination.— Ed. 

17 
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the remark in a Jesuit letter of 1676 is significant, that the Nayak 
of Madura was engaged in disastrous wars about 1673.®* 

The aggressions of Mysore about 1670, referred to above, may 
have led to Chokkanatha's war with ChikkadCva on behalf of 
^riranga III. The lattcr*s cause was taken up again by the chief 
of Ikk5ri without success. After this nothing is known of Sriranga. 
His nephew, Kodan^arama, the last representative of the Vijaya- 
nagar emperors known to us, is said to have defeated Dajavay 
Kumaraiya, the Mysore general, at Asana (Hassan).^’* 

Nothing definite is known about the fate of Sriranga III and 
Kodan^arama. A silver plate grant of Sivaji records his gift to the 
widow and two sons of the former, who is said to have died a 
fugitive, ‘in the west country’.®® This means that Sriranga III must 
have died some time before 1677. 

By 1676 Chikkadeva Raya had occupied the province of Satya- 
mangalam, and captured the important fortresses in the north-west 
of the kingdom of Madura. He strengthened them with a view to 
further encroachments on Madura territory, on the plea of safeguard¬ 
ing himself against the Muhammadans. Probably he thought that 
Chokkanatha’s intended war against Ekoji would afford him a 
favourable opportunity for the carrying out of his schemes against 
Madura. About 1676 the political horizon was very dark; prepara¬ 
tions for war were being made by Madura, Mysore, and Tanjore, 
and a Bijapur invasion to punish Ekoji for his usurpation was 
expected.®* 

SivajVs Expedition into the Carnatic (1676-7).—The most 
important event of 1677, which largely influenced the politics of 
South India, was the invasion of Sivaji.®' Though it startled many 
by its suddenness, it was in course of preparation for some time. Its 
chief objective seems to have been to bring Tanjore under his autho¬ 
rity, and the other kingdoms of the south, if possible. Raghunath- 
pant (Raghunath Narayen Hanmante} was an able and confidential 


®' Bertrand, iii, p. 247. Vide Appendix A, Letter No. 5. 

S.K.A., Sources, pp. 22 and 312. 

Ibid.,p. 322, n. 

Bertrand, iii, p. 249. Vide Appendix A, Letter No. 3 

A detailed account is given in the Life of Shivaji, by N.S. Takakhav and 
K. A. Keluskar (pp. 421-65); Shivaji and His Times, by Jadunath Sarkar (pp.363-99); 
the History of the Mar at ha People, by d.A. Kincaid and D.B. Parasnis (i, pp. 249-60).* 
and Grant Duff’s History of the Makralias (i, pp. 219-30). 
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minister of Shahji, and, in course of time, he became the administra¬ 
tor of Ekoji’s heritage. The latter’s frequent interference in his work 
reduced his power and influence. Raghunathpant wrote^ to Sivaji 
about his brother’s maladministration. Thereupon Ekoji received 
a letter of advice from Sivaji, but he did not pay any heed to U. 
Raghunathpant grew disgusted with Ekoji, and worked out plans to 
secure his kingdom for Sivaji. He is said to have come to a friendly 
understanding with some of the chiefs of the Carnatic, principally 
the Bijapur gonernor of Gingi, before leaving for Satara to interview 
Sivaji and discuss with him the question of a southern expedition. 
On his way he concluded an alliance with the Sultan of Golkonda 
through the good offices of his Hindu ministers, Akanna and 
Madanna. He revealed the details of his plans to Sivaji, and convin¬ 
ced him of the ease with which they could be executed. Sivaji fell 
in with his views and concluded a treaty with the Moghul emperor 
by lavishly bribing his general and paying him a large amount of 
tribute. About the close of 1676, Sivaji commenced his march of 
the south with an army, it is said, of 40,000 foot and 30,000 horse. 
He stayed at Bhagnagar (Hyderabad, Dakhan) for about a month, 
to complete his preparations with the help of the Sultan of Golkonda 
to whom he is said to have promised one-half of his conquests. 
This is confirmed by a letter of Bombay (English East India 
Company Agent’s) to Surat, dated 27th June, 1677, which contains 
the following information : ‘Mr. Child (the Chief Factor at Karwar) 
writes that Sivaji is in a castle of the King of Golconda where he 
intends to winter; and after the rains, it is thought, intends against 
the Canatic. Several of the Deccan Omrahs are joined with him, 
and it is believed that Bullal Cawn and he have agreed to share all 
between them.’ Another letter, dated 11th July, 1677. says that 
•Sivaji is at present a great way off in the Carnatic country, where 
he wintered’. A third letter of the 24th of August records that 
'Sivaji is at present in the Upper Carnatic, where he has taken the 
strong castle of Chingy (Gingi), Chingavore, Pilcundah and several 
others; and shamefully routed the Moors (the army of Bijapur), and, 
it is believed, he robbed Seringapatam and earned away great 
riches from thence; and they say, he designs, on his return back, to 
take Bridroor (Bednore) and so join Canara to his conquests.’ 
Madras, in a letter dated 1st September, 1677, 'informs the Company 
that the nearness of Sivaji engages all their attention to fortify it 
describes his force and success—and says that three messengers were 
sent by him with letters.” 

Equipping himself strongly, and carefully securing the safety 
of his communications to the north, Sivaji hastened to Gingi and 

. 233. 


•• Orme, Historical Fragments^ p. 
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captured it without any great difficulty. This easy success was 
chiefly due to the tact and foresight of his able lieutenant, Raghu- 
nathpant, who had exploited the venality and faithlessness of the 
Bijapur officers. In July, 1677, Sivaji was in possession of Gingi,*'^ 
and had organized his own system of military administration there. 
Shortly after, his brother, Santaji, who had been with Ekoji till 
then, came over to him. After sending most of his army to the 
siege of Vellore, Sivaji marched towards Tanjore in July,®® and 
halted at TiruvS^i, on the Golcroon, to interview his brother Ekoji. 

The events that transpired at this interview have come to us 
in two distinct versions. The Life of Shivaji referred to above, 
chiefly based on Mahratta hakhars, contains a full and detailed 
account,*'* which gives a picture of Sivaji’s motives and actions, at 
any rate not uncomplimentary to him, whereas the Jesuit version^*^ 
is brief and fragmentary, and blackens the name of Sivaji. Accord¬ 
ing to the former authority, Sivaji invited Ekoji to send three repre¬ 
sentatives to his camp to settle their differences amicably. He 
received them and skilfully impressed upon them the modest nature 
of his demand, viz., half of his father’s jaghirs. He told them that 
he had not troubled Ekoji for about thirteen years, with regard to 
his share of Shahji’s inheritance, but had left him to enjoy it. They 
returned to I'anjore, and Ekoji is said to have been persuaded by 
some of his Muhammadan advisers, that it was derogatory to him 
to submit meekly to his brother’s impositions. Moreover, the Nayak 
of Madura and the Raja of Mysore are said to have encouraged 
Ekoji by promising the help of their arms in case of necessity.^’ But 


Ormc, Hisiorical Fragments, p. 64. 

Wilks i, p. 52; J. Sarkar, Shivaji and His Times, p. 391. 

Takakhav and Kcluskar, Life of Shivaji, pp. 440-5. 

Bertrand, iii, pp. 269-70. Fitfe Appendix A, Letter No. 6. 

7'he transactions of Sivaji in the Carnatic and his dealings with his half- 
brother Venkaji (or Ekoji) seem capable of an interpretation, once it is realized that 
Shivaji may have cherished the ambition to stand before his great enemy, the Moghul, 
as the acknowledged representative of the empire of X'ijayanagar recently become 
extinct. The existence of the grant of Sivaji to the two sons of Sriranga, though the 
document is not quite above suspicion, and the issue of coinage, of which one 
specimen, at any rate, on the model of Vijayanagar, has been recetidy discovered are 
indications in support of what some of the Mahratta documents do record in respect 
of this particular idea of Sivaji. Shahji had acquired, as his jaghir in the Carnatic, 
territory, which could favourably compare with that of any South Indian viceroy 
under Hindu rule. After the acquisition of Tanjore Venkaji was actually in occupa¬ 
tion of the territory of the Nayaks of Tanjore and of Gingi with a considerable portion 
of Mysore in addition. Madura was already decrepit and must have seemed to 
Sivaji capable of being brought under his imperial protection. Ikkori was probably 
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the diplomacy of Raghunatbpant soon induced the former to with¬ 
draw from his alliance with Ekoji and pay a countribution of six 
lakhs of hun to Sivaji.^* Realizing the weakness of his position, 
Ekoji paid a visit to Sivaji and was honourably received by him. 
Ekoji remained in Sivaji’s camp for nearly twenty days, and all the 
latter’s persuasions did not draw any decided reply from him. In 
the end, Ekoji fearing violence, hurried back to Tanjore stealthily. 
Though Sivaji was indignant at the slur thus cast on his honour and 
reputation, he restrained himself. Again he tried negotiations by 
moderating his demand. But Ekoji was prepared to part with 
one-half of Shahiji’s movables only. Sivaji was much pained at his 
obstinacy, but did not think it consistent with his status and name 
to make war with his brother; So he marched to Vellore, and 
contended himself with the subjugation of the surrounding country. 
The refractory Polegars were reduced, and the defences of the 
conquerd country improved.’^ Sivaji advanced to Seringapatam 
and exacted tribute. Soon news came from the north that the 
Moghul emperor, Aurangzib, alarmed at his progress in the south, 
was at last prepared to lead a campaign against him in person. 
Sivaji confirmed Santaji in the governorship of Gingi, and left a 
contingent of his troops in reserve under Raghunatbpant and Hamir 
Rao, the commander-in-chief (probably Orme's Hargee Raja,) for 
his help. With the rest of his army he hastened to the north about 
the beginning of November, 1677. 

Andr^ Freire’s letter of 1678 says that Sivaji, under the cover 
of brotherly love, drew Ekoji to an interview, and treacherously 
seized and imprisoned him, to 'make him disgorge all his ill-gotten 
treasures. When the latter contrived to escape somehow, the former 
annexed all his territories north of the Goleroon. After giving Santaji 
charge of all his conquests, and making a Brahman fprobably 
Raghunatbpant is referred to) his counsellor, he fled to the north 
to check the Moghul advance against him. This is a partial and 
distorted account of the transactions of Sivaji with Ekoji; the former 
is respresented as a greedy monster, who did not scruple to use force 
and employ treachery to secure his selfish ends. 

inclined to support him against Mysore. Mysore was perhaps the one; stale that was 
likely to prove troublesome. If Sivaji cherished such an idea, it cannot have been 
regarded impracticable in 1677, and all his efforts to bring his brother to reason need 
not necessarily have been the result of greed. All the details of the transaction 
taken together seem to indicate a clearly higher motive, and that may well have been 
the ambition to stand before Aurangzib as the acknowledged successor of the em¬ 
perors of Vijayanagar.—Bd. 

J. Sarkar; Shivaji and His Times^ pp, 389-90. 

Bertrand, iii, p. 271. FiV-p Appendix A, Letter No. 6. 
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Ekoji's War with Santaji :—The withdrawal of Sivaji from the 
south gave Ekoji an opportunity to declare war on Santaji, who had 
fled from his protection and who was now in charge of the kingdom 
of Gingi. Ekoji must have understood that the author of all his 
troubles, in connection with his brother Sivaji, was Raghunathpant, 
formerly his servant but now the chief advisor of Santaji. He 
thought of regaining his reputation, which had been damaged by 
his transactions with Sivaji. Therefore he crossed the Coleroon 
about the 25th of Nevember, 1667, and conducted an aggressive 
campaign against Santaji.‘‘ 

The latter organized his resources and marched to the south to 
meet Ekoji. A long and severe battle ensueed. The Tanjore army 
fought with obstinacy and courage, and cut the enemy's army to 
pieces. The vanquished, however, without losing their presence of 
mind, skillfully entrapped the enemy into an ambuscade. The 
scene of the struggle is said to have been Valikon(Japuram. Ekoji 
retcated with a part of his army, in great confusion, and reached 
Tanjore. His initial success blinded him to the ordinary precautions 
of warfare, and his ambitious schemes suffered a sudden collapse. 

The progress of Sivaji’s march to his home-country was arrested 
by the news of Ekoji's unexpected movements against his lieutenant 
at Gingi. He stopped at Torgal, and began correspondence with 
Raghunathpant. When he learnt that Ekoji's plans had been frus¬ 
trated, he was far from being vindictive. He despatched the terms 
of a treaty, consisting of nineteen clauses, for the approval of Ekoji.’'’ 
The treaty made provision for the administration of Tanjore on 
improved lines. It reveals everywhere Sivaji's spirit of humanity and 
his administrative experience. It was a blow aimed at the feudal 
obligations of Shahji and his heirs to the Sultans of Bijapur. Ekoji 
ratified the agreement and reverted to his humble role as ruler of 
Tanjore. It is said that Ekoji had to pay a large sum of money to 
get back his kingdom, viz., three lakhs of hun in cash. 

Setting everything according to the directions of Sivaji, Santaji 
marched to Vellore to bring its siege to a speedy termination.” For 

J. Sarkar. Shiuaji aud His Times^ p. 397 Wilks (i, p. 53) ascribes this war 
to the month of December of the same year. 

Takakhav and Keluskar, LifS of Shivaji, pp. 459-62. 

J. Sarkar Shivaji and His Tim^Sy p. 398; Bertrand, iii, p. 272, 

Vide Appendix A, Letter No. 6. 

The statement in a Jesuit letter (Bertrand, iii, p. 271, Vide Appendix A, 
Letter No. 6) that he joined his brother, Sivaji, who was engaged in the siege of 
Vellore, is not correct. Sivaji had gone to the north by this time. This error is 
tetained by Nelson (p. 200) 
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nearly a year the Mahratta army was engaged in the reduction of 
this fort. Sivaji's disappearance from the south protracted the siege. 
At last the fort was captured by Raghunathpant about the middle of 
August, 16 8, after an investment of fourteen months.’* After the 
fall of Vellore, Sivaji's representative ruled his southern kingdom in 
peace for some years ; and, foreseeing the necessity of resisting the 
Great Moghul, strengthenrd its fortifications with great labour. 

Though Chokkanatha had stood neutral in his foster-brother 
Alagiri's struggle with Ekoji, he ways by no means prepared to 
befriend the latter. He cannot have been unmindful of the possibility 
of his becoming a danger to him. When Ekoji was engaged in his 
war with Santaji, Chokkanatha led his army into Tanjore. Ekoji's 
hurried retreat to his capital, after this disastrous war, offered him 
the chance he was eagerly looking for. But he had not the nerve to 
deliver the decisive blow. He could have annihilated the remnants 
of Ekoji's demoralized army or captured the town of Tanjore, before 
they could enter it. He, however, preferred ease and diplomacy to 
prompt action, as he had come to an agreement with Santaji, by 
which he gave him a large sum of money in return far the promised 
cession of the kingnom of Tanjore. The treaty between Ekoji and 
and Santaji put an end to all possibility of the latter's redeeming his 
pledge to his ally. Thus unscrupulously duped, Chokkanatha 
returned in disgrace to Trichinopoly.’* 

Chokkanatha*s Deposition and Restoration—The Usurpation of Rustam 
Khan .—The weak and vacillating foreign policy of Chokkanatha 
only increased the miseries of his subjects. His projected conquest 
of Tanjore seriously affected his purse and prestige. Mysore was not 
slow to exploit his folly. She captured the only two remaining 
fortresses of Madura on her northern frontiers. Under these circums¬ 
tances, popular feeling reaching a climax, Chokkanatha was 
deposed, on the plea of insanity, and imprisoned ; and his younger 
brother, Muttulinga Nayaka (also called Muttu Alakadri), was 
made king in 1678.*® His administration did not improve the 
political situation. To complete the evils of maladministration and 
ineptitude, the whole country became subject to an inundation, 
consequent on the unusual fall of rains on the Western Ghats. 

Takakhav and Keluskar, Life of Skivaji, pp. 439-40, n. 2. A Jesuit letter says 
that the siege of Vellore lasted for more than a year. Bertrand, iii, p, 271. Vide 
Appendix A, Letter No. 6. 

Bertrand, iii, pp. 270-1. Vide Appendix A, Letter No. 6, 

An inscription of his in 1678-9 records the grant of a village by him at 
Krishi^apuram. Appendix D, No. 183. 
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Whole villages were washed away by the Hoods. Andr^ Freirc in his 
letter of 1678”' gives a heart-rending picture of the ruined greatness 
of Madura, similar to Caesar Frederick's description of Vijayanagar 
after the battle of Talikota. Popular fury was again roused. The 
political tension and the people’s miseries were taken advantage of 
by Rustam Khan,®- a Muhammadan adventurer of great ability, to 
usurp the throne. He was a cavalry officer of great influence. 
When the new king went out of the fortress of Trichinopoly, he 
closed its gates and assumed royal authority. To cloak his usurpa¬ 
tion, he took Chokkanatha from prison and proclaimed him king, 
although he arrogated to himself and real power. It is said that he 
did not respect even the harem of the two kings. The whole country 
was so demoralized that his usurpation was acquiesced in for about 
two years. Only fresh political misfortunes precipitated his down fall. 
He failed to organize a strong and prudent administration, and his 
illegal exercise of power added to the gravity of the situation. 

About 1680 the Mysoreans laid siege to Trichinopoly. Rustam 
Khan's inability to conduct the defence effectively led to a plot to 
overthrow his power. Dajavay Govindappaiya and the Setupati, with 
the help of some Polegars, the chief among whom was Chinna 
Kattiri Nayaka of Kaijijiva^i, cleverly managed to collect a number 
of Ghokkaniatha’s adherents in the fort of Trichinopoly, and murder 
Rustam Khan and his followers. Chokkanatha was thus freed from 
the tyranny of Rustam Khan.*’ 

Chokkanatha's Last Tears ,—Chokkanatha did not enjoy the free¬ 
dom which he had regained. After losing a large part of his kingdom, 
he was besieged in his chief stronghold of Trichinopoly by Kuma- 
raiya, the Mysore general, whose military reputation was of a high 
order. In his perplexity he invited Ekoji and the Mahratta general 
of Gingi, Ara^umalai, to come to his help. The Setupati kept up a 
show of loyalty by sending his army to Trichinopoly; but Chokka¬ 
natha had faith in none of his allies, since he understood their real 
object to be to make his misfortunes a means of furthering their 
ambitions. Moreover, they saw in the aggressions of Mysore a serious 
menace to their safety, and would not allow her permanent possession 
of the territories of Madura. 

®’ Bertrand, iii, p. 273. Vide Appendix A, Letter No. 6. 

He is represented as the favourite of Chokkanatha by the History of the 
Carnataca Governors (Taylor, O.H. MSS., ii, p. 35), and by a Mackenzie Manuscript 
{Ibid., p. 185); but as the confidant of Muttulinga by another Mackenzie Manuscript 
{Ibid., p. 203) and a Jesuit writer (Bertrand, p. 302. Vide Appendix A, Letter No. 7). 
It is more probable that he was the favourite of Chokkanatha, as otherwise this bold 
venture is difllcult to explain. 

Taylor, O.//. A/5'5., ii, pp. 185-9, 203-4; Bertrand, iii, pp. 302-3. Vide Ap¬ 
pendix A, Letter No. 7. 
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Dalavay Kumiraiya was surprised at this unexpected and unna¬ 
tural combination of forces arrayed against him. His resources were 
very inadequate for an open fight with them. Therefore, he com¬ 
menced negotiations with Ghokkanatha, and proposed an alliance 
between them to drive out the armies of Ekoji and Sambaji, and 
revive the rule of the Nayaks of Gingi and Tanjore. He promised to 
respect the territorial integrity of Madura. But this offer did not 
evoke any response since Ghokkanatha seems to have doubted the 
good faith of Kumaraiya. Further, he had not the capacity to adopt 
this forward policy. Such a reshuffling of the contending parties would 
not have caused a serious shock to his conscience, as he cannot have 
been unaware of the real worth of his allies. His indecision sealed the 
fate Kumaraiya's solution of his problem. Despairing of any bold move 
from Ghokkanatha, the Mysore general speedily arranged for reinforce¬ 
ments from Mysore. But his despatches did not reach their desti¬ 
nation owing to the machinations of his enemies. To gain time he 
made overtures to Ara^umalai, the commander-in-chief of Sambaji, 
with the object of bribing him and securing his withdrawal to Gingi, 
but without succcssUnder these circumstances, Kumaraiya realized 
the serious danger he was involved in, and tried to make the best of 
an unpromising situation. A safe retreat to Mysore was the only 
course open to him. He therefore tried to divert the attention of 
Ara^umalai and Ekoji from his movements, and ordered his cavalry 
to feign an advance against them and then withdraw with safety. 
Meanwhile he meditated a retreat to Mysore with his infantry. But 
he could not deceive his enemies, whose attention was exclusively 
on his army. They suddenly attacked it and cut it to pieces. 
Kumaraiya himself became a captive in their hands. This defeat of 
Mysore crowned the triumph of Ara^umalai, who vigorously pushed 
his success further and drove the Mysoreans from the kingdom of 
Madura. He captured all their possessions and laid siege to Trichi- 
nopoly itself, as he had no idea of respecting his ally Ghokkanatha's 
feelings, and was not prepared to make good his promise of restoring 
the kingdom to him. 'I'his vile treachery was too much for Chokka- 
natha to bear. His cup of misery was now full and he did not survive 
the shock. 

Relations with the Setupati .—We have seen the circumstances under 
which Ghokkanatha had to conduct an expedition against Tirumalai 
Setupati in the early years of his reign, and with what result. The 
former was baffled in his attempt to coerce the latter into the position 
of a loyal vassal. Till the death of Tirumalai Setupti, matters drift¬ 
ed in an indecisive way. Nelson'^” says that his death took place 

Bertrand, iii, pp. 303-6 Appendix A, Letter, No, 7. 

pp. 205-6 

IB 
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when Alagiri was ruling in Tanjore, i.e. about 1674. This date is 
probably correct, as the last inscription of Tirumalai Setupati is the 
one at Hanumantagu^i, dated 1673—4, recording a grant of lands to 
a Muhammadan.®* On the death of Tirumalai Setupati, he was 
succeeded by his nephew, Kaja Surya, who is said to have supported 
Chengamala Das against Chokkanatha. The probability of this 
intrigue and disloyalty is strengthened by the fact that, between his 
predecessor and Chokkanatha there was no love lost. Dajavay 
Venkatakrishijappa, who was the commander-in-chief in the 
war against Tanjore, captured and threw him into prison, where 
lie is said to have been murdered. There being no legal heir 
to the late Setupati, an interregnum was the result; and the Maravas 
had to choose a ruler. After some disagreements among them, 
Raghunatha Teva, the illegitimate son of the last Setupati, was 
selected. He is more familiarly known as the Kilavan (old or aged) 
Setupati. 

The rule of the Kilavan Setupati in Ramnad is memorable in 
many ways. His first act shows his unscrupulous boldness when cir¬ 
cumstances required stern measures. He ordered the execution of 
two of his strongest supporters who wielded great influence, on the 
ground that their excessive power might be used against him at any 
time. Perceiving the attitude of his vassal, one Pallava Rayan 
Ton^aman, the chief of Pudukotta, who was intending to transfer 
his allegiance to the king of Tanjore, the Kilavan Setupati dismissed 
him and appoined his brother-in-law (wife's brother), Raghunatha, 
in his place. Raghunatha thus became the founder of the modern 
state of Pudukotta. Kilavan SStupati was a capable administrator 
who was mainly instrumental in raising the status and power of the 
Marava country. His share in the deliverance of Chokkanatha from 
the thraldom of Rustam Khan has been referred to before. As a 
reward for this valuable help, the title of Para Raja Kesari (Lion to 
Foreign Kings) was conferred on him, and the services of one Kumara 
Pijlai were transferred to him; the latter became his Dalavay 
afterwards. 

Condition of Christianity, —The death of Martinz happened on the 
22nd of August, 1656; he was aged 63 and had served thirty-one 
years in the Madura Mission.*^ He had endeared himself so much 
to the Christians that his loss was deeply felt. As the Rev. J. S. 
Chandler remarks, *De Nobili had planted and Martinz watered.'®® 

Appendix D, No. 175. 

Bertrand, iii, p. 109. 

®® The Jesuit Mission in Madura, p. 51. 
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The Muhammadan invasions in the early years of Chokkanatha’s 
reign increased the tribulations of the missionaries though the king 
was, in general, well disposed towards them. Famine and pestilence 
which followed in the wake of the Muhammadan devastation, and 
the frequent raids of Kalians forced the Christians to flock to Trichi' 
nopoly and other places like Satyamangalam, which is said to have 
been ‘most tranquil and happy and preserved from the devastations 
of war and famine*.'^® After the departure of the Muhammadans, 
Andr4 Freire organized the affairs of the Christians of Trichinopoly, 
and the latter were well looked after. All the miseries which afflicted 
the country were attributed to the missionaries. But Chokkanatha’s 
attitude towards them was benevolent. Proenza remarks in his 
letter of 1662 that, ‘graced by the justice and good administration of 
the young king, we could continue our work in liberty and peace’.® ’ 
Alvarez, who was in charge of the Christians of ‘Pacour*, retired 
with his flock to ‘Cangoupatti’, and constructed church and presby¬ 
tery there. He met with strong opposition from the Hindus who 
gained the king’s ministers to their side, and ‘lodged complaints 
against the missionaries so violent, and spread calumnies so atrocious 
that the king felt compelled to expel them’. Alvarez went to the 
king to take leave of him, and talked to him about the truth and 
precepts of Christianity and of the mode of life led by the missiona¬ 
ries. ChokkanStha, being much impressed, made Alvarez argue 
with his Brahmans. He is said to have congratulated him on his 
success, allowed him to remain in his church, and promised him 
protection.®' 

Proenza’s letter of 1665 says that ‘Trichinopoly has been all the 
time fecund in persecutions.’®® But the favour shown to the Christians 
by general Adiappa Nayaka, a close relation of the king, who is 
said to have wielded great authority in his absence, gave them much 
relief/'’ Proenza describes in detail the charges brought against him 
by a ‘Valaiyan’ (fisherman) which led to a judicial enquiry, with the 
result that the former was honourably acquitted, and the latter and 
his partners fined some thousands of ecus.^* But the hatred of the 
‘Valaiyan* against Proenza was only increased by the disgrace of his 
defeat; and he conducted intrigues in the court to render the protec¬ 
tion of Adiyappa Nayaka nugatory. Proenza made the necessary 

Bertrand, iii, p. 146. 

IbU, p. 135. 

Bertrand, iii, pp. 141-2. 

Ibid.,p.\7\. 
ea Ibid.,pp. 175-6 
Ibid, p. 181. 
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arrangements to foil his opponent's plans, and left Trichinopoly for 
Madura to request the king to intercede in his favour. The disas¬ 
ters which befell the king's army in the Marava country made it 
difficult for him to speak to Ghokkanatha in person. But the missio¬ 
nary succeeded in securing from him a safe-conduct, similar to the 
one issued by Tirumala ISIayaka. With this royal order Vie returned 
to Trichinopoly and the governor hastened to give it publicity.®^ 

The change of the capital to Trichinopoly and the consequent 
presence there of a great number of lords and courtiers diminished 
the power and influence of Adiyappa Nayaka, the protector of the 
Christians. The ‘Valaiyan* again intrigued with the governor and 
formed a plot to destroy Christianity. Proenza says: ‘One day all 
the calumnies invented against us being narrated with warmth, the 
indignant prince remarked that a man guilty of such crimes deserved 
the lopping off of his ears. These words, pronounced vaguely and 
without any determined intention, were understood to be a sentence; 
and soon the Brahman, accompanied by the “Valaiyan" and an 
armed escort, came hurriedly to our church to execute the supposed 
royal order. Happily I left the Presbytery to take refuge in Gande- 
lour.’”' ‘The famous‘'Valaiyan," the most implacable of our ene¬ 
mies, was struck at the very moment he began new intrigues. The 
Nayak, informed of his malversations, gave him a severe sentence 
which was promptly executed.... Balthazar Da Costa communica¬ 
ted with Lingama Nayaka, the father-in-law of the king of Madura, 
and obtained two letters, one signed by Lingama and another by 
^innatambi Mudaliyar, the governor-general of the kingdom; they 
enjoined on the commandant of Trichinopoly to treat the missiona¬ 
ries with benevolence and favour them to the best of his ability.'’^ 

Andr^ Freire's letter of 1666 refers to the conversion of a well- 
known Marava captain.*^* This was probably the cause of the terri¬ 
ble persecution of 1669, which discouraged the missionaries from 
going to the Marava country for about seventeen years.A letter 
of 1676 refers to persecutions during the previous eight years in 
Tanjore, and the consequent shifting of the district (ecclesiastical) to 
Nandivanam.'®® The wars between Mysore and Madura, which 


/du/., p, 182. 

Bertrand, iii, pp. 182-3. 
//>/>/., pp. 209-10. 
/l>ic/.,p.229. 

/AtW., pp. 260, 388-9. 
/itW.,p.258, 
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were always waged in the latter kingdom, led to the abandonment 
of *Tottiam’ and "Gongoupatti' by the GhristiansJ‘*‘ The political 
condition of the country led to expansion of missionary activities to 
places farther north, vi/., Vellore and Golkonda.'®* A letter of 167B 
says that there were persecutions in Tanjore for ‘the last twenty 
years'.’"* 

That there was persecution of Christianity in the reign of Ghok- 
kanatha is abundantly clear. It is also clear that the king held to 
the principle of toleration in the main. The misfortunes which the 
country, as a whole, suffered may have stirred the feelings of the 
people, which probably found expression in sporadic outbursts against 
Christianity. But there was no organized policy or campaign of 
persecution. Wars and pestilence contributed more to the tribula¬ 
tions of the missionaries. 

Chokkanatha—General Estimate .—The first few years of Chokka- 
natha’s reign cons titute a brilliant record of his greatness as a sol¬ 
dier and general. He was a man of energy and capacity, and he 
realized that a vigorous military policy was the foremost need of 
the hour. He could not tolerate the misdeeds of his ministers done 
in his name. He defeated the schemes of his enemies, who attempted 
to depose him, and became the real master of the kingdom by 
his own efforts. When he saw that his organization to repel the 
Muhammadan attack was a failure, he discovered the real cause 
of it and resolved to lead his army himself. His boldness and per¬ 
sistency strengthened his cause, and he succeeded in holding the 
Muhammadans at bay. At last his enemies had to withdraw with 
serious loss. 

This initial success of Chokkanatha made his reputation, and 
filled his subjects with hope and joy. But it seems to have upset his 
mind and brought about the deterioration of his character. The 
Jesuit account of his reign give a flattering picture of his character 
and work during the first few years. But he was too much under the 
influence of his passions. His ambition made him throw all conside¬ 
rations of policy to the winds. When the Setupati and the Nayak of 
Tanjore failed to co-operate with him in his struggle with the Muha¬ 
mmadans, he flew into a rage and hastened to punish both of them, 
unmindful of the ultimate consequences. His undertakings were not 

Bertrand, iii, pp. 262 and 265. 

*02 Ibid., p, 268. 
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in proportion to his ability and resources. He failed to conciliate his 
vassals, and alienated their sympathies. He had not the foresight to 
perceive the dangers to his kingdom which would result from the 
Mahratta conquest of Tanjore; he only gave himself up to the spirit 
of revenge in refusing help to Alagiri. He had not the courage to 
adopt strong measures when occasion demanded them. His belated 
war with Ekoji was not prosecuted with vigour. His growing weak¬ 
ness of mind made him the dupe of his ministers and of foreign kings. 
His reign is mostly a record of his follies and failures. The precocious 
development of his powers came to a sudden stop, and his religious 
enthusiasm made him an offender against duty. He developed into a 
copy of Vijayaraghava of Tanjore.^’" 


Chokkanatha's administrative capacity seems to have been of a 
low order. He was greatly fascinated by the trophies of war. The 
chronicles say that he was ‘illustrious for deeds of charity and also 
for those of war*.'^"^ His ambition lay at the root of his failure in the 
work of peaceful progress. His plans required large sums of money, 
and he seems to have tolerated the ruthless oppression of his subjects 
by his Pradhani.*'’*' He appears to have made the sufferings of his 
people a source of profit to himself by fining the officer concerned. 
The later was let loose on his subjects, and he recouped his loss. 

The reign of Ghokkanatha was a period of trouble and anxiety 
to his people, whose miseries became more and more unendurable in 
course of time. It marks the beginning of the decay of the kingdom 
and gives a forecast of its impending fate. Ghokkanatha failed to 
control the forces of disintegration which were tending to its extinc¬ 
tion. Though, at the time of his death, the kingdom was totally 
exhausted, with its resources wasted and its enemies threatening 
its gates, its temporary and limited rehabilitation under his two 
immediate successors shows that its vitality was not all lost. 
Though Ghokkanatha's rule was a dismal failure, it must be 
said, in justice to him, that the political storms were too 
severe not to tax his slender abilities heavily. A great statesman was 
required in his place. Moreover, when compared with his contem¬ 
poraries, the rulers of Tanjore and Gingi, Ghokkanatha was far 


^ He is described as devoting all his time to the study of the sacred books as 
the RiStmayana, the Bhagavatam, etc. Taylor, O.H.MSS., li, p. 203. 

Ibid, p. 204. 

1 o« Bertrand, iii, p. 202. Vide Appendix A, Letter No. 4. 
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above them; Madura suffered far less than these kingdoms, as the 
Jesuit letters abundantly testify.'*’* 

Chokkanatha*s Death. —Chokkanatha’s misfortunes were so great 
that he is said to have died of hcart^failure. The letter of Andr6 
Freire, dated 1612, refers to his death. The, Maduraittalavaralaru and 
the Pandyan Chronicle ascribe it to the 5th of Ani, Dundubhi (about 
the 16th of June, 1682). The Mrtyunjaya Manuscripts giwe the same 
month and year, but do not specify the day. Therefore the above— 
mentioned date may be taken to be correct, as it does not clash with 
inscriptions. 


^ The difference noted may be due merely to the relative geographical posi¬ 
tion of these powers with reference to their common enemy. The more apt parallel 
for Chokkanatha certainly is Chikkadova Raya of Mysore. The advantage of the 
comparison is ail on the side of the Mysore ruler of the day.— Ed, 



CHAPTER XI 


MUTTU VfRAPPA NAYAKA III 

(1682-9) 

Accession .—Ranga Krishna Muttu Vlrappa, the son of Chokka- 
natha, succeeded his father. Whether he was the son of Chokkanatha 
by Mangamrna], and when the latter’s marriage took place, are 
points not elucidated by Nelson and Mr. Rangachari. It is, however^, 
said by both that Ranga Krishija was the son of Chokkanatha and 
Mangamrna]; the former, following the Jesuit account (likely to be 
more correct in cases like this), says that he was fifteen years old at 
his accession; the latter, basing himself on Wheeler, states that he 
was sixteen at that time. NelsoiP specifics the time of Mangamrna J ‘s 
marriage, whereas the other does not. On the authority of the 
chronicles, the former remarks that Chokkanatha, disappointed at 
the loss of the Tanjore princess, married Mangamma] when Alagiri 
was viceroy of Tanjore, i.e. about 1()74. If Chokkanatha married 
Mangamma] about 1674, and even if the latter became pregnant 
shortly after the marriage, Ranga Krishija's birth could not have 
been earlier than about 1675. Consequently, the latter could have 
been only seven or eight years of age in 1682;, the date of his accession. 
This is a vital point overlooked by Nelson. If Ranga Krishija was 
the son of Chokkanatha by Mangamma],^ the latter's marriage has 
to be ascribed to a date earlier than that of Nelson. A Mackenzie 
Manuscript says that Chokkanatha married Mangamma], the daugh¬ 
ter of‘Lingama Naicker, of Chandragiri-Dupakul'.'^ A Jesuit letter 
of 1666^ refers to Dajavay Lingama Nayaka as the father-in-law of 
the king of Madura. If this Lingama was the Lingama of the chro¬ 
nicles, Chokkanatha’s marriage with Mangammal may have taken 
place in 1665. In that case, it is probable that Ranga Krishna was 

1 p. 198. 

^ Some doubt is cast on this by an inscriplion of 1()87. where one Annamuttam- 
ma] is referred to as the mother of Ranpa Krishija Muttu Virappa Navaka. 
Appendix D, No. 196. 

® Taylor, O.H.MSS., ii, p. 199. 

^ Bertrand, iii, p. 200; ante. p. 187. 
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born about 1666-7, and he would have been fifteen years old in 1682. 
However, the reference to the Chandragiri-Dupakul cannot be satis¬ 
factorily explained. There is another difficulty in this connection. 
Martin in his letterof 1713 says: 'Mangammaj could not accompany 
king Chokkanatha on his pyre for the same reason (pregnancy); but, 
after her delivery, she hit upon an expedient to escape the flames, 
the pretext being that there was none but herself to bring up the 
young prince and govern the kingdom during his minority/^' If this 
was a fact, the probability is that this infant was her second son : he 
may have died soon after his birth, since nothing is said about his 
life; he cannot have been Ranga Krisnna, as is evident from other 
circumstances. The Jesuit account can be free from the charge of 
inconsistency only on this supposition. MangammaJ may have been 
the daughter of Dajavay Lingama Nayaka, and probably she was 
raised to the dignity of queen only after the Tanjore war. This clears 
the position of the chronicles. 

There are two inscriptions of Ranga Krishna Muttu Virappa 
which tend to show that he was at least twenty five years old at the 
time of his accession. An inscription at Tirumalasamudram and 
Pudukkulam records a grant of land in these villages by 'l5ri Ranga 
Krishija Muttu Virappa, son of Chokkanatha.The 5aka date given 
in the inscription, viz., 1579, and the cyclic year, HSvilambi, agree. 
This means that Ranga Krishna must have been born at least by 
1657. Another inscription, dated Durmukhi (1656-7) at Vaij^ikO^am 
is a sale-record for the merit of Ranga Krishija.^ Sewell suspects 
the genuineness of the latter inscription on palaeographical grounds. 

Though there is some doubt about the age of Ranga Krishija at 
his accession, the date of this event must have been 1682. The 
authorities quoted in connection with the date of Chokkanatha's 
death disagree only a little on this question; the Mrtyunjaya 
Manuscripts ascribe Ranga Krishna's accession to A^i, Dundubhi 
(July, 1682).^ 

State of the Kingdom { \ ^^2 —6). The failure of Chokkanatha to keep 

his dominions intact reduced the extent of the kingdom of Madura. 

♦ 

® Bertrand, iv, p. 206. PiVe Appendix A, Letter No. 12 

® Appendix D, No. 149 
Appendix D, No. 190. 

® Mr. Rangachari attempts precision without sufficient data. He says {I. A.. 
1927, p. I04n)‘ ‘The correct date is about 1682-1689, and is proved epigraphy, by 
The cpigraphical evidences in regard to this reign, however, arc very meagre*. To 
substantiate the former statement, he refers to an inscription of Ranga Krishna in 
1686, and another of 1657 {sic). 
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Consequently Ranga Krishna inherited only a part of his ancestral 
territories: the Raja of Mysore, Sambaji, the king of Tanjore, and 
the Setupati were holding portions of them.® He came to the throne 
under the most discouraging circumstances. Even the town of 
Madura was in the hands of his enemies; but they were quarrelling 
as to who was to hold it. This gloomy outlook began to improve 
gradually, chiefly owing to external causes. Ranga Krishija seems 
to have taken advantage of the difficulties of, and mutual disagree¬ 
ments among, his enemies. The troops of Sambaji ravaged the 
kingdom and held up the Mysoreans in the citadel of Madura for a 
long time.'" Further, they desolated the provinces of Mysore. The 
war between Madura and Mysore had come to an end ; but the 
Mahrattas aimed at the annexation of the former and had therefore 
to drive out the latter from her possessions in Madura. The king of 
Mysore could not send reinforcements to his army which was shut 
up in Madura. However, he is said to have stealthily despatched 
some 10,000 pagodas through some sanydsis (religious mendicants) 
pretending to go on a pilgrimage.” The Maravas helped Mysore, 
and therefore the siege was prolonged to more than a year. The 
Jesuit writer speaks of the ‘atrocious wars between the king of 
Mysore and Sambaji*.'* Mysore had to withdraw from her conquests 
in Madura owing to the merciless campaign which Sambaji waged 
against her in close co-operation with the chief of Bcdnorc. More¬ 
over, she was attacked by him in her most vital parts. Further, 
the wars necessiated very heavy taxation, and the Mysoreans are 
said to have put down this disaffection with a strong hand. The 
Jesuit account says : ‘ The king of Mysore, incensed at their (his 

subjects’) insolence, sent an army against them to carry fire and 
sword everywhere, and toss the rebels on the point of the sword, 
without distinction of age or sex. These cruel orders were executed. 
The pagodas of Visht^u and Siva were destroyed, and their large 
revenues confiscated to the royal treasury. Those idolators who 
escaped the carnage fled to the mountains and forests, where they 
led a miserable life.*” Thus the danger to Ranga Krishija from 
Mysore was removed. 

Ekoji's attention had to be directed to his own affairs. His 
tyranny had roused the feelings of his subjects against him. He was 

“ Bertrand, iii, p. 357. Vide Appendix A, Letter No. 8. 

Ibid., p. 305. 

Ibid., iii, pp, 360-1. 
la Ibid,, p. 375. 

Ibid,, pp. 377-8. I'li* Appendix A Letter No. 9. 

Ibid,, pp. 380-1, 
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despoiled of some of his possessions by the Maravas. Therefore he 
was reduced to impotence, as far as Madura was concerned. The 
Setupati also was rendered harmless by the rebellion of his Dajavay. 
Finally, Sambaji himself was too busy occupied with his Mysore 
campaign to be a menace to Ranga Krishna. 

Thus all these changes in the political situation gave Ranga 
Krishna facilities to put his kingdom in order, and extend it to its 
former limits. Within three or four years of his accession, he seems 
to have recovered possession of his lost territories. In a Jesuit 
letter of 1686, he is said to have ‘regained the town of Madura by 
the expulsion of the Mysoreans*, and secured the loyalty of his 
vassals, so much so that he was in a position to deal with them 
tyrannically.^® An inscription dated S. 1608 at Arumbavur‘* 
records Ranga Krishna's repair of a sluice, and, therefore, confirms 
the fact that by 1686 he was able to devote his attention to internal 
administration. He seems to have been a ruler of energy and a man 
of strong character. His personal qualities must, to a large extent, 
have contributed to his success in establishing his authority all over 
his dominions, besides the misfortunes and engagements of his 
enemies. 

His Dealings with the Muhammadans .—Having re-established his 
affairs on a sound basis, Ranga Krishijia is said to have successfully 
maintained the independence and prestige of Madura. The following 
amusing story about his attitude towards the Moghul emperor is 
recorded in the chronicles.’^ It was the custom for the Padishah to 
send, to his vassals and independent kings, one of his slippers, 
mounted on an elephant with gorgeous decorations and all the 
paraphernalia of royalty, and with an army consisting of infantry 
and cavalry. When this procession reached the borders of a kingdom 
its kipg was expected, on notice, to greet the imperial mandate- 
bearers, render obeisance and homage, invite them to his capital, 
and show them due hospitality. The slipper had to be placed on 
his throne, and tribute and other gifts were to be given. When 
Ranga Krishna Muttu Virappa was the king of Madura, such a 
mandate came to him. On the plea of ill-health he did not receive 
it, as was customary, before the imperial officers entered his 
dominions. The latter were told that the king would meet them at 
gamayavaram on the bank of the Coleroon. Even when they 


Bertrand, iii, pp. 399-400, 
Appendix D, No. 192. 

Taylor, O.HMSS ., ii, pp. 205-8. 
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approached Trichinopoly, he was in no mood to welcome them, 
again on the pretext of serious illness. The messengers were very 
much annoyed, but, expecting nothing untoward, entered the citadel 
of the capital. Finally, they had to carry the slipper to the Throne 
Hall of the Palace. Ranga Krishna was 'high on a throne of royal 
state*, and did not honour the emperor’s representatives. Glowing 
with anger, the latter rushed to his presence, and offered the 
Moghul’s slipper to him. Seriously offended, Ranga Krishija bade 
them on pain of their lives to put the slipper down. When this order 
was obeyed, he put one of his feet into it, and vehemently questioned 
the sanity of the emperor in sending him only one slipper and 
forgetting that he was in need of two for his use. The blood of the 
emperor’s deputies boiled, and the king ordered their expulsion. 
They marched out of the fort and meditated hostile demonstrations. 
Ranga Krishna moved his army, fell on them, and cut them to pieces. 
The survivors escaped and narrated their experience to the emperor. 
The pride of the latter was humbled, and he learnt a lesson ; he gave 
up his custom of sending such mandates to foreign rulers. 

The Moghul custom referred to above may have been prevalent, 
and was probably tantamount to an imperial message requiring 
subordination and tribute, similar to the Persian king's demand of 
'earth and water’ as tokens of submission. In the abstract, there is 
nothing improbable in such an imperial mandate. But the occurrence 
of an event like this in the reign of Ranga Krishna is extremely 
unlikely. The Padishah mentioned could only have been the Moghul 
emperor Aurangzib. Till almost the end of Ranga Rrishija’s reign, 
he was engaged in the reduction of the kingdoms of Bijapur and 
Golkonda, which was accomplished in 1686 (12th September) and 
1687 (21st September) respectively.** After this Aurangzib had to 
mobilize his resources effectively against his most powerful adversary, 
the Mahratias. Sambaji was captured in January, 1689, and 
executed on the 11th of March, 1689.** The Mahratta war was 
continued, and Raigarh fell only on the 19th of October. Aurangzib’s 
attention was devoted exclusively to this affair till the very close 
of the year 1689.“" Under these circumstances, the truth of the 
story narrated in the chronicles is highly problematical. Moreover, 
it is not likely that Aurangzib cared for formalities like those detailed 
above; he looked more for the substance. Further, the statement 
that the Padishah was taught a severe lesson by Ranga Krishija’s 
attitude is opposed to the character of Aurangzib and extremely 

** J. Sarkar, History of Aurangzib, iv. pp. 324, 382. 

’ » Ibid., p. 403. 

Ibid., p. 406. 
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incredible. It is significant that Manucci, who takes a special 
interest in recording such stories, is silent on this episode* 

Mr. Rangachari says that a grasp of all the circumstances of 
the period docs not make it improbable’.^’ But he does not specify 
the ‘circumstances* ; he seems to rely mainly on Taylor’s belief. 
The latter remarks .* ‘ The affair of the Moghul’s slipper is so 

singular, that we know not whether it be simple truth or 
rodomontade';—the ‘narrative, being minute and very circumstan¬ 
tial, seems likely to be nearest the truth'.*^^ Nelson also is disposed 
to believe the story on the ground of its ‘circumstantiality and 
consistency'. But the arguments adduced above make it difficult to 
accept the facts contained in it as expressing the relations of Ranga 
Krishna Muttu Virappa with Aurangzib.®^ 

The Setupati Affairs .—Though the Kilavan Setupati had to 
provide against trouble in his own territory he does not seem to have 
been well disposed towards his suzerain, Muttu Virappa III. His 
timely help in freeing Chokkanatha from the tyranny of Rustam 
Khan was greatfully recognized, as we have seen. He was gradually 
drifting into an independent status. It is said that about 1686 he 
joined Venkatakrishijappa, the ex-Dalavay of Madura, and 
Ghengamala Das (the last of the Tanjore Nayaks, who had reconciled 
himself with £koji who had driven him out of his kingdom) in 
organizing an attack on Madura. In return for military help from 
Tanjore, he was to enjoy free for twelve years the Marava districts 
between Pambar and Pudukotta. This projected campaign against 
Ranga Krishija did not materialize, as Kumara Pil]ai, the Ramnad 
Dajavay (whose services were transferred to the Setupati by 
Chokkanatha), disapproved of his master's plans and attempted to 
seize him and Venka^akrishgappa, to hand them over, as traitors, 
to Rar^ga Krishga. Ihe Setupati defeated the schemes of his 

21 I A., 1917, p. 123. 

23 O.H. MSS., ii, p. 218 

3® p. 212. 

2* There is nothing impossible in the story, as Aurangzib had had succeeded in 
his cherished ambition of bringing both Bijapur and Golkonda under his authority. 
Mysore had made a timely submission, from the point of view of Aurangzib, by send¬ 
ing an embassy to the great Moghul who received it kindly, if with comparativelyscant 
respect, and dismissed it graciously. It is said that the empire spent Rs. 2,000 upon 
this glorious mission ‘from the Zamindar of Mysore*. It was only Madura that remain¬ 
ed recalcitant, and this exhibition of his authority, though it may have seemed insulting 
in Hindu eyes, must have appeared proper to the great emperor in the full flush of his 
victorious career. The Mahrattas alone had to be subdued; and Aurangzib never 
cherished any doubt about his ultimate success.— Ed, 
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Dajavay and cruelly tortured him to death, without sparing even his 
family. 

These transactions led to an invasion of the Marava country by 
Ranga Krishna. The king of Tanjorc sent his general to the help of 
the Setupati. A decisive battle was fought, and the Madura troops 
were beaten back. The boast of Shahji to have ‘conquered all the 
Pattukkottai country, inhabited by Kalians, extending to the South, 
as far as the Pambanar*, recorded in an inscription of 1686,**^ was 
probably due to the cession to him by the S5tupati of the territory 
referred to, in recognition of his services in this campaign. 

Christianity.--The progress of Christianity in the reign of Ranga 
Krishna Muttu Virappa is intimately connected with the work of 
John de Brito in the Madura Mission. Born in Lisbon in 1647 and 
brought up in high circles, Britto was intended for distinguished 
political favours. But he was attracted only by the life of a missionary. 
In spite of the persuasions of his mother and the governing 
authorities of Portugal, he became a Noviciate in 1662. His know¬ 
ledge and devotion gradually increased, and he was bent on sacrific¬ 
ing his life for Christianity in India. In 1672 he left for India and 
lived at Goa for about three years. In March, 1680, he reached 
Madura with Andr^ Freire. He confined his labours to the Marava 
country, wherein the missionaries had not dared to preach since the 
terrible persecution of 1669. He worked with gteat zeal, and was 
made ‘Superior’ of the Madura Mission in 1683. In 1688 he was 
appointed ‘Procureur de la Mission’ and had, therefore, to leave India 
for the time being.*® 

The disorganized condition of the country added to the difficuli- 
lies of the missionaries. Yet they persevered in their labour of love. 
Britto’s letter of 1683 contains an account of their anxieties and 
triumphs. Linga Re^^i was a vassal of the Nayak of Madura, and he 
had a large Christian population under him, the residence of Va^u- 
garpatti being a big Christian centre. Though a staunch LingSyat, 
this chief gave every facility for the spread of the Christian faith. In 
1683 the following incident alarmed its followers. When one day 
Linga Ra^^i visted his guru (religious teacher) to pay his respects to 
him, the latter, who was a sworn enemy of the Christians, spoke to 
him in the following stain: ‘I am astonished that Your Majesty, re¬ 
nowned for the integrity and profundity of your judgement, as well as 

Appendix D, No. 183. 

Bertrand, hi, pp, 405-23; Nelson, pp. 221-1. 
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for the justice of your government, should allow the preaching, in 
your dominious, of the faith of the Parangis and Paraiyas, and that the 
priest of this faith should have a house and church at Va^ugarpatU* 
where there is an incessant concourse of immense crowds. I am astonish¬ 
ed that you do not severely punish the temerity of this preacher, who 
orders his disciples to break and profane the lingam * The prince, 
struck by these words, promised to get exact information, and, return-- 
ing to his palace, ordered his chief minister to conduct an enquiry 
into the matter. He asked what the total number of Christains in his 
dominious wobld be. It was replied; ‘Their numbcrl who could 
count them? They arc everywhere. There is not a village where 
they are not found.' However, no harm was done to the 
Christians.*’ 

Persecution was severe in the Marava Country. While passing with 
his catechists near Mangalam, Britto was captured by the orders of 
Kumara PiUai, the ‘governor-general and first minister of the Marava 
king.* He and his disciples were asked to worship God Siva, but 
they refused. Thereupon the Maravas became furious, chained them 
hand and foot, bound them to the trunks of trees, and thus left them 
to outrage and torture. They spent a full night in this condition. 
They were about to be impaled on stakes, when the Setupati sum¬ 
moned Kumara PiUai to answer a charge of treason. This event saved 
them from their impending fate. After a few weeks, they were 
removed to Ramnad, the capital. Finally, they were restored to 
freedom and warned not to preach Christianity in the Marava coun¬ 
try on pain of death. Regaining his liberty, Britto went to see the 
Provincial, and, owing to his persuasions, reluctantly consented to 
sail for Portugal in 1688.*“ 

Muttu Virappas Achievements .—The salient feature in the character 
of Ranga Krishi^a Muttu Virappa was his robust enthusiasm and 
love of adventure. He seems to have descended to the level of his 
subjects, to perceive their needs and know their opinions. His visits 
incognito and rapid movements throughout the country, to make his 
influence felt everywhere, arc described in the chronicles. His adven¬ 
tures in Tanjore, Ariyalur, and Tinncvelly throw into relief these 
special traits of his.* His amiable personality and remarkable indi¬ 
duality stood him in good stead in rehabilitating the affairs of his 
kingdom, if we are to believe the chronicles. He had the exuberance 
of youthful vigour, and a degree of condescension not usual in rulers. 

Bertrand, iii, p. 317. 

Bertrand, iii, pp. 389-93. 
a* Taylor, O.HMSS., ii, pp. 208-15. 
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Stories similar to that of 'Alfred and the Burnt Cakes' are narrated 
of him. His excessive vivacity did not make him forgetful of his 
ordinary work as a ruler. His roving tours must have introduced an 
element of effective supervision into the administration. Ranga 
Krishna was, however, wanting in seriousness, and was sometimes 
disposed to condone the faults and extravagance of his officers. His 
great achievement of putting his internal affiairs in order was due, in 
a large measure, to external factors, as already explained. Circum¬ 
stances favoured his plans in a pre-eminent degree. Though he was 
well disposed towards the missionaries, they give a dark picture of 
his administration: ‘This cruel prince requited the loyalty of his 
vassal (the Polegar of '‘Moullipadi*’) only by the most iniquitous 
tyranny; the latter was arrested in the very act of paying homage, 
despoiled of his jewels, and shut up in a dungeon. At the the same 
time, his troops pillaged the dominions of this unfortunate Polegar, 
seized his wives, and tortured them to reveal the place of his hidden 
treasures. 

Ranga Krishna had in him a strong sense of justice, and he was 
prompt in repairing any injustice done, irrespective even of religious 
considerations. It is said that a piece of land in Trichnopoly belon¬ 
ging to the Christians was taken possession of by the Hindus, when 
the former left the city owing to the disastrous wars of Chokkanatha 
and a temple was constructed on this ground When the missionaries 
claimed it some years later, there ensued a dispute, and Ranga 
Krishija interfered on behalf ot the Christians. When his co-religionists 
complained that they had no place to remove their idols to, he is 
said to have angrily asked them to throw them into the river.** As 
was usual with his predecessors, he built many temples and choultries 
and made grants of agraharas in charity. He was unique among the 
NSyaks in his ideas of morality. He is said to have been a strict 
monogamist, and to have dispensed with the harem, the usual 
concomitant of royalty in those days. 

Ranga Krishna's reign was very short, and circumstances co¬ 
operated with him in all his endeavours. Therefore it is too much 
to hazard an opinion about his greatness. As generally, Mr. 
Rangachari hovers between extreme views : he now makes Ranga 
Krishna a hero. Indulging in historical might-have-beens, he says : 
*If Ranga Krishna had continued to live, he would in all probability 
have postponed the subjugation ofhis kingdom by the Mughals.'*^ 

Bertrand, iii, p. 400. 

Ibid.y iv, pp, 112-3; Lockman, i, p. 477: Nelson, p. 210. 

LA., 1917, p. 124. 
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However, the available evidence tends to show that Ranga Krisht^a 
was at best a ruler of considerable ability, quite unlike his father 
Ghokkanatha. 

Hij Death ,—That Ranga Krishija died of smallpox is recorded in 
a Jesuit letter**. The year of his death is Sukla f 1689j, according to the 
Mrtyunjaya Manuscripts ; it is Pramoduta (1690), according to the 
Pandyan Chronicle and the Maduraiitalavarald ru. A Jesuit letter of 
11th December, 1700, refers to Mangammaj's grandson as ‘a 
Prince about fourteen or fifteen years of age, to whom the Kingdom 
belongs*.*^ As Ranga Krishna had only a posthumous son, he must 
have died at the latest about 1689, if this statement is worthy of 
belief. But as no chronicle gives less than seven years for his rule, 
it may be accepted that Ranga Krishija died in 1689. The 
inscription of MangammaJ, dated 1687,*® seems to be prior to her 
regency. 


•• Lockman, i. p. 460. Vide Appendix B, Letter, No. 3. 

Bertrand, iv, p. 74; Lockman, i, p. 461. Ftdtf Appendix B, Letter No. 3. 
Appendix D, No. 195. 
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Chapter XII 


THE REGENCY OF MANGAMMAL 
(1689-1706) 

At the death of Ranga Krishna Muttu Virappa, his wife Mutta- 
mmaj was pregnant. She was so grieved at the loss of her husband 
that she was prepared to commit sati (self-immolation) even before 
her delivery. But persuasion was effective in postponing the execu” 
tion of her resolve. Soon after giving birth to a male child, she com¬ 
mitted suicide, in spite of the strong remonstrances of Mangammab 
her mother-in-law. Ranga Krishna’s son was named Vijayaranga 
Ghokkanatha, and crowned king when he was only three months 
olt; therefore, Mangamma], his grandmother, became regent. When 
her husband Ghokkanatha died, she did not commit sati, as she was 
a politically-minded woman, to whom affairs of state mattered more 
than the satisfactiold of a popular sentiment.' 

The regency of MangammaJ is remarkable for her careful 
stewardship of the affairs of the kingdom. I’hough she had to go to 
war on many occasions, she was fonder of the victories of peace- 
Her success was principally due to her politic submission to Moghul 
supermacy. Her regency synchronized with a period when the 
Moghul emperor, Aurangzib, was practical master of the Dakhan, 
and was free to direct his armies to the far south. She realized her 
weakness and her enemy's strength, and tactfully bowed to the 
Moghul power, with the result that the kingdom of Madura obtained 
a further lease of life. 

About 1693 Zulfikar Khan, who was occupied with the siege of 
Gingi, sent an army to the south and exacted tribute from Trichino- 
poly and Tanjore.® This policy of humble submission to the Moghul 

* No doubt popular sentiment was the ruling motive in the performance of sati^ 
but it was not obligatory on any except young childless widow without a legitimate 
protector to go to. MangammaJ could hardly be brought under this category in res* 
pcct of any of the conditions involved.— Ed. 

Taylor, O.//. il/6'5'., ii, pp. 216-7; Bertrand, iv, pp. 206-7. Vide Appendix A 
Letter No. 12. 

^ Scott’s Ferishta^ ii, p. 81; Wilks, i, p. 59. 
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was also probably f orced on MangammaJ by the action of the neigh¬ 
bouring rulers of Mysore and Tanjore. Even the powerful Chikkadeva 
Raya (who purchased Bangalore from Ekoji in 1687 and con¬ 
solidated his dominions) had conciliated the Moghuls, and, under the 
cover of imperial protection, was extending the boundaries of his 
kingdom. Shahji of Tanjore was not disposed to resist imperial 
advance, and he became a tributary of the Great Moghul. Mangam- 
mal could not, therefore, have prudently followed a policy of flouting 
the imperial authority. She tried to draw the best out of her con¬ 
nection with the Moghul empire. When Zulfikar Khan came to the 
south again in 1697, MangammaJ sent costly presents to him, and, 
with his help, recovered some places in her kingdom captured by the 
Tanjore ruler. The following extract fromManucci confirms the 
attitude of MangammaJ towards the Moghul emperor: ‘On April 20, 
1702, Baud Khan received a letter from the Queen of Terchenepali 
(Trichinopoly), tributary to the Moghul, wherein this ruler begged 
him to undertake in person to assist her in the war she was obliged 
to wage against the prince of Aurpaliarn (U^aiyarpaJaiyam), another 
tributary of the Moghul. This man had seized some of her towns. 
The letter stated with much exaggeration the iniquity of the Raja’s 
proceedings, and was filled with humble words and prayers intended 
to influence the general to come to her aid. With it came 
some very fine presents to be sent on to Aurangazebe, some for Daud 
Khan and some for the diwan. They consisted in a number of valu¬ 
able trinkets and precious stones for the King, 20,000 rupees in silver 
coin for the general, and 10,000 for the diwan —a metal with more 
virtues in the eyes of these gentry than the most polished orations of 
the most loquacious tongues',^ Daud Khan regretted his inability 
to come to her assistance in person but sent some troops. Thus 
MangammaJ worked in loyal subordination to the Moghuls, and 
utilized the imperial forces to some extent in dealing with her enemies. 
She understood the disorderly condition of the times, and adjusted 
her policy to the exigencies of the state. She saved the kingdom 
from shipwreck bv skilfully bowing before the storm; she stooped 
only to conquer. She conserved her energies to maintain the power 
and prestige of the kingdom as against lesser enemies. She did not 
commit the folly of matching her strength with the resources of a 
big empire. She seems to have realized the plans of Aurangzib, and 
submitted to them in so far as they did not cut at the root of (he inte¬ 
grity of her dominions. Manucci remarks: *It is his (Aurangzib s) 
practice to denude them (the southern kingdoms) slowly of their 
wealth, then of their territory, finally of their life.'* MangammaJ 

® Storia do Mogor^ iii,/). 411. 

* Ibid., a, p , 444, 
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seems to have prevented the fruition of this imperial scheme, if it was 
as comprehensive as Manucci says. She did not scruple to bribe 
and cajole the imperial generals to the best of her resources and 
ability. It was this policy of timely submission that saved the king¬ 
dom from ruin in the time of MangammaJ. Though she conciliated 
the Moghuls, her alliance with them did not secure her kingdom 
from other enemies. Aurangzib was far from being an efficient 
source of help to Madura in her troubles. The Mahratta peril was 
not put an end to, and Mangammaj was driven to the necessity of 
making compulsory payments to the Mahrattas. She had to save 
the kingdom by resorting to her treasury frequently. 

Mysore Aggression —While Mangammaj was engaged in settling 
her policy towards the Moghul empire, Chikkadeva Raya was 
pursuing a vigorous campaign of territorial expansion. By 1690 he was 
in possession of a large part of the Baramahals and of Salem upto 
the Kaveri. Between 1690 and 1694, he conquered most of the terri¬ 
tories of Bednore, and concluded a treaty which confirmed him in 
the possession of most of his conquests. Soon after, he directed his 
arms against Madura. Aurangzib's fear of the Mahrattas made 
his attitude friendly towards Mysore for the time being, though he 
was not really inclined to spare her. Chikkadeva invaded the terri¬ 
tories of Salem and Coimbatore, and made the local chiefs subordi¬ 
nate to him. An inscription at AvanaSi of 1695-6 records a grant 
by his prime minister.'’ Dajavay Kumaraiya was sent to lay siege 
to Trichinopoly. He is said to have vowed not to return to Mysore 
without capturing the city. But an attack of the Mahrattas on 
Mysore led to his recall. MangammaJ’s burden was thus lightened, 
and she seems to have successfully repelled the Mysore army.* 

Relations with Travancore ,—We saw before how Tirumala 
Nayaka’s invasion of Travancore left a lasting impression on the king 
of that country, and how even about 1664 he, in constant dread of 
the Nayak power, was maintaining a strong garrison in his capital 
for the defence of the kingdom. The political entanglements and 
weakness of Madura during the reign of Chokkanatha seem to have 
changed his attitude towards his overlord of Madura. It is said that 
the Malayajam ruler (the king of Travancore) came to Tinncvclly’ 
with many rich presents to tender homage to Ranga Krishna Muttu 
Virappa Nayaka.* It is also remarked in the chronicles that, while 

® Appendix D, No. 202. 

® Wilks, i. pp. 58-60. 

This may be Umayamma Ra^i, the Queen Regent (1677-84). 

Taylor, 0,H, MSS., ii, p. 215, 
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Mangainm§l was carrying on the administration of the country, the 
Malayaja people did not pay the usual tribute;* and, therefore, the 
former had to declare war against them. This war of Mangammaj 
with Travancore is confirmed by Jesuit accounts, which give the 
cause of hostilities in more detail/® An Inscription at Va^a^eri, 
dated 1697, records remission of taxes to the people of Nanjina^ for 
thirteen years on account of the Nayak invasion. 

The king of Travancore, Ravi Varma, seems to have taken advan¬ 
tage of the troubles of Madura in the early days of MangammaJ's 
regency and refrained from paying tribute. Consequently, every year 
an army was sent to Travancore to collect the dues by force. The 
weakness of the king of Travancore and the rebellious attitude of his 
ministers, who had usurped all royal authority, made united action 
impossible. Hence the Nayak army pillaged the country and returned 
home with the spoils. It would have been easy to stop such annual 
visitations if the pass near ‘Gotate* (viz., the Aramboly Pass) had been 
strongly guarded. But internal factions led to passive acquiescence 
on the part of Travancore, and the country suffered much from the 
incursions of the Madura army. About 1696 Ravi Varma is said to 
have conceived a daring plan to free himself at one stroke from the 
two perils which were preying upon him,viz. the overbearing ministers 
and the Madura invasions. The *Badagas* (the Madura army) 
invaded Travancore as usual to exact the customary tribute. They 
marched unopposed very near to ‘Korkulam’,'* the capital and chief 
fort of the kingdom. Ravi Varma adopted a very dangerous policy. 
He came to an understanding with the ^Ba(Jagas' by promising them 
a part of his dominions and the fortress of 'Korkulam* in return for 
their assistance against his eight ministers {Etfuviffil Piflamar) who 
had deprived him of all power in his kingdom. He gave up the 
citadel to them and, with their help, murdered some of the ministers, 
the rest of them escaping or ransoming their lives. When the mini¬ 
sterial clique was thus destroyed, he became alive to the dangers 


® This refractory attitude may have commenced with the accession of Ravi 
Varma (1684-1718). 

Bertrand, iv, pp. 18-20; Lockman, i, pp. 367-70. Tide Appendix B, Letter 

No. 2. 

^ ^ Appendix D, No. 204. 

^ * Nelson (p. 225) identifies this place with Quilon. But from the Jesuit letters 
it is clear that it was not far from the borders of the kingdom of Travancore. Nieuhoff 
(p. 266. Vide Appendix C) speaks of Kalkolang as the capital city upon the confine o 
the kingdom of Madura, and it may be the same as Korkulam. The proper from 
was probably Kilkujam. 
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attending on his hazardous course of entrusting his capital to his most 
powerful enemy. Without losing courage, he suddently turned against 
them and laid siege to the fort. The ‘Ba^agas' fled in confusion, but 
most of them were pursued and massacred. The Madura army was 
completely lost, and only a few survived to carry the tale of these 
tragic incidents home. 

It appears probable that Mangammaj's expedition to Travancorc 
about 1697 was occasioned by the circumstances detailed above. The 
events of this punitive campaign are briefly noticed by a chronicle.^’* 
A large army was sent to Travancore under Dajavay Narasappaiya. 
After a hard struggle, he came out victorious and dictated his own 
terms. All the arrears of tribute were collected, and valuable presents 
of jewellery received. The most remarkable of the trophies which 
were highly prized by the Dalavay were some pieces of ordnance. 
They are said to have been carefully numbered and preserved in the 
bastions of the Madura and Trichinopoly forts; but Nelson did not 
succeed in his attempt to trace them. 

The Tanjore War ^—We have seen that MangammaJ had troubles 
with king Shahji of Tanjore from the commencement of her regency, 
and that she sought the help of the Moghuls to check the aggressions 
of this Mahratta ruler by peaceful means. But she gradually realized 
that, in relying on the Moghul empire for the safety of her dominions, 
she was leaning on a broken reed. Shahji continued his aggressive 
policy and captured some of the towns of Madura. His raids into 
the kingdom were deeply resented by Mangammal, who was const¬ 
rained to declare war against him about 1700. Dajavay Narasapp¬ 
aiya was given charge of this campaign against Tanjore. He entren¬ 
ched himself strongly on the nothern side of the Colcroon to prevent 
the devastation of the country by the army of Tanjore. But he could 
not overcome the excellent cavalry tactics of his enemy. He realized 
that an offensive operation alone would constitute the best defence. 
Therefore he crossed the river stealthily and ‘safely, and harried the 
kingdom of Tanjore. The Tanjore army was dismayed. Neglecting 
the defences of the capital, it tried to cross the river to counteract 
this move of the Madura Dajavay. But a wrong place was chosen 
for the crossing at a time when the river was in full flood, with the 
result that several men and horses were washed away by the current. 
Confusion set in, and the Tanjore army became panic-stricken. At 
this juncture the Madura Dalavay fell on the Tanjore forces and 
completely routed them. The kingdom was devastated, and the news 
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of this triumph spread far and wide. Shahji was very much disheart¬ 
ened and his fury was kindled, as he suspected foul play on the part 
of his chief minister, Baloji or Vagoji Pundit. The latter became the 
target of popular indignation also. Undaunted by the machinations 
of his enemies, who wanted to discredit and ruin him, he approached 
his master and assured him that he could conclude an honourable 
peace with the enemy within a week, plcadging his life in case of 
failure. This respite was granted, and Baloji sent his secretaries to 
the prominent merchants of the locality and its neighbourhood, and 
succeeded in getting a large lean. He tapped all possible sources of 
money, not sparing even the public treasury. In three or four days 
he collected, it is said, about, 5,00,000 crowns and lavishly bribed 
most of the Madura ministers, and principally the greedy father of 
the Dajavay. By skilful diplomacy, he negotiated a peace between 
Madura and Tanjore, and returned to his master in great exultation. 
His startling success strengthened his position in Tanjore and disarm¬ 
ed his internal enemies.’^ 

In a short time an exhibition was made of this newly cemented 
alliance. The king of Mysore constructed a big dam across the 
Kaveri with the idea of diverting all the waters of the river to his 
kingdom. He thought too exclusively of the advantages which 
would accrue to himself from this scheme to consider its disastrous 
consequences for the kingdoms of Madura and Tanjore. Even 
though the winds, the forerunners of rain, had blown in that year 
much earlier than usual, the Kaveri was dry, and the rulers of 
Madura and Tanjore came to know of the cause of this unexpected 
occurrence. Their wrath was roused at the prospect of an imminent 
drought and famine, and they planned a joint invasion of Mysore to 
punish the mischief done to their interests by Chikkadeva Raya- 
Before they could complete their preparations, they were surprised 
to see floods in the river. The dam constructed by the king of 
Mysore was strong enough only for moderate rainfall; but when 
heavy rains swelled the waters of the river, the anicut gave way, 
and his plans were totally ruined.Though a failure, Chikkadeva 

* * Bertrand, iv, pp. 120-2; Lockman, ii, pp. 285-7. Vide Appendix B, Letter 
No. 4. 

Bertrand, iv, pp, 182-3; Lockman., ii, pp. 300-301. Vide Appendix B, Letter 

No. 4. 

Chikkadevaraja Udaiyar of Mysore was essentially a great constructive admini¬ 
strator. This magnificent effort at irrigation was concentrated upon the irrigation 
canal, which even now goes by the name Chikkadevaraja Sagara and is an 
exceedingly fruitful undertaking as it is the source of the fertility of a considerable 
position of the district of Mysore. The canal takes off from the Kaveri where the 
level of the river is high ; it is then carried over the side of a hill, where it rises to 
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Raya's scheme of irrigation proved a brilliant anticipation of one of 
the most gigantic engineering feats of modern times. His fertile 
brain planned far above the resources of his age. His attempt led 
to the strengthening of the new-born friendship between Madura and 
Tanjore. 

The Marava Affairs —The power of Raghunaiha Setupati^ the 
Kilavan, was gradually growing, as Rama Krishna Muttu Virappa 
Nayaka did not succeed in curbing his overbearing attitude. He 
pursued an independent policy in his administration. We shall sec 
how his vigorous campaign of persecution against Christianity 
culminated in the martyrdom of John de Britto, and how he cared 
little about wounding the susceptibilities of MangammaJ in this 
respect. The latter's difficulties gave him an opportunity to free 
himself from the control of Madura. Martin's letter of 1700^* refers 
to the practical independence of the Maravas and their paying what 
tribute they liked to Madura. About 1698, it is said, they laid 
siege to Madura, captured it, and retained possession of it for some 
time. Soon Narasappaiya drove them out of this stronghold. 

In 1702 MangammaJ had to undertake an expedition against the 
Setupati, probably owing to his co-operation with Tanjore in her 
war against Shahji in 1700. Dajavay Narasappaiya now secured 
the help of Tanjore and marched into the Marava country with a 
strong army. But the Setupati was more than a match for him, 
and he (the Dajavay) lost his life in the campaign. The Madura 
army was defeated, most probably because it had been exhausted 
by several year’s campaigning. Moreover, the Marava army possess¬ 
ed great cohesion and energy. It was recruited almost entirely from 
one stock of people, who were for long trained to predatory warfare. 
The Marava country was so organized that the Setupati could 
collect even 30,000 or 40,000 men in the course of a week. This 
numerical and instrinsic superiority of the Maravas was an important 
factor in securing their independence of Madura at a time when the 

some height, and, after proceeding a certain distance, is led into the Kaveri again at 
a point, where the river runs a great deal below the level ol the ground. It is 
acknowledged generally that the idea of controlling the floods of a river at the head 
of the detla and making use of the water for purposes of irrigation was probably 
originated by the Hindus, and the Kaveri anicut is one of the earliest known 
instances. Chikkadovaraja’s canal was only a further development of the idea and 
need not be considered impossible even for eighteenth-century India. It was no 
doubt an anticipation of the great project at Ka^ujiamba^i now; there is nothing 
original in the idea of the Kai(^i]iamba^i dam. Its magnitude no doubt is great 
and the benefit derived thereform may be far greater, but the underlying principle is 
the same.— Ed. 

Lockman, i, p. 453. Vide Appendix B, Letter No. 3. 
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latter had frittered away her strength in many military undertakings, 
and when her army was only a medley of divergent interests. Thus, 
about 1702, the Kilavan Setupati severed his connection with 
Madura and became an independent ruler.Soon he strengthened 
the fortifications of Ramnad. In 1709, he defeated the Tanjore army 
which invaded his kingdom, when it was desolated by famine and 
cyclonic floods, and the latter had to sue for peace.’*’ He also 
captured the strong fortress of Arantangi from Tanjore.'* 
Mangamma) failed to subdue her turbulent vassal. Before her death. 
Ramnad became a separate kingdom. 

Christianity .—Christianity underwent strange vicissitudes during 
this period. The most noteworthy event is the continuation of the 
work of Briito and its tragic end. Dc Britto returned to the scene of 
his past labours (the Marava country) in 1691 in spite of the threat 
offered to his life by Raghunatha Setupati. He was not scared 
away by the dangers which were sure to follow his persistent effort, 
to preach Christianity in the very teeth of persecution. Not a 
moment passed without his encountering perils from his enemies 
robbers, and wild beasts. He did not trouble to protect his life 
from epidemics and dangerous storms, from floods and ferocious 
animals. He would not recede from his mission of sacrificing his life 
for the altar. He succeeded in converting a number of people, the 
chief among whom was a Marava prince named Taliya TSva, the 
supposed heir to the Ramnad throne, whose claims were overlooked 
as against those of the Kilavan Setupati. Taliya Teva's youngest 
wife was the niece of the Kilavan- and she was rejected by her 
husband after his conversion. She could not brook the loss of her 
status and forgive Britto, the chief cause of her misfortune. She 
hurried to the court of her uncle, and mourned the sad fate that had 
overtaken her through no fault of hers. All the enemies of Christianity 
joined together and prepared the mind of the Kilavan for meting out 
condign punishment to Britto. They pointed out that the kingdom 
was being ruined by the activities of the Christians, and indicated the 
probability that his own position would be jeopardised by the people 
embracing Christianity in large numbers and supporting the claims 
of a Christian like Taliya Teva to the Ramnad throne. The Kilavan 
tried to persuade the latter to give up his Christian proclivities ; 
but he was obstinate and gloried in his conversion. He was not, 
however, bold enough to punish him severely ; because the defect of 
his own title to the throne and the high status and influence of his 
rival, discouraged him from hastening any untoward development. 

1 Bertrand, iv, pp. 186 and 200, 

Ibid , pp. 200-201. 

I ® Ibid,, p. 228. 

21 
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He, therefore, resolved to heap all his revenge on Britto. He gave 
orders for the destruction of all churches in his kingdom, and the 
arrest of Britto and his company. On the 8th of January, 1693, the 
latter were arrested, brought to Ramnad on the 11th, and imprisoned. 
At this time, Taisiya Teva was in the Marava capital, and 
his influence delayed the punishment intended for Britto, and made 
the attitude of the Setupati indecisive. A large Christian population 
was another factor to be taken into account in deciding the fate of 
Britto. Hence the Setupati nominally banished him to the territory 
of his brother, but sent secret orders to murder him. Britto was 
taken to Oraiyur, 'situated on the confines of the Marava country 
on the river Pambar’, and he reached the place on the 31st of 
January. His letter from prison, dated 3rd February, 1693, describes 
the events which preceded his execution : 'On the 28th of January I 
was judged and condemned to be executed in the presence of Ranga- 
nadadevan.I was seperated from the Christians and con¬ 

ducted to his brother Oraiyurdevan, to whom he sent secret order 
to kill me without delay. I arrived here on the 31st of January. . . 

. . I am expecting death with impatience; it has always been the 
object of my desire; it is now the most precious recompense to my 
work and sacrifice, . . . All the crime I am charged with is the 
teaching of the law of true God and the weaning of the worshippers 
from their idols. The soldiers watch me. I cannot write more. . 
There were some obstacles in the way of the carrying out of the 
order of execution, as the wife of Oraiyurdevan was a Christian 
woman, but Murugappa Pijlai, the chief minister, was an inveterate 
enemy of Christianity. He gave the signal for execution on the 4th 
of February, 1693, in the following words; ‘Considering that this 
guru (religious teacherj prevents the worship of our gods, and that 
the sect he propagates makes progress daily and spreads over the 
whole country, in the name of the king, I order you to cut off his 
head.**^* Britto was murdered, and his dead body is said to have 
been horribly mutilated and exposed to vultures.'^® 

Nelson truly remarks that the ‘murder of John De Britto, so far 
from injuring the cause of Christianity, appears to have advanced it 
very considerably*. Any how, it is difficult to question the sincerity 
of the Kilavan Setupati in taking such a drastic step to uproot Chris¬ 
tianity. He seems to have believed that the safety of his crown and 
the interests of his kingdom demanded such a stern policy. He could 
not repress the surging wave of Hindu feeling, which emanated from 


Bertrand, iii. p. 447. 
a I /6*W., p. 448. 

a a For a complete life of Britto, see Ibid.^ pp. 405-55; Nelson pp. 217-25. 
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the damaging attacks of Britto on idol-worship and Hinduism in 
general. However, the Setupati*s calculation was a failure, and 
Christianity flourished in the Marava country after the matryrdom 
of Britto. He himself relented later on and extended his sympathy 
to this persecuted faith in his last days. 

Martin's letter of 1st June, 1700,^^ refers to the persecution of 
Christians which was sometimes attended with personal violence. 
Father Bernard Saa was severely handled and he even lost some of 
his teeth; his disciples were mercilessly scourged. It is said that the 
feelings of the people in general were excited against Christianity. Till 
about 1700, i.e , for seven or eight years after the murder of Britto, the 
Setupati did not turn back from his policy of extirpating the Chris¬ 
tian religion from his dominions. Gradually the situation improved. 
The supposed miracles performed by the manglep remaini of Britto, 
and the death of Oraiyurdevan and his minister, shortly after his 
murder, worked on the imagination of the people and created a 
sympathetic atmosphere for the Christians. While these circums- 
tances stayed the hands of the persecutors, the cause of Christianity 
was reinforced by the friendly attitude towards it of Va^uganatha 
Tgva, ‘the eldest son of the Setupati*. The missionaries were 
emboldened to enter the Marava country; and, in the first decade of 
the eighteenth century, recruits to Christianity gradually increased. 

While Christianity was having a chequered career in the Ram- 
nad country, it enjoyed a large measure of freedom in Madura. 
Mangammal showed great tolerance towards Christian preachers 
and her Christian subjects. As early as 1691 she is said to have 
ordered the liberation of Father Mcllo, who was languishing in the 
Marava prison awaiting death. Even in Madura the missionaries 
had their own share of minor troubles. Father Bouchet had to 
dismiss three catechists for moral delinquency. The latter rallied 
the enemies of Christianity to their side, and attempted to discredit 
the missionaries. The following charges were brought against them: 
(1) That they were Parangis, (2) that they were a burden to the 
kingdom, because they paid no revenue, though their income was 
large, and (3) that they murdered a Friar. Father Bouchet felt 
very anxious and resolved to interview Dajavay Narasappaiya, 
though the latter was well-known for his great aversion to Euro¬ 
peans, as became evident from his dismissing some able and experi¬ 
enced gunners from the army at a time when he was engaged in a 
war, because he learned that they were Europeans. Bouchet carried 
with him some curious presents^ and he was received with great con- 

2 8 Bertrand, iv, pp. 64-5 ; Lockman, i, pp. 387-8. Vide Appendix B, 
Letter No. 2. 
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sideration by the Dajavay^ who is eulogised as the greatest minister 
that ever governed Madura. The Father had a minute knowledge 
of the court ceremonials, and he scrupulously avoided giving room 
for any suspicions about him. He skilfully ingratiated himself into 
the favour of the Dalavay by making pointed reference to his heroic 
actions and victories. He laid special emphasis on the Christian 
law, which enjoined on subject obedience to their sovereign. The 
Dalavay in his turn complimented Bouchet, and then conveyed his 
presents to MangammaJ, who asked her minister to thank the Father 
in her name and grant him all his requests. The Dalavay openly 
proclaimed in court the wishes of the Q^ueen. Bouchet expressed his 
indebtedness to the Dalavay and took leave of him, reiterating his 
request for royal protection of Christianity. The interview came to 
an end, and the Father was taken in procession with great pomp 
throughout the city, by the orders of the Dalavay, and conducted to 
his residence, which was about four leagues off. This successful 
diplomatic mission of Bouchet gave him strength to deal with the 
apostates who were working against him. He published an order of 
excommunication against them. Soon two of them re entered the 
Christian fold, while the third apostate persisted in his inimical atti¬ 
tude towards the Father. Thus the impending storm against Chris¬ 
tianity was averted by the timely manoeuvres of Bouchet. 

Martin’s account of this interview of Bouchet with Dajavay 
Narasappaiya gives a glowing picture of the success of Christianity 
and the respect it commanded in the kingdom. But, as Taylor 
remarks, *it is an ex parte statement; yet probably does not depart 
much from the truth, though there arc some other portions of the 
letter in question which apparently require to be received with some 
qualification.Anyhow, the benevolent attitude of MangammaJ 
towards Christianity is clear. This is confirmed by the following 
extract from Manucci. This king of Tanjore, not satisfied with 
what he had done in his own territories against the Christians, wished 
still farther to have them persecuted and brought to destruction 
within the kingdoms of the princes, his neighbours. With this 
object he wrote, while still impelled by his rage, while the fire of his 
wrath was still burning, to the Queen of Madura and the King of 
Aurpaliam (U^aiyarpalaiyam), representing to them the danger 
they incurred for their temples and even for their thrones if they did 
not expel the Christians—at any rate, if they did not hinder the free 
exercise of that religion and forbid the baptism of any of their 

Bertrand, iv, pp. 72-81 ; Lockman, i, pp. 459-G9. Vide Appendix, B 
LcitcrNo. 3. 

^6 O.H.MSS.,i\,p,221. 
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subjects. . . .The first of these potentates answered that, just as some 
were allowed to eat rice and others meat, so also was it lawful for 
each man to practise or adopt whatever religion seemed to him the 
best. As for the King of Aurpa)iam, he did not preserve so favoura¬ 
ble an attitude towards the Christians as did the Queen of Madura. 
It is also true that he did not treat them with the rigour and severity 
that had been exercised in Tanjore. He was content to give orders to 
arrest four Jesuit missionaries, then within his territory, but their 
reverences were warned, and ‘‘preserved themselves for their 
country'*. (They bolted). The King, having missed arresting their 
persons, made sure of their property and of all that was to be found 
in their house. But the Christians were not touched.’®* 

This extract exhibits in bold relief the enlightened religious policy 
of Mangamma| as against the rude campaign of persecution follow¬ 
ed by the neighbouring rulers and the Setupati. Thus Mangammal 
shone far above her contemporaries in her attitude towards religion. 

Mangammal*s Character and Work .—Mangammal was a femme 
politique. Her vigour and diplomacy gave the Nayak kingdom a 
longer tenure of life than it would otherwise have had. She found the 
kingdom weak and decrepit, threatened by dangers all around. By 
accepting the Moghul supremacy she conserved her energy and 
resources to direct them against the less powerful enemies of the 
kingdom. With unerring judgment she knew what she could achieve. 
Though it must be admitted that she was no match for the Setupati, 
she conducted many wars with ability and success; but the remark¬ 
able powers of her Dalavay, Narasappaiya, constituted a valuable 
asset and her chief mainstay. Her prudent administration in an age 
of storm and stress marks her out as a ruler of high repute. 

Mangammal’s attitude towards Christianity has been adverted 
to. She was equally considerate towards other religions. She did not 
alienate her Muhammadan subjects. A copper plate inscription of 
1692®^ records a grant for the maintenance of a mosque in the name 
of her grandson. In 1701 she made a gift of some villages near 
Trichinopoly for a Muhammadan daraga,^^ Her grants to Hindus 
are numerous. Though a devout woman, she respected the religious 
feelings of others. 

Mangammal's name has become proverabial for liberality. Ins¬ 
criptions record her donations to temples and for public charity. She 
is famous as a roadmaker, though she buit some artistic public edi¬ 
fices like the choultry, which is called after her name, and, according 

2 • Storia do Mogor, iii, pp. 332-3. 
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to some, the Tamagam (summer house). She provided for the com¬ 
fort of pedestrians by planting trees on the roads she constructed and 
repaired, and placing inns and supplies of water on the way. An 
inscription of 1701*® records a grant of land for a feeding institute. 
She made many grants of agraharas* She seems to have devoted 
much of her attention to irrigation, as is indicated by her inscrip¬ 
tions on the bank of the Uyyakkon^an Channel in 1687 and 1704.®® 
Her greatness is reflected in popular tradition, which draws a stri¬ 
kingly contrasted picture of MangammaJ and Ghikkadeva Raya, the 
niggardly king of Mysore.” Idle stories are current about Mangam- 
maj's object in organizing charity on such an elaborate scale, but 
they are too puerile to deserve serious consideration. 

Mangammal*s Death .—Nelson says that Mangammal died under 
tragic circumstances. It is said that the queen became unpopular 
during the last two or three years of her life, because of her scanda¬ 
lous relationship with her minister Achchaiya. This unpopularity 
increased when she showed unwillingness to hand over the reins of 
government to her grandson when he attained majority. Consequently 
she was arrested, imprisoned, and starved, Tantalus-like, until at 
last she died. This is oral tradition.*'* Nelson thinks that ‘there is 
nothing prima facie improbable in it as it stands, and there exists some 
evidence tending to corroborate it.’** The confirmatory evidence 
alluded to here is a supposed statue of Achchaiya, and a portrait of 
Mangamma J with her alleged paramour, in which the latter is dressed 
in unorthodox fashion and gaudily decked with jewellery. But the 
statue and the portrait do not constitute decisive evidence, as they 
give very meagre and doubtful information about this affair. The 
most obvious improbability in the story is that, at the time ascribed 
for this love intrigue, Mangammal would be about fifty-five years 
old.®* The Jesuit authorities who refer to Mangammal have nothing 
to say about her unnatural death. If it was a fact, they would have 
made much capital out of it; for she was their friend, and they 
would have seized on such on effective weapon against their enemies. 
All that can be said on the evidence available is that there is 
no valid ground for believing that Mangammal met with a tragic 
death. 

2 0 Ibid., No. 209, 

80 Ibid., Nos. 195 and 211. 

8 1 Taylor, O.H.MSS., ii. pp. 224-6. 

8 0 Ibid., p. 224; Nelson, p. 216. 

8 8 Taylor, O.H.MSS., ii, p. 226. 

•* p. 237. 

8 6 In 1682 Ranga Krish^^a Muttu Virappa was, according to the Jesuit letters, 
fifteen years old, and therefore Mangammal must have been at least past thirty then, 
and hence in 1705 she would be about fifty-four or fifty-five. 
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Mangammaj's regency lasted for eighteen years, according to 
the History of the Carnataca Governers, Supplementary Manuscript, and a 
Mackenzie Manuscripts^ The Mftyunjaya Manuscript gives nineteen 
years. The Pandyan Chronicle gives only twelve years. This means 
that the regency must have come to an end about 1700, and this 
view is opposed to the evidence of inscriptions and the Jesuit letters. 
It is, however, clear that her death happened after that of Chikka- 
deva Raya of Mysore.^^ Wilks*® ascribes the later event to the 12th 
of December, 1904. There is an inscription of Mangammaj in 
1706-7.** The earliest inscription of her successor, Vijayaranga 
Chokkanatha, as ruler, belongs to 1708 or 1710, if the Saka or the 
cyclic year is to be taken as correct.^* His earlier inscription of 1692, 
1695, and 1700 belong to a period when Mangammal was the ruler 
beyond doubt. Therefore 1706 may be taken as the date of Mangam- 
raaps death, as it is epigraphically supported. In that case, her 
regency would have lasted for about eighteen years.** 

afl Taylor, O.HMSS., ii, p. 229. 

8*^ Ibid., pp. 225-6. 

88 i, p. 131. 

8 8 Appendix D, No. 212. 
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Mr. Rangachari’s account of Mangammaj is not without errors common to 
his history. With regard to her administration, he makes the following statements: 
*Mangamma J carried on the affairs of state with a remarkable capacity (or fifteen years 
after his (Ranga Krishtjia Muttu Virappa’s) death* in 1689-..‘5A? could hardly fill his 
place. The 18th century was not an age for the rule of women in India,...(for) the 
mild sceptre of a women. Mangammaj was one among a million women . She failed 
to secure the independence of her state from Mughal domination*. {I.A., 1917, p.l24). 
Later on Mr. Rangachari remarks that ‘endowed with many masculine virtues, she 
■proved 2 l politician cf no mean talents. For a space of seventeen years (1689-1705) she 
conducted the affairs of state in such excellent spirit that her regency became, if not a 
model of good government, at least strong enough to secure order within the state and 
victory abroad. She had a certain vigour and independence of character which ensured 
the security of her reign and the discomfiture of her enemies ..The real work of consoli¬ 
dation... devolved on Mangammaj. And she proved not unequal to the task. Her 
remarkable vigour made her regency, when compared with that {sic) of her predeces¬ 
sors, one of tranquility and progress. During the period of 15 jvearj during which she 
swayed the destinies of Madura ..'{Ibid., pp. 157-8.) Thus Mr. Rangachari’s estimate 
of MangammaJ’s achievements, and the period he ascribes to her rule have varying 
connotation and denotation. Further, he places the commencement of Vijayaranga 
Chokkanatha’s rule in 1706. {Ibid., p. 186.) Therefore Mangammaj is said to have 
ruled for fifteen years and seventeen years, and died in 1705 and 1706. Another 
characteristic of Mr. Rangachari’s work is his attempt to express final judgments on 
historical questions, as is attested by his statement that ‘the true cau.se arid excuse of 
MangammaJ’s death, therefore, i.s, and is ever likely to be, a mystery’. {Ibid,, p.l85). 
Moreover, he does not avoid exhibiting the views, in his own language, of *a historian 
whose views are of a most unreliable nature*. {Ibid., p. 184.) Mr. Rangachari seems 
to be an inveterate lover of romance and does not try to extricate history from 
its clutches. 
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VIJAYARANGA CHOKKANATHA 
(1706-32) 

Vijayaranga Ghokkanatha assumed the reins of government in 
1706. His reign is only a record of the sufferings of the country, and 
its downward march to disruption and ruin. The fatal "’indifference 
of the king to the affairs of state, and his absorption in other work, 
gave a free hand to his ministers, whose maladministration hastened 
the break-up of the kingdom. The weakness of the central govern¬ 
ment gave a strong stimulus to the play of centrifugal tendencies. 
The higher officials were greedy and lacking in grit. Oppression of 
the people seems to have been the chief work of the ministers. In an 
inscription of 8th March 1712, Kasturi Rangaiya is mentioned as the 
Dalavay, and Venkatakrishijaiya as the Pradhani.' Unauthorized 
and tyrannical collection of taxes seems to have led to hostile demon¬ 
strations against the administration. An inscription of 1710 refers 
to temple servant throwing himself down from the temple tower as a 
protest against undue taxation of some tax-free villages, and the 
consequent yielding of the state officials-an effective course of 'passive 
resistance'.^ So early in the reign matters reached a climax. The 
king's attention was mainly devoted to religious practices and gifts. 
He is said to have taken the administration of the Devasthanam 
(temple mangement) into his own hands, and rivalled Tirumala 
Nayaka in his arrangements with regard to temple affairs.’ He made 
grants to institutions (majhas) is distant places like Tirukkalukunfam 
in 1717 and Sosale in 1708.* He went on long pilgrimages to impor¬ 
tant shrines at very short intervals. To official mismanagement were 
added the miseries of the people due to famine between 1710 and 
1720. The inscriptions’ of the Mysore rulers in Salem and Coimba- 

^ Appendix D, No. 218. 

a Ibid., No. 216. 

® Maduraittalavarrla fu. Vide App)cndix E. 

* Appendix D, Nos. 225 and 215. 

® A sa^c deed of Do^^a Krishi;^a U^aiyar in 1714 at E^appur {Ibid., No. 221)^ 
An inscription of 1722 recalls the achievements of Chikkadeva Raya, who is said to 
have ‘emulated the sports of Krishjja in conquering the lord of Madura’ {Ibid.^ No. 
220). There are numerous other inscriptions of Krishija Raja U^aiyar. 
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tore show that this part of the Madura kingdom was irretrievably 
lost. Towards the end of his reign, Vijayaranga Chokkanatha seems 
to have enjoyed a queit time. In 1726 the king of Travancore 
applied to him for help against his internal enemies.® 

The Marava Kingdom .—The Kilavan Setupati died in 1710, 
according to the Jesuit authorities;^ and the earlist inscription of his 
successor is in 1730." Mr, Rangachari does not seem to be quite sure 
of the period of this Setupati’s rule. Not only does he not give the 
authority for his dates, but makes mutually discordant statements. 
At first he gives the dates 1673 to 1708, i.e., a period of thirty-five 
years;* but, later on, he places the Kilavan*s death in 1709 after a 
rule of twenty-five years.’® Many instances like this have bee pointed 
out already. Probably Mr. Rangachari wtote his articles in the 
Indian Antiquary in parts, and did not carefully refer to the remarks 
he had made before. In this particular case, his contradiction, with 
regard to both the dates and reign-period, is apparently due to his 
following Nelson blindly. The latter says that the SStupati ‘com¬ 
menced a reign destined to extent over a period of no less than thirty 
-six years'., and that ‘the verteran died aged upwards of eighty, and 
after a reign of a quarter of a century.'" 

The rule of the Kilavan lasted from about 1674 to 1710, i.e., for 
about thirty-six years. He was a man of remarkable ability who 
conducted the administration of the country with great vigour and 
wisdom. Though his title to the throne was weak, he succeeded in 
securing the independence of his dominions and winning the good 
opinion of his subjects. A rich and powerful Marava asked a 
Christian catechist : ‘How can this religion (Christianity) be good 
and holy when our king, so full of sagacity, has put its preacher to 
ignominious death and severely prohibited this doctrine in his domi¬ 
nions?""’ The Setupati's violent action against Christianity seems to 
have been a popular move. He identified himself completely with the 
interests of his people and his kingdom. During his last years he had 
to witness the intense sufferings which his people had to undergo 
owing to the operation of natural causes. Famine and pestilence 
came in the wake of war and made terrible havoc. A virulent cyclone 
added to the miseries; This condition of affairs lasted for nearly ten 
years after his death. 

® Caldwell, History of Tinnevellyy pp. 253-5. 

’ Bertrand, iv, p. 203. Appendix A, Letter No. 12. 

® Appendix D, No. 220. 

» I.A., 1917, p. 45. 

*0 Ibid., p. 209. 

* ^ Nelson, pp. 206 and 244. 

‘3 Bertrand, iii. p. 453. 
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Before his death the Kilavan nominated Bhavani Sankara Teva, 
his illegitimate son, as his successor; but, on representations from his 
subjects, he approved of their candidate, Vijayaraghunatha, who was 
crowned Setupati after him. But in Martin's letter of 1713 Vijaya¬ 
raghunatha is represented as the second son of the Kilavan Setupati: 
Va^uganatha Teva is master of a good part of Marava Country. 
All the kingdom belonged to him by right, for he is the elder; but he 
gave sovereignty over it to his younger brother, who, he thought, had 
more talent for government then he.'*^^ This compliment to the self- 
abnegation of Va^uganatha Teva is probably gratuitous and due to 
his love of Christianity. If these two brothers were the sons of the 
SStupati, it is inexplicable how the latter’s first nomination fell on his 
illegitimate son, Bhavani Sankara. That Vijayaraghunatha and 
Va^uganatha were brothers is probable. The Jesuit writers some¬ 
times make the mistake of taking the successors of a ruler for his 
sons.'* It appears that popular choice triumphed in the succession of 
Vijayaraghunatha Teva. 

Though Vijayaraghunatha had the support of the people, he 
was constantly troubled by his rival, Bhavani Sankara. Disputed 
succession became the banc of orderly administration. He resided 
ordinarily in the fortress of Arantangi, and kept his forces in readi¬ 
ness for any military undertaking. He was a deeply religious man, 
who paid frequent vists to Rame^varam and made large donations to 
the temple there. He also built a number of temples. 

His attitude towards Christianity was very favourable in the 
beginning. Soon after his accessian, he received the missionaries 
who went to see him, and gave them permission to erect churches in 
the heart of his dominions. He even granted them a plot of ground 
and the materials necessary for their construction. Accordingly, a 
big church was erected in 1711, which is said to have been more 
beautiful than any of those of Madura.'® But soon the Setupati 
seems to have changed his policy, as the Jesuits complain of bad 
treatment from him. To counteract this hostility, the Christians 
had the support of the king’s elder brother, Va^luganatha Teva, of 
whom Martin records that ‘this prince received me with distinction 
and amity, and apologized to me for the bad treatment I bad recei¬ 
ved from his brother.*'* Consequently, as is remarked, Christianity 

* ® Bertrand, iv, p. 228 

* *■ Tirumala Nuyaka is said to be the son of Muttu Virappa Nayaka I. Ante, 
pp. 110 and 1 15. 

Bertrand, iv, p. 208j 

* * Ibid., p 228. 
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was in a flourishing condition in the Marava country in 1714-5, and 
it made progress every day. When the king went to Ramg^varam 
once, he entrusted the government of his dominions to one, ‘Tiru- 
valuvanSthan', his brother-in-law, who is described as a model of 
piety and virtue among the neophytes.’^ Soon after the king's depar¬ 
ture, the latter visited the church and participated in the ceremo¬ 
nies. When information about this reached the Setupati, he flew into 
a paroxysm of rage and hurried back to his capital with the resolve 
to exterminate Christianity from his dominions. He gave orders to 
his soldiers to enter the houses of Christians and destory all traces of 
their faith.** 

About 1720 the famine, which had desolated the country for 
several years, ceased. Abundant rains revived the people’s hope, and 
the harvest gladdened those who survived the calamity.’* But un¬ 
fortunately for the Marava country, Bhavani Sankara’s intrigues 
brought about a war. He secured the help of the Raja of Pudukotta 
and the king of Tanjore, and the confederate army attacked Aran- 
tangi. While the defence of the place was going on, a terrible 
epidemic made Vijayaraghunatha its victim, and he was taken to 
Ramnad, where he died soon after in 1720. This was a serious loss 
to the Maravas, as he was a popular ruler of some ability and his 
death was the signal for a dispute about the succession which ended 
in the final collapse of the kingdom. A Jesuit writer gloats over this 
misfortune, and refers to it as ‘the favour of Divine Providence’.’^" 

Before the death of the Sgtupati, he had nominated one Tan^a 
Teva, a great-grandson of the Kilavan*s father, as his successor. But 
Bhavani Sankara, basing his claims to the throne on his nomination 
by the Kilavan, tried diplomacy to defeat his rival. Through the 
support of his‘mother-in-law', the late Setupati’s principal concu¬ 
bine (he had married her niece), he secured popular support and be¬ 
came Setupati. But Tan^a Teva was not prepared to surrender his 
right without a struggle. He succeeded in getting the help of the 
king of Madura and the Raja of Pudukotta to enforce his claims by 
the promise of territorial cession to the latter. In a short time, he 
laid siege to Arantangi; and Bhavani Sankara, dismayed at the sight 
of the large army he had to give battle to, hurriedly escaped to Tan¬ 
jore. The latter concluded an agreement with the king of Tanjore 

1 7 Bertrand, iv, p. 233. 

1 9 Ibid , p. 235. 

10 p. 262. 

0 0 pp. 2C2. 
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by which he consented to give up all his territories north of the 
Pambar in return for help against his rival. In the course of two or 
three months Bhavani Sankara and the Tanjore general invaded 
Ramnad. Tan^a Teva called upon his allies for support; Madura 
sent a few soldiers, and the army of Pudukotta encamped near the 
allied forces. The Tanjore general easily dispersed the latter, and 
attacked the former. He was able to take two of the sons of the 
Raja of Pudukotta prisoners, and the latter came to terms quickly. 
After this engagement, Ramnad was laid siege to and the fort was 
mined and captured. Tan^a Teva and some of his followers were 
put to death. Thus after a hard struggle Bhavani Sankara became 
Setupati for the second time. 

The administration of this new Setupati only prepared the way 
for his fall. He could not retain the affection and loyalty of his vassals. 
He quarrelled with a powerful and influential chief and confiscated 
his territories. The latter took refuge in Tanjore, and by his heroic 
feats, won the favour of the king. He co-operated with another 
refugee like himself, Kattaya Teva, who left Ramnad after its success¬ 
ful siege by Bhavani Sankara, and succeeded in inducing the king of 
Tanjore to help him, on condition of ceding him the territories north 
of the Pambar, as Bhavani Sankara had not fulfilled his promise to 
the same effect. Accordingly, the Ramnad country was invaded, and 
in the battle of Uraiyur, Bhavani Sankara was defeated and taken 
prisoner to Tanjore. His rule came to an end in 1729.“'^ 

The successful campaign of Tanjore against Bhavani Sankara 
let to the partition of the Marava country. All the territories north 
of the Pambar were taken by Tanjore, in accordance with the terms 
of the understanding which preceded her recent Ramnad campaign. 
The remainder of the country was parcelled out into five portions; 
three of them were give to Kattaya Teva who ascended the throne 
with the title of Kumara Muttu Vijayaraghunatha Setupati, and the 
other two parts went to the share of the Polegar refugee, the co¬ 
adjutor of Kattaya Teva, who later on became the Raja of Siva- 
ganga. Thus the original Ramnad country was partitioned among 

Mr. Rangachari has not carefully examined the dates he gives. According to 
him, Vijayaraghunatha ruled from 1709 to 1723, 1917, p. 209.) The inaccuracy 

of this initial date has been pointed out already. The final date is opposed to the 
Jesuit records, which give the year as 1720. Mr. Rangachari does not note that his 
dates differ from reliable authorities; nor does he indicate how he has arrived at them. 
Whatever may be his opinion, whether backed by satisfactory evidence or not, he 
should at least have taken care that his dates were not mutually conflicting. He 
allows a period of nine years for Bhavani Sankara's rule; and therefore it must have 
been between 1723 and 1732; but he puts the close of it in 1 729. {Ibid., pp. 212-3.) 
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three persons, with the result that the Setupati ceased to be an in¬ 
fluencing factor in politics, and his power was eclipsed by the new 
ruler of ^ivaganga, who, however, could not revive the glories of 
the united and independent Marava country.*^ 

Vijayaranga Chokkana tha's Character and Rule .— Vijayaranga's 
excessive religious fervour made him unmindful of his duties as king. 
Besides criminally neglecting his proper functions, he wasted the 
resources of the kingdom in lavish donations and frequent royal 
tours to principal shrines. His inscriptions of 1708, 1715, 1716, 1721, 
1724, 1727, and 1728"^ record grants of lands and villages to temples 
and charities. Once in two years he is said to have moved with a 
large following to Srirangam, Jambuke^varam, Madura, Tinnevelly, 
Alvar-Tirunagari, and ^ri Vaikuntham, and made liberal gifts to 
the gods.^^ When he was told that the presents of jewellery and 
other gifts he had made on a previous occasion were all missing, he 
would not do so much as institute an enquiry into the malversation, 
but would repeat his donations.”^ In thus draining the public 
treasury he showed little sense of responsibility. His ministers 
Naravappaiya and Venkataraghavacharya, took advantage of his, 
weakness and pilfered the public revenues unscrupulously.At a 
time when the country was hastening to ruin, Vijayaranga Chokka- 
natha was the last man to be at the head of the realm. Like Vija- 
yarSghava, the last Nayak of Tanjore, his essentially religious tempe¬ 
rament dug the grave of his reputation as a ruler, and accelerated 
the collapse of his kingdom. He was too weak to control the des¬ 
tructive elements which had been eating into the vitals of the Stale 
for some time past. He sealed the fate of the kingdom irretrievably. 
Like the Tanjore ruler above-mentioned, he was extremely conser¬ 
vative in social matters, as is illustrated by his treatment of the 
Ceylon embassy, carrying a proposal for marriage into his family. 
He was horrified at what he considered to be the audacity of the 
king of Ceylon, because of his inferior caste; and he dismissed the 
Ceylonese with scant courtesy.Vijayaranga Ghokkanatha was a 
crude and orthodox man, and the work of a ruler was entirely alien 
to his taste. 


Nelson, pp. 247-50. 

Appendix D, Nos. 214, 222, 224, 225, 228, 230, 231 and 232. 
Taylor, O.H.MSS., ii, pp. 229 and 37. 
a 8 Ibid., p. 230. 
a® Ibid., pp. 230-1. 

Taylor, O.H.MSS., ii. Appendix, pp, 46-7. 
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His death. — Vijayaranga Chokkanatha died on the 3rd Ma^i, 
Virodhikrit (about the 15th of February, 1732), according to the 
Mftyunjaya Manuscripts', on the Sivaratri day in Ma.4i, Virodhikrit, 
aceordihg to the Maduraittalavaralafw, and in Ma4i, Virodhikrit, 
according to the Pandyan Chronicle. The History of the Carnataca 
Governers and the Supplementary Manuscript give the same cyclic year. 
Therefore the chronicles agree in placing the death of Vijayaranga 
early in 1732. Inscriptions do not conflict with this dating. A copper 
plate inscription, dated S. 1653, K. A. 907, Virodhikrit,^" is the 
last one ‘in the reign of Vijayaranga Chokkanatha*. Consequently, 
he cannot have died earlier than August-September, 1731. The 
earliest record of his ruccessor, Minakshi,^" is dated 1733-4. Nelson 
only says that ‘the King seems to have died in the year 1731’."" He 
does not state the grounds for this probability. Mr. Rangachari’s 
date for this event is 1731, but his references indicate the succeeding 
year, ie., 1732.*^ As usual he does not support his dating; he fails 
to justify his choice in the midst of conflicting evidence. The most 
probable date for the death of Vijayaranga Chokkanatha is Feb¬ 
ruary, 1732. Wilks"'^ seems to be correct in ascribing this event to 
the same year. 


Appendix D, No. 234. 
a 9 Ibid., No. 235. 

«o p. 251. 

/. 1917, p. 213. 

®a i, p. 154. 



Chapter XIV 
MlNAKSHI (1732-6) 

MINAKSHTS short reign of about five years is a record of 
internal strife followed by foreign occupation and extinction of the 
Nayak kingdom. Succession disputes now assumed a serious shape 
and invited Muhammadan intervention. Though Minakshi was an 
ambitious woman, she was too weak to cope with the complex and 
dangerous situation. When even heroic remedies could not have 
saved the kingdom, the rule of a woman of very average abilities, 
could not but end in disaster. 

As Vijayaranga ChokkanSitha died without male issue, his wife 
Minakshi assumed the reins of government, and adopted Vijaya- 
kumara, the son of Bangaru Tirumala, who is said to have been a 
member of another branch of the royal family issuing from Kumara 
Muttu, the ‘younger brother’ of Tirumala Nayaka. She was 
supported by her brother, Venkata PerumaJ Nayaka. She acted 
quickly to secure popular recognition for her rule. Soon Bangaru 
Tirumala, the father of her adopted son, and Dalavay Venka^a- 
charya formed an alliance to bring about the deposition of Minakshi. 
It is said that their first attempt to oust her, by entering the fort of 
Trichinopoly, was a failure. While the struggle between these 
parties was distracting the kingdom, the Nawab of Arcot sent his 
son, Safdar Ali, and his son-in-law, Chanda Sahib, about 1734 with 
a large army to reduce the kingdoms of Madura and Tanjore if they 
failed to pay tribute. The presence of the foreign army was utilized 
by Bangaru Tirumala against Minakshi; he bribed Safdar Ali to his 
side. The latter would not hazard an attack on the strong 
fortress of Trichinopoly under the vigilance of Minakshi. 
Therefore he posed as the arbitrator between the two parties and 
summoned an imposing conference to keep up the appearance of 
abjudicating their respective claims on sufficient data. Minakshi 
did not pay any heed to this suspicious attempt at settlement. Safdar 
Ali decided in favour of Bangaru, and, committing the execution of 
his award to Chanda Sahib, quitted the scene. Minakshi negotiated 
with the latter with a view to nullifying the arrangements agreed 
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Upon, in return for, it is said, one crore of rupees. Chanda Sahib 
consented to her terms, and is said to have sworn by the Koran to 
safeguard her interests at any cost. After this he was received by 
her in her palace.* The accounts given by the chonicles are confus¬ 
ing and contradictory. It is said that Minakshi had, by this time, 
reconciled herself with Bangaru, and that she sent him and her 
adopted son to Madura to save them from Chanda Sahib. 

Chanda Sahib understood that the two rivals had come to terms, 
and therefore he had no opportunity to pit one against the other. 
Further, he learnt that the conquest of the Madura kingdom would 
not be an easy affair. Disappointed at the attitude of Minakshi, he 
returned to Arcot. Soon he came again to Trichinopoly, in 1736, 
with the definite plan of usurping the position of the Queen. He 
came into the fort and prepared the necessary measures for bringing 
the whole kingdom under his control. He seems to have persuaded 
Minakshi that her best course lay in entrusting him with the reduc¬ 
tion of her enemies. With strange infatuation or impotence, she 
remained an idle spectator of Chanda Sahib's movements. After 
gaining control of the administration of the territories in her possess¬ 
ion, he strengthened his position in Trichinopoly. Under the com¬ 
mand of Govindaiya and Ravaijaiya, two of the Queen's adherents, 
he sent a large army, consisting of 80,000 cavalry and some infantry, 
to the south to take possession of Dindigul, which was in the hands 
of Bangaru Tirumala, and conquer the whole country. Dindigul 
was stormed in a short time, and the army of Chanda Sahib marched 
to Madura. Bangaru Tirumala desperately collected a lew troops 
to oppose the invaders. In the battle of Ammaiya-Nayakkanu r,® 
his army, which was strengthened by some Polegars, made a bold 
stand, and fought a well-contested battle, but was overpowered. 
Bangaru took refuge in ^ivaganga, whose Raja allowed him the use 
of the fort of Vcljikurichchi. The Muhammadan army became 
masters of the kingdom of Madura. Soon Chanda Sahib's character 
and ulterior motives stood revealed. He did not scruple to break 
his solemn vow, and imprison Minakshi in her palace.* The latter’s 
miseries overwhelmed her, and she put an end to her own life by 
taking poison.^ The death of Minakshi* brought about the practical 


* Wilks, i, p. 155; Taylor, O. H. MSS., ii, p. 233. 
a Taylor. O. H MSS., ii, p. 234. 

« S. C. Hill, Yusuf Khan, p. 12. 

4 Taylor, 0. H MSS, il, p. 235. 

® The date of this event is rightly ascribed to 1736 by S. G. Hill {Yusuf Khan, 
p. 26) on a carcfull examination of contemporary and other reliable records. Mr. 
Rangachari, however, puts it in 1737 1917, p. 213). 
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extinction of the rule of the Nayaks of Madura. Bangaru Tirumala 
was not the roan to take advantage of this turn in the course of 
events and lead a vigorous campaign for the expulsion of the 
Muhammadans; he was too weak for such an undertaking. By 
calling in the Mahrattas to his aid, he gave up all chance of restoring 
Nayak rule. After his murder by Anwaruddin, his son Vijaya- 
kumara fled to iSivaganga, and his descendants lived in obscurity. 
These later events are treated fully by Nelson/ and Mr. Ranga- 
chari.^ 


® p. 261 et seq. 

7 /. A., 1917, pp. 241-7 and 272-5. 
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Chapter XV 


GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS ON NaYAK RULE 
1. Administration 

Central Government: King and his Ministers .— We have seen 
how the Pajaiyam System was organized to meet the needs of local 
government and provide for the military necessities of the kingdom. 
From the beginning over-centralisation of authority was avoided. 
The central government was systematised on traditional lines, but 
certain modifications were introduced to suit the conditions of the 
times. In theory the King governed with the assistance of a Council 
of Ministers. 

The Dajavay was the principal officer of the kingdom, and he 
combined in himself the control of all civil and military administra¬ 
tion. The old Hindu arrangement of having a Mantri (chief minister) 
and a Senapati (commander-in-chief) was not followed, and we sec 
the fusion cf the functions of these two officers in the hands of the 
Da|avay. This proved a wise arrangement, as the Nayaks had 
always to aim at military efficiency even in civil administration. 
For a long time after order had been evolved out of chaos, a strong 
hand was necessary to keep the turbulent chiefs and people in check. 
Racial conflicts among a heterogeneous population necessitated a 
combination of civil and military rule, as has been the case with the 
‘Non-Regulation* provinces of India under the British administration. 
Problems of state had so frequently a conspicuous military aspect 
that the separation of civil and military policy would have been 
prejudicial to orderly administration. The Dajavay was practically 
the master of the kingdom; but, since his powers had no constitu¬ 
tional sanction, strong kings could curtail his authority. Normally 
he was the supreme power in the state. Under weak rulers, his 
influence on the administration was great and undisturbed. It seems 
that the Dajavay is referred to by the Jesuit writers and John Nicu- 
hoff as the Governor-General of the kingdom. 

The Dajavay's functions seem to have been of general nature; 
he was the officer responsible for the peace of the country, and was 
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mainly concerned with internal order and foreign policy, thought he 
may have had some control over the various departments of state. 
Nelson seems to underestimate the importance of this official when he 
says‘ that his functions were merely advisory; but Nieuhoff remarks 
that he was a real power in the affairs of the country, and the Jesuit 
letters, by many references, indicate his great power, even under 
Tirumala Nayaka. The latter authority says that the Dajavay who 
governed the kingdom under the Queen (MangammaJ) was ‘absolute 
master and bent all to his will', and refers to him as the Prince- 
Regent.* It appears certain that the Dajavay was a power to be 
counted in the administrating of the country. 

The first great Dajavay of the Nayaks was Ariyanatha, who 
was also the Pradhani. The combination of these two offices in his 
hands did not create a precedent, as, later on, they were kept dis¬ 
tinct and held by different persons.* An illustrious and worthy suc¬ 
cessor of Ariyanatha was Ramappaiya in the reign of Tirumala 
Nayaka. The Dajavays, Lingama Nayaka, Venkatakrishijappa, 
Govindappaiya were mediocrities. The famous Narasappaiya, the 
Dajavay of Mangammaj, extorted the unstinted admiration of the 
Jesuits, though he was an inveterate enemy of the Europeans.* 
Achchaiya was a nonentity. Kasturi Rangaiya, Naravappaiya, and 
Venkataraghavacharya, the Dajavays of Vijayaranga Ghokkanatha, 
were unscrupulous intriguers, who lowered the prestige of their 
office. Most of the Dajavays of the Nayaks were Brahmans, 
and, from the time of Ghokkanatha, the office was held by a succes¬ 
sion of Brahmans. 

The next important officer of the King was the Pradhani, the 
finance minister. Though principally engaged in directing the collec¬ 
tion of revenue and its expenditure he seems to have had great in¬ 
fluence on internal administration as a whole, and held a rank higher 
than that of an ordinary minister, Proenza's letter of 1665 records 
that ‘the Pradhani,...under the title of the first minister of the king, 
is the governor or rather the despot of the whole kingdom'.* This 


» p. 145. 

* Bertrand, iv, p. 74, Lockman, i, p. 461. Vide Appendix B, Letter No, 3. 

* Mr. Rangachari remarks that the two offices of Mantri and Dajavay were 
amalgamated in the time of Viivanatha and held by Ariyanatha. In dealing with 
the Nayak administrative system, he does not say anything about the lattcr*s holding 
the office of Pradhani also (7.^4., 1915, p. 113), whereas in another connection he 
rightly refers to him as the Dajavay and Pradhani. {Ibid,, p. 64.) 

* Bertrand, iv, p. 74; Lockman, i, p. 461. vide Appendix B. Letter No. 3. 

* Bertrand, iii, p. 178; 
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may be explained by the importance of his charge and the necessary 
absence of the Dajavay from headquarters in connection with war 
and allied questions of foreign policy. The Pradhani could, there¬ 
fore, exercise greater power in troublous times, and this occasional 
stretch of his power many have reacted on his status and influence 
in ordinary times. 

The Rayasam (Secretary) was next in importance among the 
ministers. He appears to have figured prominently in the administ¬ 
ration. He seems to have been the chief administrative officer, but 
with less independence than the Bajavay and the Pradhani. As he 
was in closer touch with the actual administrative machinery on the 
hand, and came in constant contact with the ruler on the other, he 
must have exercised much authority. These three officers formed 
the trio of the King's Council. The other chief officials were the 
Kai^akkan (Accountant) and the Sthanapati (Foreign Secretary). 
The former was in charge of the Audit department, and the latter 
was the accredited representative of the King in his dealings with 
foreign rulers. 

Character of the Government .—Though ministerial departments 
were organized by the Nayaks, the governmeat was a despotism in 
name. The King had the power to shape the policy of the kingdom. 
Though conventions were not without their influence on administra¬ 
tion, they had not the binding force of constitutional law. There 
was nothing to prevent a well-intentioned king from depriving a 
minister of his charge if he meant to improve its working. Tirumala 
Nayaka and Vijayaranga Ghokkanatha transferred the Devasthanam 
department to themselves. Though there was not much respect for 
constitutional forms, the requirements of good government were 
appreciated; and even the most arbitrary exercise of royal authority 
was tolerated, provided it was for the good of the people. Practi¬ 
cally, the King's power was limited by his Council of Ministers, the 
traditional moral code, and public opinion. Even the powerful 
Tirumala Nayaka had to submit to the voice of his people. The 
Western type of constitutionalism may be said to be foreign to 
Hindu polity; the spirit of distrust and the hankering after material 
results, which necessitate an elaborate system of political checks and 
counterchecks—the chief characteristic of Western political develop¬ 
ment—were not present in India to the extent they were found in the 
West in past ages. Religion pervaded the lives of the people and the 
state; and the moral law was better respected than man-made law. The 
atmosphere of Hindu states did not encourage the exuberant growth 
of political organisms of a highly diflerentiated nature, and could not 
therefore produce peoples addicted to politics like the Western nations. 
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Good government was then realized with much less of elaborate politi¬ 
cal machinery than in modern days. Therefore it is wrong to examine 
Hindu polity from the point of view of modern political conditions, 
and praise or condemn it, according as it conforms or not to our 
administrative arrangements. We have only to find out whether the 
aims of government were realized. Hindu governments ministered 
to the material and spiritual needs of the people, while the professed 
object of modern states is to look after their material interests only. 
In general, the Nayaks hardly transcended the limits of the tradi¬ 
tional moral and political code; and they had great respect for the 
general opinion of the people, though they exercised almost absolute 
powers. As Nelson remarks, 'There were . . . many things which 
they dared not attempt to do, and there existed a well-defined public 
opinion which it was never quite safe for them to insult.'® The fatal 
defect of the Nayak polity, as of Hindu governments in general, was 
that the welfare of the people depended, to a large extent, on the 
character of the King, and as an uninterrupted succession of good 
and able rulers could not be obtained, periods of good government 
were sometimes followed by intervals of grave misru'e. The tendency 
of Western writers to talk glibly of'Oriental despotism' and condemn 
it summarily as 'synonymous with oppresssive rule, is a serious hind¬ 
rance to the impartial study of old Indian governments. The note 
of warning sounded by Professor Bury has not been much heeded. 
Modern writers steeped in Western statecraft do not sufficiently rea¬ 
lize that the work of the historian is only to see how far good govern¬ 
ment was prevalent in past ages, and what machinery was then 
available for this purpose. The spirit of the administration and its 
results are better criteria of good government than a highly differen¬ 
tiated mechanism of administration; the form and machihery are 
only a means to an end. 

Provincial Government .—The link between the central government 
and the local administrations, i.e. the Pajaiyams, seems to have 
been the governors of provinces. These officers were entrusted with 
much executive authority. Their power seems to have varied consi¬ 
derably with their distance from the capital; a distant provincial 
ruler had greater freedom from control. It appears that the kingdom 
was divided into a few large provinces; the governors of Tricoinopoly, 
Tinnevelly, and Satyamangalam are referred to by the authorities. 
A letter of 1644 says that the 'governor of Trichinopoly was much 
more powerful than the Nayak who then resided at Madura'.’ The 
chonicles refer to the high status of, and large powers exercised by, 
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the governor of Tinncvelly.® The governors appear to have been 
under the control of the governor-general or the Dajavay. A Jesuit 
letter of 1653 records that *thc governor-general of Trichinopoly 
addressed very severe reprimands to the subordinate governor'.* John 
Nieuhoff remarks that the Nayak of Madura was in possession of 
'several considerable countries, each of which is governed by a 
peculiar governor'; besides the governor-general, who ‘has the chief 
management of the whole kingdom’^® Below the governors, it 
appears, there were powerful Polegars, who had some sort of control 
over the smaller chiefs, and probably it is these who are referred to 
by the Jesuit writers as the kings of Manamadura, Sendamangalam, 
Maramangalam, and Salem, and as the seigniors of Dharapuram 
and other places. The Polegar of Kai^ijiiva^i is spoken of in the 
chronicles as the chief of the eighteen Polegars of Dindigul. 

Local Government, —The unit of administration was the village; 
several villages were groupnd under a large division called the 
makamt which was a part of the nadu. The latter unit seems to 
have been a component part of the province, which was differently 
called the rajya, deiam, mandalam, or rdshtra. Inscriptions show that 
provinces were divided into nadu» iimai or mdkdna, and village 
(variously called grdmam, mangalam, samudram, kudi, ur, puram, kulam, 
kurichchi, paffi, etc.j^h Though the administrative divisions had a 
variety of names, it is clear that a province consisted of many nadus, 
and the latter was composed of many smaller divisions, the smaller 
unit being the village. Further, the term nadu was commonly used 
in all parts of the country. The villages appear to have enjoyed a 
large measure of local autonomy. John Nieuhoff says that 'each 
village has two judges, who are much respected by the inhabit¬ 
ants."* 

Organization of the Central Government, —The chief officials of the 
central government seem to have maintained a subordinate staff to 
carry on the work of their departments. It appears that they were 
given a free hand in the appointment and dismissal of their assistants 
and clerical staff. Thus a spirit of departmental responsibility seems 
to have prevailed in administration. Nelson says that 'there can be 
no doubt.- that the heads themselves received nothing in the shape 
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of salary, but were from time to time rewarded with grants of land 
and presents of money, when the King thought proper to mark his 
sense of their services.’’® The reward given by the King to the 
officals on special occasions. Nelson takes to be remuneration for their 
regular services. This seems to be a gratutious assumption. If such 
a system of irregular payment had prevailed, it could scarcely have 
escaped the notice of the Jesuit writers, as it would certainly have 
added force to their condemnation of the Nayak administrative 
system. 

Justice .—The central government did not maintain an elaborate 
judicial establishment. Justice was mostly administered locally by 
the village officers. Arbitration was largely in vogue. Even questions 
like seniority among brothers, which entailed such consequences as 
succession to property, etc., were settled by arbitrators.'^ Questions 
of a general nature, involving social and religious rights, were heard 
by the King and his officals. The Jesuit letters are full of the 
complaints which the missionaries carried to the King, who decided 
them. The Pradhani seems to have had control over the judicial 
department. The trial of Proenza recorded by him sheds some light 
on judicial procedure. His letter of 1665 contains the following 
observations: The Pradhani did not consider the rival plaints.... 
The examination was public . . . He sent for the governor, 
judges, and all the great personages to come to the place immediately. 
He came in great pomp .... The governor intimidates the witnesses, 
and compels them to depose according to his wishes .... All the 
procedure was sent to Madura, from where the judgement came soon. 
It proclaimed my innocense and fined the ambalakarar several 
thousands of dcus . . . .*‘® These remarks arc sufficient evidence of 
an organized system of public trials. 

Government of the Coasts ,—The administration of the coasta 
regions was in the hands of the Portuguese and the Dutch. The 
Nayaks cared only for revenue from their seaports. John Nieuhoff^® 
says that about 1664 the seven seaports of Madura were administered 
by native judges holding office for one year. Each village proposed four 
persons, of whom tw6 were selected by the Chief Director of the 
Dutch East India Company; and they swore allegiance to him. Civil 
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suits were heard in these village courts, but criminal cases were 
decided at Tuticorin by the Council of Nine with the Dutch Director 
as President. While the Portuguese were masters of the coast, they 
had organized their own system of administration.*’ 

2. Finance 

Revenue Administration —The administrative system was organized 
with a view to the collection of revenue with ease and promptitude. 
The village revenue officer was called the maniyakaran or ambalakdran. 
The collection from the villages were transmitted to their immediate 
superior, the head of the makdnam, and from him in progression to 
the King's treasury under the control of the Pradhani. The amount 
of land tax collected was half of the produce of the land, according 
to the Jesuit w riter.'* Nelson takes this as half of the gross produce, 
but it is more reasonable to think that the net produce is meant, as 
taxation in general was on the net product. The payment of revenue 
appears to have been in cash, as the Jesuit authoritic seems to 
imply.** A letter of 1683 says that Ekoji was receiving money pay¬ 
ments as revenue. This shows that there was sufficient currency in the 
country for the sale of paddy. If this was the case in Tanjorc, the 
same system would have been prevalent in Madura. Moreover, as 
early as the fifteenth century, payment of revenue in cash was 
adopted by the Vijayanagar emperors. Sufficient details arc not 
available to explain in full the working of the revenue system of the 
Nayaks. 

Sources of Revenue. —The land tax was the mainstay of the public 
revenues, as was the case in more ancient times. All the lands were 
not given to the Polegars. The crown lands, though smaller in 
extent than all tne Pajaikams put together, were more productive, as 
Nelson thinks. An unfailing source of income seems to have been 
provided for by the first Nayak ruler by reserving the best lands for 
the upkeep of the government. Distant and unproductive lands 
principally would have been given to the Polegars. Further, the 
crown lands would have been far better looked after than other 
portions of the country, as the resources of a government would be 
far greater, for improvements in land, than those of individuals with 
limited means. The second chief source of state income consisted of 
tribute from the Polegars, which amounted to one-third of the 
produce that they received from their farmers. This income varied 
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with the circumstances of the times. In the early days of the 
Nayakship, the Pajaiyams were not very productive. There were 
numerous obstacles to cultivation, which the Polegars only slowly 
succeeded in overcoming. In many instances, total remissions of tribute 
were sanctioned as rewards for public services, as in the cases of the 
Setupati, the Polegar of Kaijijiva^i, and others. Regular payment of 
tribute by the Polegars depended on their temper and the condition 
of the times. In periods of commotion, it would have been difficult 
to make them pay; a weak king cannot have received tribute from 
them in full and with ease. Therefore this was an uncertain source 
of revenue. The pearl and chank (Xanxus) fisheries brought some 
revenue; but they could not be relied on, as their proceeds varied 
arbitrarily, and in course of time became very disappointing. 
Further, only a portion of the coast could bring revenue to the king 
of Madura, since the Marava king claimed the proceeds from fishing 
in his roads. The lion's share of the profits went to the Dutch, who 
bought the pearls and chank at a nominal price. The main sources 
of income were the three above-mentioned, viz. the land tax, the tri¬ 
bute from Polegars, and the fisheries. 

There were numerous miscellaneous taxes which do not seem to 
have been productive. Inscriptions contain references to these, but 
the details of their character and incidence are not known. The ins¬ 
criptions mention ulavu and pondaravadai,^’^ jodi and virada,'^^ taxes 
on looros*^ and weavers,"* and those on imports and exports.'** There 
were also petty taxes on land and water communications, and octroi 
duties. This 'multiple system* of taxation is not economical from the 
modern standpoint, but it is difficult to appreciate how it reacted on 
the kingdom at large. It is not enough if particular taxes are selected 
and their characteristics examined, even if we have sufficient data 
for such a study. It is more important to appraise the burdens 
which the tax system, as a whole, imposed on the people, 
according to their ability to pay. We have no materials for such an 
ihvestigation. Nelson and Mr. Rangachari, especially the latter, 
think that all the taxes levied by the Vijayanagar emperors and the 
Mysore rulers would have been imposed by the Nayaks on their 
subject; and therefere they enumerate a long list of them. There is 
no direct evidence to justify their applicability to Madura. Some of 
these miscellaneous taxes were frequently made over to temples and 
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public charities. Inscriptions record numerous cases of remission of 
this kind of taxation. Portions of the crown lands were alienated in 
favour of private individuals as rewards for meritorious service, and 
also in favour of temple. State officers and charitable institutions 
were often granted villages in sarvamanyam (free of tax). 

Amount of Total Revenue. —Working on the suggestion of Taylor, 
Nelson^'^ gives an estimate of Tirumala Nayaka's revenues. A 
Mackenzie Manuscript says that 'from the public revenues'he (Tirumala) 
gave one thousand puns out of every lac (or hundered thousand) for 
the customary and extraordinary services and festivals of the god; for 
the regular fulfilment of this gift, he endowed the temple with lands 
to the annual value of forty-four thousand puns* Hence Taylor’s 
remark—'whence it is to be presumed that his whole revenue amount¬ 
ed to forty-four lacs of gold puns.*'^^' The Maduraittalavaralaru records 
that Tirumala gave 'forty-four thousand pons-producing lands to 
Gods Sundare^vara and Minakshi’. This statement of the chronicles 
can hardly be taken as a precise record of facts. However, it affords 
the working basis for a rough estimate. 

There are indications about the total amount of the Nayak 
revenue in the writings of the Jesuit Vico and Barradas. The former 
says in a letter of 30th August, 1611. 'The great Nayak of Madura 
and those of Tanjore and Gingi are themselves tributaries of Bisna- 
gar, to whom they pay, or have to pay, each an annual tribute of 
six to ten million.As the tribute was usually one-third of the 
revenue, the total income of the Nayaks was between eighteen and 
and thirty million francs, according to Vico. Barradas records 

in 1616; 'The Great Naique of Madura.pays a revenue 

every year of, some say, six hundred thousand pagodas.*'^" This puts 
the Nayak revenue at eigteen lakhs of pagodas. A Jesuit writer 
equates fourteen pagodas to nearly eighty francs]^^ and a franc is equal 
to 9.6 pence. Therefore, eighteen lakhs of pagodas are equal to 
428^; eighteen million francs to f 720,000; thirty million francs 
to £ 1,200,000. Wilks equates the pagoda differently; according to 
him, five thousand pagodas are equal to £ 1,840,*® and therefore, 
eighteen lakhs of pagodas come to £662,400. If the value ascribed to 
the pagoda by Wilks be correct, then the amount given by Barradas 
approaches Vico^s lower estimate of eighteen million francs, Forty- 
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four lakhs of pons are equal to ;£880,000, according to Nelson, and to 
£825,000, according to Mr. Rangachari. The latter takes the value 
of the pon to be half a pagoda. In that case, the estimate of the 
chronicles comes to twenty-two lakhs of pagodas, and therefore four 
lakhs higher than that of Barradas. 

Nelson is disposed to take the higher estimate of Vico, i.e. thirty 
million francs, and equate them to £1,200,000. He tries to reconcile 
the statement of the chronicles with this. It appears that, since forty- 
four lakhs of pons come only to £880,000, he thinks that the chroni¬ 
cles give, not the total revenue, but the land revenue alone. There¬ 
fore, he adds to this the amounts of the tribute and miscellaneous 
income; he puts them at £189,000 and £131,000 respectively. The 
total of these figures comes to £1,200,000. Nelson's method of 
arriving at this precise result is arbitrary and artificial. He appears to 
have been obsessed by the statement of the Jesuit writer, and to have 
manipulated the amounts of the various sources of revenue, so that 
they might agree with Vico's higher estimate. Nelson does not seem 
to have had sufficient justification for choosing the higher amount 
given by Vico; he remarks that ‘assuming, as we may well 
assume, that he of Madura paid the largest sum...'” Though 
Madura was more extensive than Tanjore and Gingi, she does not 
appear to have been more wealthy; the land was unproductive and 
covered with forests. A large part of Madura was brought under 
cultivation in the course of the Nayak regime. Wild beasts and 
robbers offered great impediments to agricultural progress. There¬ 
fore Nelson's assumption remains to be proved. The statement of 
Barradas was not available for him. The greatest error in his esti¬ 
mate is his supposition that the forty-four lakhs of pons, given by the 
chronicles, represent the land revenue, not the total revenue. Their 
statement has already been quoted; it refers only to the total revenue 
But Nelson says that ‘the lands granted must have been crown lands, 
under the King’s own management and altogether at his disposal, or 
they could not have been granted; and if, therefore, the revenue, 
yielded by them amounted, as stated, to one per cent on the total 
revenues derived from the King's lands, the inference is that the lands 
intended were the crown lands, and that they yielded no less than 
44,00,000 pons or £880,000 per annum'. Tirumala set apart crown lands 
producing an annual revenue of forty-four thousand pons, but this 
only means that he calculated approximately what one per cent of 
his total revenues would amount to, and gave the lands necessary to 
yield that amount. Because he gave a portion of the crown lands, 
it cannot be contended that the total revenues of those lands are 
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referred to. The explicit statement of the chronicles that Tirumala 
made the gift from *thc public revenues' is sufficient ground for 
rejecting the inference drawn by Nelson. 

Tirumala's revenues cannot have been so large as /"1,200,000, as 
Nelson estimates them. A more coerect estimate would be to put 
them at about seven lakhs of pounds; this will be in conformity with 
the evidence of Barradas, Vico, and the chronicles. This amount 
would have been the revenue budgeted, not the income realized, as 
remission of taxation and alienation of crown lands were frequent; 
and these could not have well been provided for. Moreover, there 
were many uncertain sources of income. 

Nelson proceeds further in his investigation, and says that ‘Tiru- 
mala’s gross revenue of ,200,000 was equivalent to revenue of 
nearly fifty millions of pounds drawn at the the present time (in 
1868)'; because, ‘the value of money has risen more than fortyfold'.®* 
He compares the price of rice in 1713 with that during 1863-6, and 
says that it increased fortyfold in the course of that century and a 
half. The following remarks from Martin's letter of 1713 have been 
utilized by Nelson for arriving at the conclusion just referred to: 
*Oii^ fanom {panom) will procure up to eight maraikkals, or large mea¬ 
sures, of very fine husked rice, whice is sufficient to feed a man for 
more than fifteen days. But, when there is lack of rains, it 
becomes so dear that I have seen the price of one of these measures 
of rice mount up to four fanoms.'^^ Nelson says that eight maraikkals 
would weigh about nincty-sixpounds, and they could be had for a 
fanom or pence. ‘Now in 1886 and the two or three years preced¬ 
ing it, the average price of good rice was about twenty pounds for 
a Rupee. Consequently, whereas a penny bought some forty odd 
pounds of good rice at the commencement of the eighfeen century, 
it has been an equivalent for only five-sixths of a pound during the 
last few years.'®* Thus Nelson arrives at the astounding conclusion 
that the price of commodities has risen more than forty times. But 
his data are open to question. The Jesuit writer quoted above 
speaks of the condition of things in the Marava country. He says 
that there were great oscillations in the price of rice, sometimes to 
the extent of a rise of thirty-two times. Nelson takes the lowest rate 
he gives. Moreover, Martin says that ‘nowhere are such precautions 
taken as in Marava not to let out a dro of water, and gather all 
that of the streams and torrents, which the rains bring*. He greatly 
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admires the wonderful irrigation facilities of the Marava country.®"^ 
These modifying conditions have been overlooked by Nelson, who 
takes only the minimum price of rice, and applies it to Madura. 
Moreover, he is not right in equating th^fanom to 2i pence. L^on 
Besse*® remarks that the fanom is a gold coin worth 120 reis {Or- 
Conq,), i.e. about fifty centimes. Therefore, di fanom is to be taken as 
equal to 4*8 pence, i.e. more than twice the value attached to it by 
Nelson. Dewan Bahadur Srinivasa Raghavaiyangar*’ says, with 
reference to the letter of Martin quoted above, that only forty-tive 
pounds of rice are required for a roan for fifteen days, and that there¬ 
fore, taking Nelson’s equation of 3. fanom to 2Jpcnce, the price in 1713 
would be only one-twelfth of what it was in 1893, that is, the increase 
in price would be only twelvefold. When the fanom is correctly 
equated to 4.8 pence, the rise would be not m ore than six times, not 
forty times, as Nelson contends. This is confirmed by Dr. Vincent 
A. Smith’s remark^® that Akbar’s revenue of forty million pounds 
would amount to two hundred million pounds at the present time ; 
the rise in price is, therefore, estimated as fivefold. 

Expenditure ,—The ordinary expenditure of the Nayaks was not 
in proportion to their income. Regular payments from the treasury 
were few, and they did not amount to much. Some officials seem to 
have been paid. The army cannot have required large sums for 
its upkeep, since the Polegars were bound to supply the number of 
troops fixed by the original agreement with them. Occasionally 
professional soliders and mercenaries were employed and paid. The 
administration was not highly organized, and it was conducted 
mostly on traditional lines. The ordinary expenses of government, 
as the salaries of officials, the army, the police and judicial depart¬ 
ments, did not constitute a serious drain on the public revenues. 

The chief items of expenditure seem to have been Public Works 
and Charities, besides those mentioned above. Large expenditure 
on temples, for their construction and maintenance, was essential, 
as the state had to look after the spiritual interests of its subjects. 
This could not be avoided by a Hindu king if he wanted to gain 
popular support. Similarly the maintenance of public charity was 
deemed an nssential function of the state, which was expected to set 
an example of the ideal of individual action, according to the Sacred 
Books. Irrigation works consumed a large part of the government 
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balances. Thus, though there was not mach regular expenditure, 
non-recurring expenses of a heavy character were a marked feature 
of the Nayak finances. Every year there was a huge surplus, which 
went on accumulating, and from these hoarded balances expenditure 
on a large scale was met. These surpluses were evidently intended 
to make provision for war and bad times, and for elaborate works 
to promote the material and spiritual welfare of the people, The 
chief characteristic of a modern budget could not be safely aimed 
at in the past ages. The mark of a financier in our time is to work 
out a budget which leaves neither a surplus nor a deficit; if he bud¬ 
gets surpluses or deficits, he is condemned as lacking in foresight and 
of poor abilities. Nowadays the financial world is so developed that 
it is po.«?sible to meet extraordinary and unexpected expenditure, 
without leaving a margin for it in the budget. But, in olden times, 
hoarding of the precious metals was the chief means of making pro¬ 
vision for unforeseen expenses. Therefore, the Nayaks are not to 
blame for regularly accumulating surpluses. Funds in excess of the 
ordinary needs were invariably spent in the country and for its 
welfare. 

The Jesuit estimate of the Nayak financial system amounts to 
an unqualified condemnation. The extracts translated in Appendix 
A represent the Nayaks in the worst light possible. Oppression, 
which reduced the people to indigence, is said to have been custo¬ 
mary. From a persual of the accounts referred to, and even on the 
assumption they are trustworthy, it is hard to believe that a kingdom, 
based on the worst form of tyranny and injustice, was able to hold 
its own against its enemies even for a short time, and that it was 
able to make any contribution to the progress of the country. The 
exaggerated pictures of the Jesuits fail to convince us, and they 
plainly betray intentional misreading and manipulation of facts. The 
services rendered to the country by the Nayaks—to be explained 
below—constitute a direct refutation of their charges. Hindu opi¬ 
nion is strongly sensitive to bad rule ; and the Nayaks are generally 
praised in chronicles written long after their extinction. However, 
it has to be admitted that there were periods of oppressive rule and 
grave maladministration, which weakened the resources of the king¬ 
dom and led to its collapse. But, even according to the Jesuit writers, 
the Nayaks of Madura were far better rulers than those ofTanjore 
and Gingi and their Mahratta and Muhammadan successors. They 
were, therefore, far ahead of their contemporaries. The Muhamma¬ 
dan rule which immediately followed the NSyak regime in Madura 
was far worse. Bishop Caldwell®* quotes contemporary records to 
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show that intolerable oppression was normal in the times of the 'Ren¬ 
ter', A. J. Stuart*® says that the Nayak land assessment was light in 
comparison with that of the Nawabs of the Carnatic. As rulers, there¬ 
fore, the Nayaks occupy a distinctly high position among their South 
Indian contemporaries, and were far superior to their immediate suc¬ 
cessor. It is unfair'to them to compare their systems of administration 
and finance with those of Madura at the present day; chiefly because 
modern ideas are the product of world-wide changes of a peculiar 
nature, and cannot be the criterion of the achievements of the past. 
Moreover, the features of the British system, which ultimately 
supplanted that of the Nayaks, are too near to us to lend themselves 
to impartial historical treatment. 

3. Social life 

Peace and Order .—Though much was done by the Nayaks to 
establish a strong government and curb the disorderly forces in the 
kingdom, the misdeeds of the rude Polegars and predatory hordes 
were only mitigated. During the latter days of the Nayak rule and 
in troublous times, people suffered from the caprices of their local 
rulers. Besides these human agencies, famine, pestilence, and 
inundations introduced an element of insecurity in social life. These 
devasting forces were not fully harnessed, and occasionally they were 
too strong to be controlled by human agencies. Though most of 
the forests were cleared—and large tracts of the country made 
habitable, and improved so as to contribute to the resources of 
agriculture—those that remained constituted, to some extent, a peril 
to life and property; for they harboured wild beasts and robbers. 
These pests were not completely destroyed. An inscription of Tirumala 
Nayaka*^ records a grant as reward for slaying tigers. A Jesuit letter 
of 1662^’ refers to the roaming about of wolves, bears, and tigers 
in the immediate neighbourhood of Madura. Subsequent letters also 
contain references to the fear which people had of them. Hence 
travelling and rapid communication were not quite safe and easy. 

Commerce and Industries .—The Nayaks did not give sufficient 
encouragement to commerce; their naval deficiency was a hindrance 
to foreign trade; and it even shaped their attitude towards, and 
lowered them in the estimation of, the Portuguese and the Dutch. 
The people had only a few wants, which were mostly supplied by the 
country. There was some active internal trade in and around the 
capital carried on by Hindus; but foreign trade was chiefly in other 
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hands. Father Martin remarks in his letter of 30th January, 1699, 
that ‘the Madurans spend their lives with the utmost sobriety and 
frugality, they not concerning themselves with traffic, but are 
contented with the food and raiment which their native country 
supplies them with.'^® What little was required from foreign 
countries was bought from the Portuguese and the Dutch. Japan 
leather and spices from the Moluccas were exchanged for Madura 
linens.*^ The principal trade in pearls and chank was carried on 
exclusively by the Europeans. It is said that a Portuguese agent 
came to Tuticorin to purchase saltpetre in exchange for elephants.**^ 
The existence of export and import duties noticed above, as recorded 
in inscriptions shows that there was foreign trade; but from the other 
authorties, it is clear that it was limited, and was not conducted by 
the people of the land, who were mainly concerned with internal 
trade. The exports referred to indicate that there was some manu¬ 
facturing activity in Madura, chiefly connected with cloth.*® The 
Nayaks fostered this industry, which has survived with redoubled 
vigour to our time. The want of a navy greatly restricted the foreign 
trade and industries of Madura. Most of the article needed for con¬ 
sumption in the country were locally produced, and only a few 
luxuries were importrd. 

Religious Life .—The Nayaks only continued the the traditions 
of Hindu rule in following a policy of religious toleration They even 
actively supported religions other than their own, though not to the 
same extent. Their attitude towards Christianity has already been 
discussed. Forgetting the excesses committed by the Muhammadans 
during their rule in Madura before the Vijayanagar conquest of the 
south, they made grants to mosques and private Muhammadan 
individuals. That a usurpation like that of Rustam Khan was possi¬ 
ble is proof positive of the favour shown to the Muhammadans by 
the Nayaks. It is not likely that there was a large Muhammadan 
population in Madura, though the statement of a Muhmmadan 
writer, that about 1628 there was ‘not a single Musalman' in the 
country, can hardly be accepted.*^ With regard to the dilferent sects 
of Hinduism, the Nayaks were equally tolerant. Minor distinctions 
in creed do not seem to have affected them in dealing with their 
subjects. An inscription of 1731*® records a grant to a servant of the 
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Tinnevclly Siva temple for the maintenance of worship, but the deed 
is ornamented with Vaishnava figures. Though there were petty 
disputes among the various sects, they were not serious enough to 
disturb their harmonious social relations and co-operation for 
common ends. Religion was actively fostcrd by the NSyaks, who 
strongly believed that it was the duty of the state to safeguard and 
further the spiritual and moral welfare of the people. 

Social Institutions. —The traditional structure of society was not 
disturbed by the Nayaks. The Brahman enjoyed special privileges, 
and was higly venerated. His services were utilized for the welfare 
of the Slate; his counsel was eagerly sought for and acted upon. His 
time-honoured prestige did not suffer in the least. Generally the 
Nayaks were very conservative in social policy. The caste system was 
considered sacrosanct, and there were occasions of royal interferente to 
check breaches of its rules. Inscriptions of 1623** record the king's 
orders prohibiting ‘the five sub-divisions of the Kammalar (artisan 
caste) from communal fellowship/ i.e. that they should not inter¬ 
mingle with each other. Mangammal is said to have granted a cadjan 
dasanam in 1705 authorizing the Pat^unulkarans of Madura to follow 
the rites prescribed for the Brahmans in regard to Upakarma (the 
ceremony of the renewal of the Sacred Thread). She convened a 
conference of her Pundits, and follewed their advice.*^® Social legis¬ 
lation was undertaken by the Nayaks when necessary, and they did 
not diverge much from the old order of things, though Mangammaj’s 
decision above referred to savours a little of modern ‘Social Reform'. 
Vijayaranga Chokkanatha felt insulted at the Ceylon embassy which 
carried a proposal for marriage, because of caste considerations. The 
social institutions that call for passing notice here are the harem and 
the sati. These seem to have been confirmed mostly to kings and 
nobles. John Nicuhoff“ remarks that concubinage was prevalent 
among the people, chiefly the officials and the rich. The institution 
of the royal harem appears to have been largely due to Muhammadan 
influence, though it was not absent in ancient times. The Jesuit 
writers say that Tirumala Nayaka had 200 wives in his harems and 
the Kilavan Sgtupati about forty-seven. All of them are said to have 
committed sati on the death of these respective rulers. A Muham¬ 
madan traveller refers in 1628 to the 700 wives of the ruler of 
Madura, who followed him on his funeral-pyre.'^* Foreign observers 
unfailingly make remarks on this institution of self-immolation. It 
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is clear from their writings that this custom was in vogue in South 
India. 

Education .—Robert de Nobili's letter of 22nd November, 1610, 
throws some light on the educational organization of the Nayaks; *In 
Madura there are more than 10,000 students, distributed in different 
classes of two to three hundred...; these students are all Brahmans, 
for only they have the right to apply themselves to the study of the 
higher sciences In order that the students may not be distracted by 
the necessity of providing for their maintenance, Bisnagar and the 
great Nayak have made splendid foundations, whose revenues are 
sufficient for the remuneration of the masters and the subsistence of 
all the students.In their educational policy, therefore, the Nayaks 
followed the ancient Hindu system of combining religious and scienti¬ 
fic studies, and restricting them to the Brahmans. There appears to 
be very little of originality in their scheme. The chief characteristic 
of the Hindu educational system was that much was left to home in¬ 
fluences and local organizations; only the higher studies were organi¬ 
zed arid provided for by the state. Besides Sanskrit, Tamil and 
Telugu were encouraged by the Nayaks. Inscriptions show that they 
did not neglect any of these languages. Mr- H. Krishna Sastri says 
that *of the Madura Nayaks, Tirumala, Muddalagadri and Vijaya- 
ranga Chokkanatha were patrons of Telugu Literature.'^* The 
Nayaks made liberal grants to mafhas (religious houses or monasteries) 
and temples where education was imparted free. Their buildings, 
irrigation works, and epigraphical records show that the people had 
a high level of intelligence and education. 

4. Conclusion 

The destinies of a large part of South India were in the hands of 
the Nayaks for about two centuries. The integrity of their kingdom 
was preserved down to the time of Tirumala Nayaka. The weakness 
of his successor reduced the extent of the Nayak dominions. Man- 
gamma] could not completely restrain the disintegrating forces 
already set in motion. For a long time Madura was well governed, 
—far above the standards of the age; Tanjore and Gingi envied her 
position. The present condition of the southern districts was largely 
shaped by the Nayaks. By the denudation of forests and encourage¬ 
ment of agriculture, they increased the resources of the kingdom. 
They spared no pains in improving the irrigation facilities. By gran¬ 
ting agrahdras in charity and building temples, they gave a strong 
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stimulus to habitation, and the population increased appreciably. 
Beautiful towns and numerous villages sprang up in places previously 
occupied by wild beasts and haunted by robbers. Inaccessible 
regions were explored by the Polegars, and the country was reclaimed 
to civilized ways. Especially the present town of Madura is mostly 
what the Nayaks made it to be. By diverting the surplus revenues of 
the kingdom frequently to the fruitful channels above indicated, and 
to the construction of magnificent pagodas and other buildings, they 
revived some of the essential features of Hindu culture. The King¬ 
dom became a suitable abode for the Hindus, principally 
through their exertions. The opinion that these public works were 
undertaken with forced labour is too hollow to be seriously main¬ 
tained. That a line of Hindu kings, with deep veneration for the tradi¬ 
tions of their past and the ideals of their ancestors, and with plently 
of resources, committed the most unpardonable crime of defrauding 
highly-skilled workmen of the fruits of their labour in the construc¬ 
tion of works, which are essentially an expression of the heart, is 
beyond belief. Ruskin's philosophical deduction from an elaborate 
and critical study of ancient and medieval architecture cannot be 
lost sight of. Oppression and tyranny can hardly be a source of 
inspiration to artistic magnificence and permanency. A tyrannical 
age, screaming with the pangs of unjust and unnecessary suffer¬ 
ings, can scarcely give birth to wonderful productions of artistic 
genius. 

The services rendered by the Nayaks to Hindu religion and 
culture in weathering the storm of Christian missionary propaganda, 
without resorting to an organized policy of persecution, arc not 
sufficiently appreciated. But for their unremitting care for, and love 
of, Hinduism and for the bold fight they put up in defence of their 
national ideals, the cause of the age-long curilization might have 
been jeopardised. They saved the country from the deluge of 
a foreign religious conquest, and from the dangers, social and politi¬ 
cal, attending on it. As has been remarked before, they acquitted 
themselves far better than their contemporary rulers and their im¬ 
mediate successors in this respect also. 

The Nayaks and their administrative system were not without 
grave drawbacks. Kings and statesmen of superior ability among 
them can be easily named. With the exception of Vi^vanatha, the 
founder of the dynasty, Tirumala Nayaka, and MangammaJ and 
among ministers, of Ariyanatha, Ramappaiya, and Narasappaiya, 
most of the Nayaks and their advisers were mediocrities and imbeciles. 
Some of them gloried in their love of pomp and extravagance. 
The resources of the kingdom were at times drained to afford plea¬ 
sure to their fancies. The Nayaks, in general, lacked original ideas 
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of administration. They were wanting in intelligence of a high order 
and adaptability. Singularly defective in initiative, they moved the 
ship of state in the old channel, unmindful of the gathering storms 
and the appearance of new and dangerous shoals. The central 
government was too weak to be effective in times of danger. The 
PoJegar System survived its use, and accelerated the centrifugal ten- 
denices. Along with its degeneracy the military equipment of the 
country, which it provided, became effete. The armies of the 
Polegars were without unity, and they frequently quarrelled among 
themselves. Their disloyalty increased, and their co-operation for 
the common cause became difficult. The employment of mercena¬ 
ries was not a source of strength to the military organization. 
Such an army could not be a match for the troops of the SStupati, 
as was explained before. It was even less a match for foreign 
enemies. 

The Nayaks, like most Hindu rulers, paid little attention to the 
navy. Hence the resources of the kingdom could not develop through 
trade and commerce. 7'he naval strength of the Portuguese and the 
Dutch made them powers to reckon with. They enriched 
themselves at the expense of the Nayaks, who had to remain idle 
spectators of their rivalry and progres.**, and sometimes tolerate their 
misdeeds. 

To these defects were added the exhausting struggles due to dis¬ 
agreement about succession to the throne. The following remarks of 
Wilks’^* are to the apoint: 'The Hindoo system of policy, jurisprudence 
and religion, affects still more strongly than any European Code the 
right of hereditary succession; but the sons are all co-heirs.- and the 
faint distinction in favour of the eldest son is limited by the express 
condition, that he shall be worthy of the charge; but unhappily 
there is nothing so difficult to determine as the relative worth of 
opposing claimants; and in the pretensions to royalty, the double 
question of divine favour and superior merit must, in spite of 
reason, be decided by the sword.' Kasutri Rangaiya’s usurpation 
culminated in his murder. On the death of Tirumala Nayaka, 
the situation was pregnant with danger; but, fortunately, it was 
set right. The last occasion when this defective law of succession 
exhibited all its potency for evil was on the death of Vijayaranga 
Ghokkanatha. The struggle which ensued after this event weakened 
the kingdom and gave room for foreign interference. Though succes¬ 
sion disputes did not endanger the Nayak state frequently, they had 
their share in leading it to its final fate. The extinction of the N&yak 
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kingdom was due to all this internal weakness, which was rapidly 
accumulating at a time when the Muhammadans were attempting to 
penetrate into it, and when Mysore was well organized and strong, 
and therefore naturally disposed to take advantage of the impotence 
of her neighbour. 

Nelson says that the extinction of the Nayak dynasty was 
‘undoubtedly a great blessing for Madura'; because, it was ‘opposed 
to all improvement. . . and rendered true happiness an impossibility 
to all classes, rich and poor, noble and degraded.*'^** Though this 
remark can, to some extent, be applied to the Nayak rule in its last 
days, it shows an inadequate appreciation of the services of the 
Nayaks in general. It is true in the sense that ‘the old order chan- 
geth, yielding place to new'. Bishop Caldwell’s trenchant remarks 
exhibit utter lack of sympathy; his opinion is that the Nayak rule 
was only ‘misrule hidden by shows'.The impartial verdict of 
A.J. Stuart is worth recording as a fitting epilogue to the history of 
the Nayaks of Madura: ‘A government whose wealth and whose 
tastes are manifested by the temples and statues of Tinncvelly, and 
whose readiness to employ all its resources for the benefit of its people, 
as proved by the number and nature of irrigation works which it 
completed, implies a contented and prosperous people; while a high 
state of the arts and of knowledge is abundantly testified by the 
exquisite design and workmanship discoverable in many of the 
temples and statues, as well as by the grasp and mastery of the 
principles of irrigation, a complicated and difficult branch of the 
engineering art displayed in their irrigation system. 


p. 176. 
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LA MISSION DU MADURE III 
By 

Father J. Bertrand of the Society of Jesus, 
Missionary of Madura 

(1) Letter of Proenza to Nikel, Trichinopoly, i6^g. 

(P* 41) Having to narrate to you the adversities which have 
afflicted our mision during these three years, I feel bound to bring to 
your notice at first the political revolutions which have caused them. 

Political Events .—From time immemorial this was the political 
condition of India, From Cape Comorin, all the part (of the country) 
to the cast of the the ridge of the Ghats was under the three 
Nayaks, of Madura, Tanjore, and Gingi, tributaries (P. 42; of 
Narasinga* (Narasimha) of Bisnagar (Vijayanagar). Mysore, situated 
to the west of Gingi, had long ago withdrawn herself from subordi¬ 
nation to the same monarch. To the north of these states and of 
Bisnagar were the kingdom of Golkonda to the east, and that of the 
Dakhan to the west, which (the latter) was also called the kingdom 
of Bijapur or Visapur, from the name of its capital. These two 
kingdoms, once so powerful, are now no more than subahs of the 
Great Moghul, whose capital is Delhi. Bisnagar itself, driven to 
the south by this powerful enemy, has been obliged to fix its seat at 
Vellore until the Muhammadan domination covers up the whole of 
India. The ancient kings of the country seem to invite this conquest 
by their jealousies and follies, as we arc going to sec. 


^ My translation of the letters in this Appendix was revised by the Rev.J. 
Bourdot, SJ., Professor of French, St Joseph’s College, Trichinopoly, through the 
kindness of the Rev. P. Carty, S.J., of the same college. A literal translation has 
been attempted as far as possible. 

® The kingdom of Vijayanagar was so called by the Portuguese and other 
foreigners, perhaps after the name of the great emperor Sa]uva Narasimha or 
Narasinga. 
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The Nayaks of Madura had been punctual, for a long time in 
paying the annual tribute; but, their arrogance growing with their 
strength, they began to feel this subordination irksome. Tirumala 
Nayaka, who rules now, walking in the footsteps of his father, 
resolved to free himscif. Too weak to resist his sovereign openly, he 
resorted to artifice. During several years he gave only rich presents, 
as marks of deference and friendships, without paying his tribute. 
The old Narasinga dissembled, to avoid the embarrassments of a 
war. But, after his death, the new king, far superior to his father 
in talents and courage, hastened to vindicate his right; without losing 
time in futile negotiations, he collected a formidable army (P* 43) 
and declared war. The Nayak of Madura enlisted in his defection 
those of Tanjore and Gingi, by concluding with them a league against 
their common sovereign. The latter, informed of everything through 
the Nayak of Tanjore, who had the meanness to betray his allies, 
marched at the head of his army and advanced on the territory of 
Gingi. Swayed only by fury and desire for vengeance, Tirumala 
Nayaka secretly addressed the subah of Golkonda, and requested it 
to invade the kingdom of Vellore. The Muhammadan did not 
require more; at once he entered this opulent kingdom and delivered 
it to devastation. Narasinga obliged to suspend his march, turned 
round and attacked his enemy, who was repulsed with loss. 

The king of Golkonda, resolved to vindicate his honour, raised an 
army more numerous than before, resumed the field, regained his 
vantage-ground, and actively attacked Narasinga. The latter find¬ 
ing no chance of success but in an alliance with the three Nayaks, 
invited them to join him against the common enemy and offered 
them favourable conditions, which were accepted. Pleased with their 
good disposition, he joined them to better concert together the 
means of defence and attack. But here the Indian character 
was revealed: Narasinga spent more than a year with three 
Nayaks in the midst of festivities, feasts, and pleasures, 
during which the Muhammadans quietly achieved the conquest 
of his dominions. Soon vain joys gave place to jealousies and 
divisions. Rejected again by the Nayaks, Narasinga established his 
court in the forests of Thieves (Kajjans), lying to the north of 
Tanjore, where he spent four months, a prey to all discomforts; his 
courtiers soon abandoned him, and this grand monarch (P. 44), one 
of the richest in India, was forced to beg for help from the king of 
Mysore, once the vassal of his crown. He received from him invita¬ 
tion to choose, for his stay, a province more agreeable to him, and 
assurance of a brilliant treatment worthy of his rank; he eagerly 
accepted the offer, so obliging, and found a hospitality, which even 
surpassed the promises made to his ambassadors. 
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... A detachment of the Moghul cavalry sent to pursue Nara- 
singa came to the environs of Tanjorc. It created a panic in the 
citadel. . . . 

(p.45) . . . The Golkonda army, resolved to add to the con¬ 
quest of Narasinga’s dominions that of the kingdoms of his tributa¬ 
ries, advanced on the territory of Gingi. The Nayak of Tanjore 
knew that he could not give pitched battle to an enemy, whose mere 
number had created so much terror; but, he could not longer count 
on his ally of Madura, whom he had scandalously betrayed. Obliged 
to take sides, he did what one would always do, under the influence 
of terror; he decided on the most senseless and disastrous step : he 
delivered himself up to the king of Golkonda and concluded with him 
a treaty by which he surrendered at discretion. 

Tirumala Nayaka, seeking safety in his unsound (p.46j policy, 
committed a second folly, which brought about the ruin of all these 
kingdoms. His ambassadors went, in his name, to treat with Idal 
Khan (the Adil Shah) or the king of the Dakhan, who sent him 
seventeen thousand horses. With this imposing cavalry and thirty 
thousand infantry of his own, he marched to Gingi. But the Muham¬ 
madans of the two armies easily came to an understanding among 
themselves. The sul>a/i of Golkonda concluded a treaty with the 
general of Idal Khan, and retired to the kingdom of Bisnagar to 
consolidate its conquest; while the seventeen thousand cavalry of 
Idal Khan, along with some regiments of infantry, continued the 
siege of Gingi, which they were called for to defend. The thirty 
thousand Madura infanty entered into the palace and joined the troops 
of the king of Gingi. The fortress, protected by its advantageous 
position, was, besides, defended by good fortifications, furnished with 
a strong artillery and by a numerous army, provisioned for a consi¬ 
derable time; it could, accordingly, defy all efforts of the besiegers. 
But soon disagreements and divisions sprang up among these men 
(the besieged) so diversified in nationality and manners. A revolt 
broke out; in the midst of the general confusion, the gates of the 
citadel were thrown open to the enemy, who rushed into it and deli¬ 
vered the town, the richest in all these countries, to pillage. The 
booty was immense, consisting of silver, gold, pearls, and precious 
stones of inestimable value. 

Masters of Gingi, the Muhammadans marched against the 
Nayaks of Tanjore and Madura. The former hid himself in inacces¬ 
sible forests; the latter shut himself up in his fortress of Madura, 
whose distance appeared to screen him from the enemy. But when 
they saw him overrunning their dominions and carrying devastation 
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everywhere, they opened negotiations and submitted to the law of the 
(P.47) conqueror. Thus, after conquering a vast country, subduing 
two powerful kings, and gathering incalculable treasures, without 
being put to the necessity of giving a single battle, and almost with¬ 
out losing a single solidier, the Dakhan army returned to Bijapur, 
where it made a triumphal entry 

Delivered from this formidable adversary, the two Nayaks should 
have felt bound, it would appear, to heal the wounds of this disast¬ 
rous war, and strengthen themselves against fresh attacks, which 
they ought to expect, more especially as they had not the intention 
to fulfil the treaties. But this was the least of their cares. They only 
thought of oppressing their own subjects, whom their fNayaks') 
imprudence and cowardice had already delivered to the horrors of an 
invasion by the enemy. Their arrogance seemed to conceal the 
degradation and meanness which had dishonoured them, in rivetting 
the yoke of their despotism on their people. Extortions and spolia¬ 
tions recommenced with a cruelty which made them universally 
regret the domination of the Moghuls. 

Narasinga had more wisdom; encouraged by the good reception 
and help of the king of Mysore, he took advantage of the absence of 
Kanakan (Khan-i-Khanan), Idal Khan's general, to recover his 
kingdom. Accordingly, with an army of Mysoreans, he entered the 
field, reconquered a part of his provinces, and repulsed the army of 
Golkonda, which advanced to attack him. It appears certain that 
if then the three Nayaks had joined him with all the troops they 
could gather, they would easily have succeeded in chasing the com¬ 
mon enemy, and depriving him of the advantage he had taken of 
their disunion and reciprocal betrayal. But Providence, which wanted 
to punish them, left them to this spirit of folly, which precipitated 
the ruin of princes and (their) dominions. 

(P. 48) Tirumala Nayaka, instead of co-operating in the re-estab¬ 
lishment of the affairs of Narasinga, who alone could save the 
country, recommenced negotiations with the Muhammadans, opened 
to them again the passage through the Ghats, and urged them to 
declare war against the king of Mysore, whom he should have sought 
for help. (The king of) Bisnagar, betrayed a second time by his 
vassal, succumbed to the contest, and was obliged to seek refuge, on 
the confines of his kingdom, in the forests where he led a miserable 
life . . , prince (made) unhappy by the folly of his vassals, whom his 
personal qualities rendered worthy of a better fate. Kanakan did 
not wish to leave the country without levying ransom on Tanjorc 
and Madura; he raised large contributions and returned to Bijapur 
full of riches. 

26 
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His departure was the occasion for a new war, more furious than 
the previous ones. The king of Mysore took Tirumala Nayaka to 
task for his disloyal conduct. To wreak just vengeance and compen¬ 
sate himself for the cost of the war, he despatched an army to seize 
the province of Satyamangalam which borders on his kingdom. The 
general entrusted with this expedition did not experience any resist¬ 
ance, and made himself master of the capital, where he found consi¬ 
derable booty. Encouraged by the facility of the conquest, he 
exceeded the orders of his king and advanced to the walls of Madura 
without coming across the enemy. His unexpected arrival threw 
the Nayak into such a consternation that, neglecting the means of 
defence in his hands, he was inclined to run away, without any 
following, and hide himself in the woods. It would have been all 
over with Madura but for the unexpected help of the Maravas. This 
warlike people, well known for the wars that they had conducted 
more than once with advantage against the Europeans of the sea- 
coast, gave their name to (the country) Marava, situated between 
Madura and the (P. 49) sea. The king of the Maravas, informed of 
the danger that threatened the Nayak whose vassal he is, collected 
twenty five thousand men in one day, marched at their head, and 
placed himself between the walls of the town and the army of besie¬ 
gers. A help so opportune emboldened the Nayak, who, on his 
part, raised an army of thirty-five thousand men, and thus found 
himself superior in number to his enemy. 

The Mysore general, too weak to hazard a general action and 
informed of the approaching arrival of reinforcements, which his 
king had sent him, temporised and, by his presents, won the Brah¬ 
man commander of the Madura forces. The traitor sought to repress 
the ardour of his soldiers and put off, from day to day, the time of 
attack. But the Maravas, impatient at this delay, conceived suspi¬ 
cions. cried treason, threw the Brahman into a dungeon, pounced 
on the enemies, and cut them to pieces. The remains of the defeated 
army took refuge in a neighbouring fortress, where, after some days» 
the expected reinforcements of twenty thousand men joined them. 
The combat again began with such fury that each army left nearly 
twelve thousand dead on the battlefield. 

The advantage remained with the Nayak, who utilized his 
superiority to return to the Mysoreans the evils which they has inflict¬ 
ed on his kingdom, and transport the theatre of this bloody war to 
their provinces. A special circumstance characterised its ferocity. 
The king of Mysore had ordered to cut off the nose of all the priso¬ 
ners; his soldiers, to distinguish themselves, executed this barbarous 
order on all toosc who fell into their hands, men, women, and 
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children, and sent to Mysore sacks full of noses, as so many glorious 
trophies. The Nayak, resenting this procedure, which, in the opinion 
of the Indians, added the most humiliating outrage to cruelty, 
ordered (P. 50) reprisals; and his troops burst out into the provinces 
of Mysore, seeking not enemies to fight, but noses to cut. It is this 
which has given to this inhuman war the name of ‘hunt for noses'. 
The king of Mysore, the first contriver of this barbarity, himself 
lost his own nose, and thus suffered the penalty which we deserved. 

Tirumala Nayaka had not the time to enjoy this victory; he was 
called to answer before God for the evils which his treacherous policy 
had brought on his people and neighbouring kingdoms. He died at 
the age of seventy-five after a reign of thirty years. One cannot 
refuse him great qualities; but he tarnished their glory towards the 
end of his life by vices and follies, which nothing can justify. His 
reign was rendered illustrious by works of magnificence, truly royal; 
among these are the pagoda of Madura, some public buildings and, 
the king's palace, whose colossal proportions and wonderful boldness 
recall and ancient monuments of Thebes. He loved and protected 
the Christian religion, whose excellence he recognized* but he never 
had the courage to accepted the consequences of his conviction. The 
greatest obstacle to his conversion came from his two hundred wives, 
the most distinguished of whom were burnt on his funeral-pyre, accor¬ 
ding to the barbarous custom of these people. 

Muttu Virappa Nayaka, his successor, appeared to rectify the 
mistakes of his father and throw off the yoke of the Muhammadans. 
Resolved to refuse the annual tribute which they had imposed, he 
began to make preparations for a vigorous resistance, and furnished 
with soliders and munitions the fortress of Trichinopoly, which 
was the key to his dominions on the northern side. The king of 
Tanjorc, instead of imitating his example and co-operating with him, 
sent his ambassadors to Idal Khan. While he wasted time in nego¬ 
tiations (P.51), the enemy's army crossed the mountains and appeared 
before Trichinopoly with a preparation which revealed its scheme to 
conquer all the country. Observing the warlike preparations of 
the Nayak, it moved towards the east, pretending to devastate 
the surrounding country; then, at a time when one least expe¬ 
cted it, it fell on Tanjore on the 19th of March, 1659. This 
town, situated in the midst of a fertile plain, was not inferior to the 
strong citadels of Europe. Defended by a strong artillery and 
numerous troops, provisioned for several years, it could defy the 
besiegers, who had not a single cannon at their service. The comm¬ 
ander of the fort, son-in law of the Nayak, boldly ascended the 
ramparts, and was struck by an arrow, which inflicted a light wound 
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on him; at once his bravery vanished, and he gave up the place 
shamelessly. The rajas alone protested against this cowardice. These 
arc warriors of a very noble caste, and renowned for their courage. 
They use only the sword and the lance; they scorn the bow and the 
gun, and level, as they themselues say, these arms to cowards who 
dare not face danger closely. Their maxim is never to retreat before 
the enemy; to conquer or die is to them a sacred law. Faithful to 
this law, they threw themselves desperately admist the conqu¬ 
erors, and met with a glorious death, which they prepared to a 
dishonourable life. 

From Tanjore the Muhammadans marched to Mannarkovil, so 
called from the idol of Mannar, whose son the Nayak calls himself. 
This town, situated seven leagues east of the former, underwent the 
same fate. The third town in the kingdom was Vallamkottai 
(Vallam), three leagues south-east of Tanjore,* on a steep rock within 
which ramparts arc erected with incredible labour and expense. By 
its natural position, and fortification which art had added to it 
(p. 52), this fortress was considered impregnable; hence the Nayak 
had confined in it his treasures and women and seemed resolute to 
defend it with all his energy. When the hour of peril was rung, he 
had no more faith in his courage than in the fidelity of his subjects; 
he sacrificed his dearest and fled to the forests of Talavarayan, his 
vassal. The army of Idal Khan was not even put to the trouble of 
attacking this third citadel. Those who defended it, frightened by 
the capture of the two principal towns, despaired to resist an enemy 
so formidable. Besides, actuated only by the feeling of self-preserva¬ 
tion, without any kind of devotion for a king who deserved so little 
of them, they believed that they would be safer in their impenetrable 
forests than behind their ramparts. As soon as night came to cover 
them, they escaped, one after another, without noise and with such 
parfect agreement, that, at daybreak, the commander found himself 
in a deserted town with only a few faithful officers. They themselves 
made up their mind to follow the fugitives* but, when going off, they 
wished to take their share of the treasures which they abandoned to 
the enemy; they opened the coffers of the Nayak, took what they 
could carry of the most precious in gold, pearls, and precious stones, 
and fled to the most inaccessible forests. Their strength was not in 
proportion to their greed; they were obliged to abandon a part of 
their riches on the way, and soon they found themselves entirely 
relieved by the the Thieves who robbed them. The latter, informed 
of the condition of the fortress, hurried to it in crowds, placed one of 
them as guard at the gateway, and possessed themselves of these 
fabulous treasures which till then were not counted, but in measuring 
them by the bushel. Every one took in his cloth as many pieces of gold 
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and precious stones as he could carry; those who came late followed 
(P. 53) the footsteps of those proceeding before to gether what fell 
from them in going hurriedly. 

This is without doubt the happiest episode of this war. These 
treasures, the fruits of the avarice of kings and of the labour of the 
poor, were thus saved from the rapacity of the Muhammadans, and 
divided among a crowd of indigent families, to whom they procured 
an honest life. The Thieves used them with more generosity than 
could be expected. Seeing the Nayak in misery* they restroed to him 
a part of his riches, protesting that they had taken them only to 
preserve them safe- In the confusion of this pillage, the prisons were 
thrown open and a multitude of state prisoners were set free, the sole 
crime of most of whom being their fortune or social position. Among 
the latter were two brothers of the Nayak, whom he had shut up in 
these prisons, after pulling out our their eyes to move all desire on 
their side of succeeding him (the NSyakj. At last, the Muhammadans 
arrived at Vallamkottai and found only the walls there; they put a 
small garrison in it and burst out on the country. They have already 
been, for several months, in possession of this beautiful and fertile 
country; no one knows now what their ulterior designs are, whether 
they will establish themselves there, or will content themselves with 
collecting the riches they can find there, and return to their country 
afterwards. 

Such are the political events of the last three years. 


(2) Letter of Proenza to Paul Oliva, Trichinopoly, 1662. 

(P 119) The continuous wars of the Dutch against the 
Portuguese have deprived us of news from Europe .... 

The Muhammadans under the direction of Sagosi and Moula, the 
generals of Idal Khan, occupied the kingdoms of Gingi and Tanjorc 
since two years, and seemed determined to fix their domination there. 
The people were not very uneasy thereby; they sufficiently accommo¬ 
dated themselves to the yoke of the conqueror, in whom they found 
less of cruelty and more of justice than in their own sovereigns. As 
for us, the hatred which these fanatics are showing to the Christians 
inspired in us grave misgivings. This is how the Divine Providence 
removed (delivered us from) them. 

The commotions and devastations of the war would necessarily 
lead to famine; it was severe in all this country; the inhabitants 
retired to the provinces of Madura and Satyamangalam, where 
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(P. 120) the ravages were less terrible. The Muhammadans were 
the cause of this scourge; they were the first victims of it; the 
famine removed iheir men and horses in such large numbers that, 
not having the time to bury or burn them, they piled up the dead 
bodies in the fields. This folly gave rise to maladies and increased 
the mortality. At last, disunion (creeping in) among the generals 
and officers of the army completed the disaster. 

Moula, frightened by the sad plight of his troops, proposed to 
the Nayaks to leave the country in case they paid him the tribute 
of three years. He was concerned with men too well informed of 
his distress to respond to his proposal. The Nayak of Tanjore, 
having nothing to lose or to give, held himself peacefully in his 
woods; that of Madura confined himself to the fortifications of 
Trichinopoly, defended by Lingama Nayaka at the head of a strong 
garrison. The famine and the contagion forced Moula to abandon 
Tanjore; he came to besiege Trichinopoly with the Hite of his 
soldiers. But, on the one hand, the view of this citadel, protected 
by the nature, surrounded by high walls and a very deep ditch; 
on the other, the courage of the besieged and the vigilance of the 
sentinels soon deprived him of all hope of surprising it by a ruse or 
taking it by force. He began to devastate the country, but this was 
to ravage a desert with much labour and without any profit; besides, 
it was harassed by the Thieves who, coming out of their woods in 
the night, fell on the detachments of the army, penetrated as far as 
the camp, and fled away with booty before they could be pursued. 
After considerable losses, he was obliged to accept a moderate 
sum offered by the Nayak and retire beyond the mountains. 

(P. 121) Mutlu Virappa Nayaka did not enjoy long a peace 
obtained so cheaply. This prince who, at the commencement of his 
reign, had been more valiant than his father, Tirumala Nayaka, 
delivered himself up to pleasures and voluptuousness with such fury, 
that, at first, he lost all energy of character, and, soon after, his 
health and life. He died of a malady contracted in his debauchery, 
and left his throne to his son, ^okkalinga (Chokkanatha) Nayaka. 
This prince, aged sixteen, removed his court from Madura to 
Trichinopoly. His first minister was a Brahman, distinguished for 
his ability and experience; his secretary was an old confidant of the 
deceased king. These two persons, taking advantage of the youth 
of their master, arrogated to themselves all authority, and, to 
strengthen their power, removed, one after another, the lords and 
captains who could overshadow them, by exile and imprisonment. 
The young king, helped by his Brahman, conceived a daring project, 
whose execution did not transcend the resources of his talents. He 
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attempted to drive the Moghuls from all the countries they had in¬ 
vaded, to re-establish the ancient king of Bisnagar in his country, to 
give Gingi to its Nayak, and thus to remove the evils that had 
resulted from the mistaken policy of Tirumala Nayaka. 

With this object, he sent Lingama Nayaka at the head of forty 
thousand men to attack General Sagosi and take possession of Gingi. 
The captain was renowned for his bravery and military talents; he 
could assure the success of the expedition, and realize the plan of the 
Brahman and his prince; but, won over by the presents of the 
enemy's general, he exhausted the royal treasure in a long and fruit¬ 
less campaign. However, the two ministers reign alone at Trichino- 
poly, and excite the indignation of the inhabitants by their cruelty. 
The Nayak, (P. 122) indignant at the disorders committed in his 
name, is powerless to remedy them* his palace has become a prison 
where the ministers shut him up, without allowing him any means of 
communication with his subjects. He seeks to deliver himself from 
such a slavery, and shows that he does not intend to be satisfied 
with the role which is imposed on him; but then the two traitors wish 
to depose him, and substitute his brother, still younger, in whose 
name they hope to govern more despotically. They associate Lingama 
Nayaka in their plot, and, to facilitate its execution, dismiss or im¬ 
prison all the lords remaining faithful (to the king). The prince, in¬ 
formed of this plot by a lady of the court, secretly sends an order to 
two captains exiled for their devotion. Immediately the latter gather 
a company of soldiers, come, all on a sudden, to attack the two 
ministers, cut the secretary to pieces, and pull out the eyes of the 
Brahman, whose rank screened him from a more rigorous punish¬ 
ment. 

The Nayak, freed by his happy coup de main^ hastens to call back 
around him the courtiers whose exile and imprisonment have proved 
their fidelity. Too weak to punish Lingama Nayaka, he resolves to 
dissemble, and receives him with demonstrations of friendship; some 
months later, he wishes to seize his person; but the traitor, whose 
conscience renders him suspicious, cannot be deceived; he escapes 
and joins Sagosi. Soon he comes back with him, at the head of twelve 
thousand infantry and seven thousand cavalry, to besiege Trichino- 
poly. The army of the Nayak numbers more than fifty thousand; 
but the treachery of the new Brahman, the successor and accomplice 
of the previous minister, creates a split, and brings about dissensions 
among the soldiers. By mutual agreement with the enemy, he 
ensnares (P. 123) the captains of the army, the bravest and the most 
devoted, who are massacred or made prisoners. Encouraged by this 
initial success, the traitor throws off the mask, turns against the town 
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with a part of his troops, and wishes to seize the king and depose 
him. The Nayak, betrayed a second time, swears never more to 
trust the Brahmans, and seeks his safety in the rest of the armyi 
whose command he himself assumes. This bold step electrifies the 
solidiers ; the forsaken rebels take to their heel; Lingama Nayaka 
and Sagosi take refuge at Tanjore, whose Nayak has favoured the 
project. 

The presence of ^okkalinga Nayaka re-establishes confidence 
in the army, and from all sides the soldiers hasten to range them¬ 
selves under his banner. From the beginning of his career, he shows 
the talent and valour of an old captain; his justice and the wisdom of 
his orders make him loved by all; at the same time, his boldness and 
inflexible severity inspire salutary respect and fear. His reputation 
attracts to him the soldiers of the enemy’s army, always ready to 
give their services to him who offers them chances of victory. At the 
head of more than seventy thousand well-disciplined warriors, he 
marches against Tanjore; the two generals flee towards Gingi, and the 
Nayak submits to the conditions of the conqueror. Such is, in broad 
outlines, the picture of political events whose details to narrate to 
you in full would be useless. 

(3) Letter of Proenza to Paul Oliva, Cangoupatti, 1665. 

(P. 158) . Our fear of the arrival of the Muhammadans was 
soon realized; the story of the disorders created and cruelties com¬ 
mitted by them, and the desolation which they spread everywhere on 
their way, struck consternation in every heart. The warlike spirit 
and prudent administration of Sokkalinga Nayaka, however, held 
out a ray of hope. At last the army of Idal Khan arrived, comman¬ 
ded by Vanamian, the most valiant of his captains, and stopped 
close to Trichinopoly which is, as it were, the key of the dominions of 
Madura. The general of the enemy tried at first to frighten the king 
by his threats and show of power; seeing that he gained nothing by 
these methods, he successively delivered several attacks, and was 
constantly repulsed with loss by the artillery of the fort. But, by his 
attacks, he destroyed all the suburbs, and our church, which was in 
one of them, was completely ruined. I myself ran a great danger: 
pursued by four horsemen, I fled towards the town with several 
disciples, and we were to fall into their hands, when some shells sent 
by the besieged burst near us, (p. 159) and made the enemy retire. 
After making fruitless attempts against the citadel, the besiegers 
broke out on the country, devastated the harvest, burnt the villages, 
and captured the inhabitants to be made slaves. 
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It is impossible to describe the scenes of horror which then enve¬ 
loped this unhappy country. The Indian nobility, thinking it infamy 
to fall into the hands of these despicable beings, did not fear to seek 
refuge in death, less frightful, in their eyes, than such a dishonour. 
A large number, after slaying their women and children, plunged the 
sword into their own bodies and fell on their corpses. Entire popula¬ 
tions were seen resorting to this tragic death. In other villages the 
inhabitants gathered together in several houses, to which they set fire 
and perished in the flames A Christian woman, thus dragged into a big 
building to share the common fate, was recovered alive under a heap 
of four hundred corpses. These traits will enable you to understand 
how far the stubbornness of Indians goes in defending the prerogatives 
and honour of their castes. The Muhammadans, gathering all 
they could expect from pillage, and henceforth, seeing nothing more 
than expenses to make, without any profit, thought of retiring. They 
entered into negotiations with the Nayak, who was very glad to get 
rid of them at the cost of a large sum of money which he paid them 
in the name of contribution. 

Freed from this enemy, ^okkalinga Nayaka thinks of wreaking 
vengeance on the king of Tanjore who has betrayed him again, in 
this circumstance, by joining the Moghuls against the fidelity of 
treaties. Accordingly, he marches at the head of a strong army, 
appears before the town of Tanjore, and, after many fights of minor 
importance, captures Vallam (p. 160), a most important fort by its 
position and by the rich lands which depend on it. He then makes 
peace with his defeated enemy on conditions which he is pleased to 
dictate to him, and returns home after leaving a good garrison in the 
fortress, of which he has just made the conquest. 

He takes advantage of the spirit of his victorious troops to punish 
his vassal, the king of Marava, who, during the invasion of the 
Muhammadans, refused him the help of his arms. He captures 
Tiruppattur, Pudukottai, Manamadurai, and some other placess less 
considerable; then he penetrates into the heart of the woods and 
captures the fort of Kajaiyarkovil. The Marava king, the loss of 
whose strong places did not deprive him at all of his boldness, retires 
full of confidence to the heart of his forests. The Nayak, tired of a 
war with robbers, further pressed to return to Madura to celebrate 
several ceremonies there, leaves the work of terminating this expedi¬ 
tion to some captains. But his depature soon changes the aspect of 
affairs. The Marava knows how to profit by the advantages, which 
a knowledge of the places and the habit of fighting in these positions 
give him, all being new to his adversaries, and gains several victories 
over them. The Nayak renounces the project of humbling the pride 
27 
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of his vassal, and contents himself with keeping the principal fort¬ 
resses of Marava. 

(4) Letter of Andre Freire to Paul Oliva. Candelour, 1666. 

(P. 201)...The three kingdoms in which this Mission is included 
continue to be governed: Madura by Sokkalinga Nayaka, Tanjore 
by Vissaraya (Vijayaraghava) Nayaka, and Gingi by three captains 
of Idal Khan. All the political events of this year consist in some 
changes of ministers. The Pradhani of Tanjore, to fill the royal 
treasury and make his own fortune, gave to a Brahman the authori¬ 
zation to despoil all the vassals without any formality. Whoever by 
dint of labour and industry had gathered some amount of money 
was, by this alone, guilty, doomed to be proceeded against by the 
minister. In conveying this order, he had only the largest fortunes 
in view; but the Brahman, who had also a purse to fill, extended the 
decree to all ranks, and employed for execution means, so violent 
and cruel, that the inhabitants, seized with consternatioon, sought 
safety in flight. The (P. 202) artisans suspended their work; the 
merchants closed their shops; most of the people left their homes; 
and kingdom showed the appearance of a desert. The king could not 
ignore such barbarities; but, being himself thirsty of gold, he dissem¬ 
bled in the hope of gathering the fruits of these plunderings; then, 
when he thought the moment favourable to strike the blow, he 
understood that the minister had known how to take measures and 
remove his treasures. He took vengeance on him by giving him to 
the people's anger; this was the most equitable and severe punish¬ 
ment which he could inflict on him; for nothing is more terrible than 
the anger of the weak when impunity is assured them. 

The Pradhani of Madura, guilty of the same exactions, deserved the 
same corporal punishment; (but) the Nayak, without removing him 
from his office, satisfied himself with imposing on him a fine of three 
hundred thousand ecus. This means to punish his subject for crimes 
whose victims they had been; for the minister redoubled his cruelty 
to extort the sum which he had to pay to the king. See where the 
happy beginnings of this reign have come to after making every one 
hope for a golden age and a government full of wisdom and equityl 
The passions, in corrupting the heart of the young prince, have un¬ 
nerved his courage and dulled his spirit. He amuses himself with 
building a substantial palace at Trichinopoly; with this object, he 
has destroyed a part of the magnificent palace which Tirumala 
Nayaka had constructed at Madura, and has carried from it the 
most precious materials, among which are columns of black stone of 
rare beauty. He is thus ruining the most majestic monument of 
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these countries to construct, at the cost of the tears and blood of his 
subjects, a building which can never compare with that which he 
demolished* 

But nothing can equal the cruelties which the fP. 203) Muham¬ 
madans employ in the government of Gingi; expression fails me to 
recount the atrocities which I have seen with my eyes; and if I were 
to describe them, truth would be incredible. To the present horror 
are added the fears of what is to happen; for it is announced that 
Idal Khan sends a strong army to raise the contributions, which the 
Nayaks had promised, by force. 

(5) Letter of Andre Freire to Paul Oliva, Colei, i6y6, 

(P. 247)...This account contains...the events which have taken 
place since my last letter of 1673 

The Nayak of Madura, after the disastrous wars an account of 
which was given you in that letter, took possession of the kingdom of 
Tanjore and cut off the head of the king, his enemy. This barbarous 
action could not preserve his conquest. Idal Khan, informed of these 
events, sent an army under the, command of General Ekoji to re¬ 
establish, on the throne of Tanjore, the son of the defeated king, who 
had gone to implore his help. The Nayak of Madura had entrusted 
the command of the conquered kingdom to his elder brother (foster- 
brother, Alagiri Nayaka), whose bravery at first checked the impet¬ 
uosity of Ekoji. The latter resolved to contrive by stratagem a 
victory which he did not dare to hope by force; he remained, for one 
full year, on the frontiers of the (P. 248) kingdom, convinced that 
follies and muttual jealousies between the two brothers Jwould afford 
him a favourable moment to accomplish his designs. He was not 
mistaken in his exp)cctation. The Nayak of Madura soon fell out 
with his brother, and Ekoji. profiting by this division, marched at 
the head of his troops, fell on the town of Tanjore, and, in the first 
attack, captured it and all its dedcndencics, and appeared before the 
gates of Trichinopoly where the king of Madura was. The citadel 
and all the kingdom were about to be his conquest if his boldness had 
equalled his good fortune. He feared to compromise his success by 
delivering the assault immediately; and this hesitation gave the Nayak 
time to recover from the panic which had demoralised him. He could 
defend himself and save his capital, but he was deprived of a large 
part of his dominions and of all the strong places in his provinces 

Such was the just punishment of a tyrant whose only law was his 
cupidity. His spoliations and cruelties had made the people forget 
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the despotism of all his predecessors, and excited against him the 
the execration of his subjects; he deserved to be treated as he himself 
had treated, not his enemies, but his own vassals. 

The long series of wars has been followed by a general famine 
which ravages especially the environs of Madura and Marava. 
Everywhere only devastation and solitude of death are seen; a part 
of the inhabitants have succumbed to starvation; others have left 
their country to seek relief elsewhere. Day by day Ekoji, on the one 
hand, and the king of Mysore, on the other, will absorb the last 
debris of this kingdom, once so flourishing. The conquest of it will 
be very easy, for (P. 249) the people will regard the enemy, whoever 
he may be, as their true saviour. 

This is what has just happened at Tanjore. General Ekoji, 
instead of placing the son of the late Nayak on the throne, according 
to the orders of Idal Khan, has preferred to usurp the title and 
authority of an independent king. Thus becoming absolute master of 
the kingdom, he seeks to make himself loved by the inhabitants, and 
has already succeeded in it. The justice and wisdom of his govern¬ 
ment begin to heal the wounds of the preceding reign and develop 
the natural resources of this country, one of the most remarkable in 
all India by the fertility of its lands and the wealth of its production. 
By repairing the canals and tanks, he has fertilised extensive fields, 
uncultivated for many years, and the last harvest has surpassed all 
that one had ever seen. Unhappily this prosperity will not be of 
long duration, for, on the one hand, Idal Khan sends an army to 
punish the revolt of his general; on the other, the Nayak of Madura, 
so sluggish when it would have been easy for him to join his brother 
to crush Ekoji, is at last waking himself up from his apathy. He is 
raising a formidable army, in agreement with all his vassals, who 
have forgotten their own quarrels to unite their forces against the 
common enemy. At the same time, Mysore, which cannot see with¬ 
out uneasiness, a bold set of people establishing themselves on her 
own frontiers, fortifies the citadels taken from the northern provinces 
of Madura, gathers fresh troops, and makes grand preparations for 
war. On the pretext of strengthening herself against the Muham¬ 
madans, she may have in view an attack on the kingdom of Madura, 
when the Nayak will be involved in his war with Tanjore. Every¬ 
thing (P. 450) indicates that we are not still at the end of our 
troubles. 

The kingdom of Gingi has not suffered less from the wars which 
the usurpers make among themselves. A Brahman, brother of the 
governor of Gingi, formed a conspiracy against Idal Khan or the 
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suhah of the Dakhan. His intrigues were discovered; he himself fell 
into the snare he had got ready, and was killed by the subah at the 
moment when he meditated to deliver the fatal coup. Some grave 
suspicions falling on the brother of the conspirator, another general 
was sent at the head of a detachment of soldiers with orders to depose 
the present governor of Gingi and take his place. But he encoun¬ 
tered such strong resistance that he was obliged to retire. Accord¬ 
ingly, he left the capital and turned all his efforts to the provinces. 
Thus resulted a series of bloody combats, which ruined this unhappy 
country, already reduced to profound misery by the tyranny of the 
three ministers who govern or rather ravage this kingdom, 

(6) Letter of Andre Freire to Paul Oliva, Viranam, 
in the kingdom of Gingi, 1678. 

(P. 268) I begin this letter as usual by an exposition of the 
political events whose influence our Mission has had to submit to. 
As I have told you in my last letter, the NSyak of Madura was pre¬ 
paring for a war with Ekoji, the old captain of Idal Khan, (P. 269) 
now independent master of Tanjore and a part of Gingi. Meanwhile 
it was reported that Sabagi (Sivaji), the elder brother of Ekoji, in 
revolt against his sovereign for some time, had seized several provin¬ 
ces of Bisnagar and advanced at the head of a strong army. This 
news appeared incredible; how to believe that Sabagi could traverse 
a distance of several hundreds of leagues through (the country of) 
the warlike people of the Dakhan and Golkonda to carry war into 
our country? While the probability of this rumour was argued 
about, Sabagi solved the question by falling, like a thunder-bolt, on 
the citadel of Gingi, which he took at the first assault. He owed 
this easy success to the divisions which prevailed, and to the nume¬ 
rous communications which he had carefully conducted with the 
Muhammadans. 

After subduing the kingdom of Gingi, the new conqueror pre¬ 
tends to respect the provinces possessed by his brother, and advances 
as if to pay a friendly visit to him. Ekoji, full of confidence, comes 
jovially to meet him, and finds him beyond the Goleroon, three lea¬ 
gues from Tanjore. But natural sentiments are suppressed by greed 
and ambition; the traitor seizes his brother and puts him in chains 
to extort from him all the treasures (he had) gathered from the 
exploitation of the kingdom of Tanjore. Ekoji, having managed to 
escape, crosses the river swimming and hides himself in the woods; 
Sabagi recompenses himself by taking possession of all the provinces 
north of the Goleroon. Then he entrusts most of his army to one of 
his brothers Santogi (Santaji), the most (P. 270) valiant captain in 
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all these countries, gives him a Brahman as counsellor, whose saga¬ 
city and experience equal his devotion, entrusts him with the defence 
of his conquests, and flees to the north to help his son, (who is) seve¬ 
rely pressed by the troops of the Great Moghul. 

Ekoji, profiting by this diversion to re-establish his affairs, ga¬ 
thers his soldiers, crosses the river, and enters the territory of Gingi. 
Santogi comes to give him battle at the head of an army, superior in 
number, and commanded by clever and intrepid captains; but he 
attacks men whose wives he has dishonoured and whose children 
he has masiacred in the sack of Gingi; the desire for vengeance incre¬ 
ases their natural courage; actuated by fury, they fall on the enemy’s 
army like lions, break the ranks, spread carnage everywhere, and 
turn the victory to their side. But, all on a sudden, art and strate- 
gem snatch away the victory from blind courage. Santogi, obliged 
to flee, keeps enough composure to place a big detachment in ambus¬ 
cade; the victors carried away by the dash of success fall into the 
snare; overtaken in the rear by this detachment, they suddenly see 
the fugitives turn against them with irresistible impetuosity. After 
a bloody combat of several hours they are broken, and they leave 
the battle-field and the honour of victory to Santogi, whose losses 
are, neverthlcss, much more considerable than those of the 
conquered, 

While the two armies were fighting, the Nayak of Madura came 
with his troops against Ekoji. The occasion was opportune to 
capture Tanjorc; he did not know how to take advantage of it. The 
defeated re-crossed the Coleroon under his eyes and returned in 
disosder to their fortress. Instead of attacking them, or entering the 
town along with (P. 271) them, to impose his law there, he wasted 
his time in hesitation; then he joined Santogi, who promised to hand 
over to him the citadel and all the kindom of Tanjore in return for 
a sum of money for the maintenance of his army. But Ekoji, whose 
treasure was in better condition to satisfy the cupidity of Sabagi, 
made peace with him and retained possession of his dominions. The 
cowardly and imprudent Nayak lost his time and money, and went 
to the citadel of Trichinopoly to hide himself in disgrace. 

Making his conquests secure, Santogi rejoined his brother, (who 
was) occupied with the siege of Vellore, once the capital of Bisnagar. 
After a year of investment, Sabagi made himself master of it, and 
thereby became sovereion of a large part of the kingdom, as he was 
already (master) of Gingi. He could not hope to maintain peaceful 
possession of it for long; he had to defend himself against the Moghul 
power which has been irresistible till now. With this pre-vision, he 
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applied all the energy of his mind, and all the resources of his domi¬ 
nions, to the fortification of the principal towns. He constructed 
new ramparts around Gingi, dug ditches, erected towers, created 
basins, and executed all these works with a perfection which Euro¬ 
pean art would not have denied. He did as much for the other 
citadels, whose position promised real advantages, destroyed all those 
which he considered useless, constructed a large number of new ones 
in the plains and hills, and put all these fortresses in a state of pre¬ 
paredness for a siege of several years. 

Such works necessarily exhausted his treasures; he compensated 
himself by universal pillage in the country, whose riches were hoarded 
in the citadels. His orders were carried out with such rigour and 
barbarity that most of the inhabitants sought safety (P. 272) in exile. 
Those who could not leave their homes are still groaning under this 
iron yoke, which makes them forget all past evils, and sighing for the 
arrival of the Moghuls, whom they are disposed to join to crush the 
new despot. Such is the state of desolation that prevails in the 
kingdoms of Gingi and Vellore; I do not enter into details; words fail 
me to tell the horrors that we are witnessing 

For her part, Tanjore, pressed by Ekoji, had to contribute the 
sum which this prince had paid to buy his dominions back. To these 
internal troubles were added the brigandages and devastations of 
the Maravas who, without daring to attack the Muhammadans in 
regular battle, did not cease to harass them and surprise their detach¬ 
ments. Nevertheless, these people found in the fertility of their soil 
and the abundant harvest of this year a relief to their misery. 

Let me add a word on the state of the kingdom of Mudura. 
Whilst ^okkalinga Nayaka, egged on by his ambition, sought to seize 
Tanjore, he lost his own dominions. The king of Mysore entered 
them, without striking a blow, and took possession of the only two 
fortesses which Madura had preserved till then in the north, The 
principal lords of the kingdom, vexed at the conduct of the Nayak, 
conspired against him, put him in prison, on the pretext of madness, 
and raised to the throne Muttulinga Nayaka, his brother whose 
government is neither wiser nor less tyrannical. All over the country 
only lamentations and imprecations are heard against the authors of 
such cruelties. To make matters worse, the whole country has been 
devastated by a kind of deluge.* in the provinces of Satyamangalam, 
Trichinopoly, Tanjore, and Gingi, the inundations have carried 
away whole villages (P. 273) with all their inhabitants. This scourge 
of divine anger was soon followed by famine, pestilence, and, at last 
brigandage which infests all the kingdom. The capital, once fio 
flourishing, is no longer recognizable; its palaces, once so rich and 
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majestic, are deserted and begin to fall into ruins; Madura resembles 
a town much less than a den of robbers. The new NSyak is par 
excellence a roi faineant, he sleeps, day and night, and his neighbours, 
who do not sleep, dispossess him every moment of some shred of his 
dominions. The people, who have only to gain by a change of 
domination, do not care to resist the invaders; and everyone forbodes 
that this kingdom, so powerful twenty years ago, will soon be a prey 
to its enemies, or rather, the victim of the mad policy of its own 
government. Without dwelling longer on the political events which 
would make up a voluminous history, I pass on to the work of the 
Mission, which is my principal object. 

{!) Letter of Andre Freire to Paul Oliva, Vadugarpatti, i682. 

(P. 301).The kings of these countries cannot understand that 

ambition and unjust cruelty, which direct their government, are the 
sole cause of all the misfortunes that befall them, and of the total 
ruin to which they are rushing blindly. Ever since the fatal policy of 
Tirumala Nayaka who invited the Moghul army to help the three 
Nayaks in revolt against Bisnagar, this part of India has been inces¬ 
santly delivered to all the disorders of anarchy and to the ravages of 
the most disastrous wars. Far from profiting by their reverses and 
rectifying their faults, seeking their safety in union and in the wise 
administration of their kingdoms, these princes (P. (302) have weak¬ 
ened themselves by their mutual treasons, and drained the source of 
their wealth by a tyranny, of which nothing can give you an idea. 
Already (the sovereign of) Bisnagar, the Nayak of Gingi, and that of 
Tanjore are despoiled of their dominions. The Nayak of Madura is 
on the verge of succumbing to the same fate; his provinces are 
invaded, on the one side by Ekoji, and, on the other, by the king of 
Mysore, who holds him in blockade in his fortress of Trichinopoly. 

It would be too long to recount to you the troubles which have 
convulsed this kingdom during these last years. You know, from the 
previous letters, that Sokkalinga Nayaka was dethroned and impri¬ 
soned, on the pretext of madness, and that Muttulinga Nayaka, his 
brother, took his place, without exhibiting either more wisdom or 
more humanity. The change of masters, by stirring up new passions 
only increased the misfortunes of the subjects and disorders of the 
government. This state of things lasted for a short time; a Muham¬ 
madan general (Rustam Khan), who was in the king's service and 
commanded his cavalry, taking advantage of a walk which the 
prince took beyond the fortresss, rebelled against him, closed the 
gates of the citadel, and seized the government. To make a show of 
justice, he took iSokkalinga out of prison and declared him king; but, 
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in reality, he reserved to himself all authority and all the privileges of 
royalty. Supported by his cavalry, he imposed his yoke on the 
whole kingdom without anybody daring or wishing to make opposi¬ 
tion; the usurper, not content with seizing all the treasures of the 
palace, appropriated the wives of the two kings, two of whom 
committed suicide to avoid this dishonour. 

(P. 303) This new tyranny weighed heavily on the kingdom for 
nearly two years, and came to an end only through a new disaster. 
Kumara Raya (Dajavay Kumaraiya), the Mysore general, attacked 
Trichinopoly with a strong army; the commander of the place, 
enticed by the enemy, made an imprudent sally, fell into an ambus¬ 
cade, and lost nearly all his cavalry in it. When he returned to the 
citadel, l^okkalinga, helped by his devoted friends,* fell on him and 
massacred him with the Muhammadans who accompanied him. 
Delivered from this domestic enemy, the Nayak found himself sur¬ 
rounded by four large armies, the first was that of Kumara Raya 
who besieged him; the second, that of the Maravas, who came on 
the pretext of defending their sovereign, but whose sole object was to 
get their share of the pillage, in which they knew how to distinguish 
themselves on that occasion; the third was that of Ara^umalai, general 
of Sambogi (Sambaji), son and successor of Sabagi; the fourth, that 
of Ekoji. The two latter pretended to help the Nayak who had called 
them; but their real motive was to repulse the army of Mysore, whose 
proximity they feared, and take possession of all the dominions of 
Madura. For his part, Kumara Raya, realizing that it was impossi¬ 
ble for him to resist such armies with troops so inferior in number, 
offered peace to the Nayak, promising to preserve his kingdom for 
him, and re-establish the successors of the ancient Nayaks of Tanjorc 
and Gingi. These promises were as flattering as they were short of 
being sincere. Undoubtedly the wisest course would have been to 
make a league with the king of Mysore to chase the Moghuls. A 
little energy, supported by the confidence of the people, would have 
assured the execution of a project in which the two kings had an 
equal interest. It would have been curious to see the Nayak of 
Madura join his enemy (P. 304) to fight and destroy the allies whom 
he had called to his help. In the ways and manners of the country, 
the conduct would not have astonished anybody; it would not, beside 
have gone against justice except in name, for everyone perfectly 
knew what the Nayak could expect from these allies. Moreover, it 
was not justice which stood in his way in entering into the views, and 
accepting the proposals, of Kumara Raya. On the one hand, he 


» Chiefly the Setupati, instructed by Govindappaiya. 
28 
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could scarcely count more on his word than on that of the Muham¬ 
madans; on the other, his heart was incapable of a project, which 
required courage and noble determination. Accordingly, he was 
pleased to remain idle spectator of a struggle which must decide as to 
who, among these competitors, would be his master and the possessor 
of his dominions. 

At the same time, Kumara Raya made overtures to General 
Ara^umalai and offered him large sums of money to corrupt his 
fidelity, and pledge him to retire to Gingi. By these negotiations he 
hoped to give time to the king of Mysore to send him help which he 
had applied for; but his letters fell into the hands of his rivals who, 
sacrificing the interests and glory of the prince and of their personal 
jealousy, had kept away these despatches to ruin the general. 
Receiving neither reinforcements nor reply to his letters, the latter 
was obliged to seek safety in honourable retreat. He ordered the 
cavalry corps to feign a movement to attract the attention of the 
enemies, to engage them as long as possible, and then flee with full 
speed towards Mysore; while he himself would take advantage of this 
diversion to escape, with his infantry, in an opposite direction and 
thus save his army. But the Moghuls would not allow themselves to 
be put on the wrong scent; for a long time past their self-conceit and 
audacity (P. 305.) had been increasing by the inaction of KumSra 
Raya, which revealed to them his weakness and their strength; they 
kept close to his army and none of his actions could escape them. 
Thus, when the cavalry effected its movement, they followed it very 
calmly without inviting a combat, reserving all their strength to 
crush the body of the army; besides, this cavalry, demoralized by 
its sad position, could properly execute only the last part of the orders 
it had received; it did that wonderfully well, and with all the more 
facility, that the Moghuls did not wish to waste time in pursuit. 
Tnen, they fell on the infantry, and the combat was only a horrible 
butchery; they found rich booty, the result of several years* pillage 
and made a large number of prisoners, among whom was Kumara 
Raya himself. The defeat and capture of this general, till then in¬ 
vincible, completed the joy and pride of Ara^umalai. 

Taking advantage of his glorious victory, he extended his con¬ 
quests by driving the Mysoreans from all the provinces and from 
nearly all the citadels, which they had taken from the Nayak of 
Madura. He had promised to re-establish the latter in his dominions 
as an inducement to get his help in troops and money; but, as was 
to be expected of him, this promise has never been fulfilled. Sambogi 
is now in possession of all the places conquered by Ara^umalai, who 
continues to chase the Mysoreans. The latter still possesses some 
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fortresses, among others that of Madura, with the help of the 
Maravas, to whom Mysore appears a neighbour less redoubtable than 
Sambogi. The Nayak, frustrated in all his hopes, dispossessed of 
his dominions and all his treasures, abandoned by his troops, deprived 
of all resources, and attacked by Sambogi in his fortress of Trichino- 
poly, more vigorously than he had been by (P. 306j the army of 
Mysore, fell into a fit of melancholy which caused his death. This 
event made little impression on his subjects and vassals, from whom he 
had deserved neither love nor confidence, and whom the presence of a 
foreign tyrant rendered insensible to the joy of deliverance from a 
domestic tyrant. What lessons for these princes and kings, if they 
were capable of understanding and learning themi ^okkalinga 
Nayaka was succeeded by his son, Muttu Krishija (Ranga Krishna 
Muttu Virappa) Nayaka. aged fifteen. It can be imagined what 
kind of government would exist under a prince so young and so 
weak. All the country is plunged in complete anarchy and universal 
pillage; the enemies occupy the citadels; the Thieves are masters of 
the fields, villages and towns, and carry on their plunderings every¬ 
where with complete impunity. 

I shall say little about Tanjore; the tyranny of Ekoji continues 
his work of destruction there. After plundering the men, he has fallen 
on the pagodas of his own idols. One had never seen so much temerity 
in a pagan, but he is a pagan who has no other god than his cupidity. 
To satisfy it he has appropriated the treasures of the pagodas and 
their large possessions. The Brahmans came in vain to lament and 
represent to him taat their gods were abandoned without offerings, 
because the rice-fields, whose produce was intended for their worship 
had been taken away from them. He replied to them that the gods 
did not eat rice, and that offerings of fragrant flowers would suffice. 
It can be judged from this how Ekoji treats his unhappy subjects. 
To his tyranny are added other disasters. An inundation, less strong 
in the interior of the country than that of 1677, has wrought horrible 
ravages on the sea-coast, because it has been accompanied by a terri¬ 
ble gust of (P. 307) wind which, carrying the sea beyond its limits, 
has turned back the waters of the rivers. In the villages of the 
sea-coast alone, more than 6,000 persons have been the victims of 
this disaster. 

In the kindom of Gingi, the death of Sabagi has not caused any 
political change; his son Sambogi already shows himself a tyrant, 
more cruel and perfidious than his father. It is impossible to enu¬ 
merate the exactions, brigandages, and murders which desolate this 
poor kingdom. New calamities and fresh political changes are talked 
about; it is said that the Moghul, at the request of Mysore, is sending 
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a formidable army against Sambogi. In the meantime, the latter 
pursues his conquests against Mysore, not only in the kingdom of 
Madura, but even in the northern provinces, where he has taken 
several of its fortresses, all the province of Dharmapuri, and other 
neighbouring territories. It seems that he is helped by Iquerian 
(Ikkgrian), or the king of Canary, and by the king of Golkonda, 
both of whom are united against (the king of ) Mysore (who is) 
regarded as the common enemy. I am much afraid lest a sad 
experience should teach them what the example of our three Nayaks 
ought to have done, viz. that their real enemies are Ekoji and 
Sambogi with their savage hordes. In December, 1680, appeared 
a comet, which covered an arc of 90° in the sky; it was followed, a 
little after, by another, much less extensive, in the same part of the 
sky. The Indians who ascribe to these dreadful stars the same in¬ 
fluences, which the general opinion of Europe has always imputed to 
them, make them invariably responsible for all the evils which have 
afflicted these countries, and for all those which they expect in the 
ensuing years. 


(8) Letter of Jean de Britto to Paul Olivas 1683. 

(P. 337)...! shall not dwell on the civil government of these 
countries, if, however, this name must still be given to the 
brigandages which desolate them. The ancient kingdom of Madura 
is in shreds: the Nayak keeps a small portion of it, another is occupi¬ 
ed by the king of Mysore, a third by the petty king of Marava, a 
fourth by Sambogi, lastly, a fifth by Ekoji. You can infer from 
this the universal disorder that prevails in all these provinces. 

The power of the king of Mysore in Madura begins to grow 
weak, because, violently attacked in his own dominions by the troops 
of Sambogi, he cannot sustain and reinforce the armies he had sent 
to (P 338) these countries The provinces he had conquered there 
shake off his yoke gradually to claim their independence, or become 
attached to some one of the princes who have partitioned the shreds 
of this kingdom, once so flourishing, among themselves, 

Tanjore, with the exception of some provinces captured by the 
king of the Maravas, is under Ekoji. This is briefly a picture of the 
administration of this country. Ekoji takes off four-fifths of all the 
produce. As if this were not enough, he enforces payment in money, 
instead of accepting this four-fifths in kind; and as he is careful to fix 
the price himself, much above that which the owner can realize, it 
happens that the sale of the whole harvest is never sufficient to pay 
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the contributions. Accordingly, the cultivators are burdened with a 
crushing debt, and often they are obliged to prove their inability, 
when they have to pay it, by (undergoing) barbarous tortures. 

It will be difficult for you to conceive of such oppression, and I 
must add, however, that, in the kingdom of Gingi, tyranny is even 
more frightful and revolting. Further this is all I shall say about it, 
for, expression fails me to tell you how horrible it is. 

(9) Letter of Louis de Aiello to Noyelle 1686 

(P. 376) The political condition of these kingdoms presents the 
same intestine broils and confusion, as in the previous years; it is the 
labour of dissolution which continues its work till the great powers of 
the north (P. 377) come to terminate it by a general invasion. In the 
south, the petty rajas, once vassals of Madura, continue to shake off 
the yoke of Mysore, too weak to preserve her conquests; the Theives 
and the Maravas make a war of brigandage against the troops of 
Ekoji; Sambogi mercilessly conducts war against the king of Mysore, 
whose dominions he is invading, and is strongly helped by the revolts 
of the inhabitants against their own sovereign. 

In the midst of all these commotions, the Mission has, during 
these three years, experienced shocks and persecutions more terrible 
than all those which had afflicted it till now. Proceeding in order, I 
shall first tell you about the persecutions at Satyamangalam, Tanjore 
and Marava; then, I shall put in a word about the progress of 
religion, fertilised with such tears and blood. 

Attacked in the heart of his kingdom by the armies of Sambogi, 
the king of Mysore, to provide for the expenses of the war, resorted 
in the eastern provinces of his dominions, to exactions and cruelties so 
revolting that his subjects rose in a body against him and all his 
ministers. Stimulated by the losses which weakened him on all 
sides, driven by the impulse of the present sufferings without any 
thought of what was to happen, destitute, moreover, of sentiments of 
patriotism and national grandeur, like all enslaved people, they 
chose as their generals two Brahmans, chiefs of the sects of Vishnu 
and Siva, and formed two large armies. The one composed of 
seventy thousand men marched straight against the fortress of 
Mysore and besieged the king who shut himself up there; the second 
composed of thirty thousand men burst out on the province of 
Satyamangalam and the adjoning countries. I shall not stop to 
describe the horrors which (P, 378) these masses, excited by the spirit 
of vengeance and blind fanaticism, perpetrated. After discharging 
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their first fury on the officers of the king and many magistrates, the 
two generals took advantage of the occasion to vent their hatred 
against our neophytes and destroy Christianity. 


LA MISSION DU MADURE, II 

(10) Letter of Antoine Vico to Laerzio, Madura, 
jQth August, 1611. 

Political Condition 

(P. 124) The king, or the great Nayak of Madura, has but little 
domains which are directly dependent on him, that is to say, which 
are his property (for, in this country, the nobles arc the sole owners 
of the land, and the people are only their farmers). All the other 
lands are the property of a crowd of petty princes or tributary lords; 
the latter have, each in his domain, the complete administration of 
the police and justice, if ever justice there was. They raise contribu¬ 
tions which arc at least half the produce of the lands; they divide 
them into three parts, the first of which is reserved as tribute to the 
great Nayak; the second part is employed for the upkeep of the 
troops which the lord has to furnish him with, in case of war; the 
third belongs to the lord. The great Nayak of Madura and those 
of Tanjore and Gingi are themselves tributaries of Bisnagar, to 
whom they pay or have to pay each an annual tribute of six to ten 
million francs. But they are not punctual in paying it; often they 
postpone the payment; sometimes they even refuse it with insolence. 
In that case, (the king of) Bisnagar comes or sends one of his generals, 
at the head of hundred thousand men, to make them pay all the 
arrears with interest. On these occasions, which are frequent, it is 
again the poor pcopole who pay for the fault of their princes; all the 
country is devasted, and the people arc plundered or massacred... 

Herm^catti is tributary to the king. All the quarter of the town 
(P. 125), a small corner of which we occupy, belongs to him. He has 
domains enough to be obliged to maintain for the Nayak’s service 
three thousand infantry, two hundred horses, and fifty elephants. In 
his capacity as owner of the quarter we inhabit, this lord, very 
Influential at the court, could render us all evil he would wish.... 

(11) Letter of Martinz to Carrajfa, Satyamangalam, 1651. 

(P. 394) The death of the Nayak of Satyamangalam and the 
minority of his son have made us experience the fatal consequences of 
bad government which exists in India in general. The idea of a 
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monarch who regards his people as a large family, of which he is the 
father, never enters into the mind or heart of the Indian kings. They 
rather consider themselves great proprietors and their kingdom 
a vast farm to exploit. Full of energy and sagacity to extort from 
their subjects the largest amount of money possible, they are blind, 
negligent, and excessively weak in (P.395; all that concerns order and 
repression of crime and injustice. All these duties are abandoned to 
subordinates, chiefs of castes and governors of provinces and villages. 
The latter are themselves so many petty despots, clever to make 
themselves independent, or maintain their despotism by intrigues, or 
presents to satisfy the greed of those who would supervise their work. 


LA MISSION DU MADURE IV 
(12) Letter of Martin to Villette, Marava, 1713 

(P. 194) ... In 1709 drought and extraordinary heat produced a 
great scarcity ... . When there is abundant rain, rice and other 
provisions are very cheap here. One fariom will procure up to eight 
maraikkals or large measures, of very fine husked rice, which is 
sufficient to feed a man for more than fifteen days. But when (P 195). 
there is lack of rain, it becomes so dear that I have seen the price of 
one of these measures of rice mount up to four fanoms . . . 

(P. 200) Almost all the villages and lands of Marava arc 
possessed by the richest in the country in return for a certain number 
of soldiers they have to furnish to the prince whenever he requires 
them. These lords keep their position at the prince's pleasure; their 
relatives, friends or slaves who cultivate the lands . . . and take to 
arms when required. In this way the Marava prince can collect even 
thirty or forty thousand men in less than eight days; hence he is 
feared by the neighbouring princes. He has even thrown off the yoke 
of the king of Madura, whose tributary he was. In vain did the 
king of Tanjorc and Madura join together to subdue him. The 
famous Brahman Narasappaiya. the great general of Madura, came 
into Marava in 1702 at the head of a considerable army, was com¬ 
pletely defeated, and he lost his life. The king of Tanjorc was not 
more fortunate in 1709; taking advantage of the desolation which 
prevailed then in Marava, he sent all his forces into it, but his army 
was (P. 201) vigorously repulsed, and he had to sue for peace... 

(P. 203). . .I was in 1710 that the prince of Marava died aged 
more than eighty. His wives numbering about forty-seven were 
burned on his pyre.... 
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(P. 206).. .The Q,ucen of Trichinopoly, mother of the reigning 
prince, who was pregnant when her husband died about twenty 
years ago, made the same resolution (to burn herself to death) as 
soon as a son would be born to her, and carried it out with a firmness 
which astonished the whole court. Her mother-in-law, Mangammaj 
could not accompany King Chokkanatha on his pyre for the same 
reason, but, after her delivery, she hit upon an expedient to escape 
the flames, the pretext being that there was none but hereself to bring 
up the young prince and govern the kingdom during his minority. 
As she loved the Queen of Trichinopoly. her daughter-in-law, she 
wished to persuade her to follow her example j but this 
young queen, regarding it with contempt, said to her, ‘Do you 
believe that I am so devoid of feeling as to survive my husband? The 
desire to leave him a successor has made me postpone my sacrifice; 
but, at present, nothing can prevent it. The young prince will lose 
nothing by my death, since he has a grandmother who has great 
attachment for life. He is as much to you as to me; rear him up and 
preserve the kingdom which belongs to him.’ (P. 207) She added 
many more cutting reproaches, but in a veiled manner. Mangamma) 
dissembled like a sensible woman and abandoned her daughter-in-law 
to her deplorable infatuation. 



APPENDIX B 


John Lockman, Travels of the Jesuits '■ 

Volume I 

(1) Letter of Father Bouchet to Father Le Gobien, 

Madura, December 1, 1700 

(P. 9j Our Mission at Madura is in a more flourishing state 
than ever. We have suffered four violent persecutions this year. 
One of our missionaries had four of his teeth beat out; and I am 
now at the Prince’s court to solicit for the liberty of Father Borghese, 
of the family of prince Borghese in Rome; that Father having been 
confined forty days in the prison of Ticherapali (the city in which 
the king of Madura resides^. You have often heard that the 
missionaries of Madura eat neither meat, fish, nor eggs; and that 
they never drink wine or other strong liquors, but live in wretched 
huts covered with straw, having not so much as a bed, a chair or 
piece of furniture of any kind; and they are forced to take their food 
without either table, napkin, knife, fork or spoon (P. 10). But this 
is nothing to the sufferings they undergo. 

(2) Letter of Father Peter Martin to Father Le Gobien, 

Camien-naken-patti, in the kingdom of Madura, \st June, 1700 

(P. 366) As soon as the Provincial had granted my request, viz. 
of my engaging in the Mission of Madura, I applied myself assidu¬ 
ously to the study of the Tamul or Malabar language, that I 
might soon be enabled to enter upon my Mission. The Fathers of 
that province having (have) wisely ordered, that no person, except 
he be well skilled in the language of the country, shall be permitted 
to teach the Christian religion in Madura. Was not this precaution 
observed, we should soon be discovered, and all our designs frustrat¬ 
ed. I had not an opportunity, in Topo, of improving in the 

' Published in two volumes on the 20ih of March, 1762, being transla¬ 
tions from the Lttters ediftantes et curiuses, icrites des Missions itrangers, par Us 
Missionaries de la Compagnie de Jesus. Some of them are the santte as those contained 
in Bertrand’s La Mission du Maduri, IV. 

29 
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language as expeditiously as I desired; and it is not spoken with 
propriety enough on the sea coasts, these being inhabited only by 
rude, ignorant people. For this reason, the Provincial was pleased 
to send me to Cotate (Ko^taru?), where I might have more leisure 
and a better opportunity of learning the language. A circumstance 
that gave me the greatest pleasure was my meeting there with Father 
Maynard who has (P. 367) the care of that church. Being born in 
that country, of French parents, he is perfectly well skilled in both 
languages. 

Cotate (Kottaru?) is a pretty large town, standing at the foot 
of the mountains of Cape Comorin, whence it is distant only about 
four leagues. This town, which is the boundary of the kingdom of 
Travancor southward, is as much exposed, as the rest of the country, 
to the incursions of the Badages, who come almost every year from 
the kingdom of Madura, to plunder the territories of the king of 
Travancor, who is one of the most inconsiderable prince.? in India, 
and tributary to the king of Madura. But as he never pays this 
tribute willingly, the Badages are sometimes forced to enter his 
kingdom, sword in hand, in order to levy it. He yet might easily 
secure himself from insults, and even render his kingdom inaccessible 
on that side, as the Badages can scarce come into it, except by a 
narrow pass between mountains. Was this pass (P. 368) shut up 
by a strong wall, and a small body of troops lodged there, it would 
be impossible for the most powerful army to force it. This would 
secure Cotate, and the re.st of the country, from being plundered 
almost yearly; otherwise it will be impossible for the king of 
Travancor to make head against so great a number of enemies, 
whom he never overcame but once, and that by their imprudence. 
This incident is singular enough to merit a place here. 

The Badages had advanced as far as Corculam, the capital and 
chief fortress of Travancor; and the king himself, by a turn in 
politics, which perhaps is not to be parallelled, had put the citadel 
of it into their hands. This prince, being more judicious and brave 
than the Indian princes are commonly found, was grieved to see his 
kingdom (P. 369) possessed by eight ministers, who, from time 
immemorial, leaving the prince the bare title of sovereign, usurped 
the whole authority and divided among themselves all the revenues 
of the crown. To rid himself of these imperious subjects, who are 
now become his masters, he made a secret treaty with the Badages, 
by which he promised to deliver up to them part of his dominions, 
together with his fortress, upon condition, that they should free him 
from his ministers, who kept him in a dependent state. It would have 
been height of folly in him thus to receive the enemy into the heart 
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of his dominions, and, by attempting to break eight small chains, 
to have loaded his neck with one infinitely more weighty, had he 
not at the same time so contrived matters, as to be able to drive the 
Badages out of the kingdom, when they should have put him in a 
condition to recover the regal power. The Badages made their 
incursions as usual, without meeting with almost the least opposition, 
and advanced as far as his capital city; where the monarch, with 
those forces which he had won over, joined them, and gave them up 
the place. Immediately one or two of the usurping ministers were 
put to death, upon which the rest either fled, or saved their lives by 
dint of money. The prince also pretended to be seized with fear; 
but, instead of hiding himself, he drew together his scattered forces, 
and, on a sudden, besieged the fortress of Gorculara. The 
Badages, who did not expect to be thus attacked, were overpowered, 
on which occasion a great number of them were killed in the city; 
and the rest fled in disorder towards their own country. The 
monarch pursued them, when, the people joining with him, a great 
slaughter was made of the barbarians before they had time to 
recover themselves, so that very few escaped to inform their country¬ 
men of the news (P. 370). The king of Travancor, after this victory, 
returned in triumph to his capital city, and took the reins of 
of government into his own hands. He was beginning to strike terror 
into his enemies, when such of his former ministers, whose lives he 
had spared, and left them wherewithal to live honourably, engaged 
in a conspiracy, and caused him to be assassinated as he was one 
day coming out of his palace. However, this valiant prince made 
them pay dear for his life, he killing two of the murderers, and 
wounding a third in a desperate manner; but at last he himself fell, 
his body being quite covered with wounds. He was greatly regretted 
by all his subjects, and especially by the Christians, whom he loved 
and favoured on all occasions. These ministers who had formed the 
conspiracy against him, again seized on the government; and to 
preserve some image of the regal power, they placed a sister of the 
king's on the throne. She is but the shadow of a Queen; and, to 
give an idea of her authority, and the strength of the kingdom, I 
shall present you with the following instance:—Some fisherman 
having taken a buffalo, which happened to fall into the sea, resolved 
to sell it for their own profit; but the Queen's officers seizing it, sent 
it to the Princess in question as a considerable present. However, 
she did not keep it long; for, one of the governors having a fancy for 
it, sent in a letter in the most haughty manner to demand it. The 
Queen, being greatly surprised at the minister's incivility, was yet 
forced to send him the buffalo, and to beg his pardon for presuming 
to accept of it without his consent. 
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The tragedy described above was perpetrated about two or three 
years before my arrival at Cotate (P. 371). This city, one of the 
most considerable of this small kingdom, is divided among the 
ministers, so that the Queen has not the least power there .. I 
arrived at Cotate a few days before the fastival of St. Fsancis 
Xavier... soon after which I went back to Topo (P. 372); I having 
promised to return to Cotate at Christmas, in order to apply myself 
assiduously to the study of the Malabar language. I made a great 
progress therein, in a short time, by the assistance of Father 
Maynard, who took surprising pains with me (P. 373). I now set 
out, by order of the Provinicial, for Tala, on the Fishing-Coast. In 
my journey fP- 374) ...I observed (at Comorin) a vest stone Pagod... 
(which) stands north and south, and directly opposite to the 
mountains, which separate the kingdoms of Travancor and Madura. 
If a line were drawn through this Pagod and those mountains which 
are but a league and a half from it, there would be an exact division 
between these two kingdoms.... 

(P. 375).Formerly there were a great number of towns on 

the Fishing-Coast (which) is famous all over the world ; but ever 
since the power of the Portuguese has been weakened in India., and 
they have not been able to protect this coast, the most considerable 
towns are abandoned. There now remain but certain poor villages, 
the chief were of Tala, Manapar, Alandaley, Pundicael, and some 
others. But I must except Tutucurin, this being a city of above 
fifty thousand inhabitants, partly Christians, and the rest idolaters. 

When the Portuguese first came into India, the Paravas, or 
inhabitants of the Fishing-Coast, groaned under the government of 
the Moors, who had seized upon part of the kingdom of Madura. 
In this extremity, their chief resolved to implore the assistance of the 
Portuguese; and to put himself, with his whole caste, under their 

protection (P. 376).The Paravas promised to turn Christians. 

This treaty was no sooner concluded, but the Portuguese drove the 
Moors out of the whole country and settled themselves in various 
places. It was then the Christian religion flourished on the Fishing- 
Coast, which was owing to the well-known labours of St. Francis 
Xavier .... By the liberty which the Paravas were allowed under the 
Portuguese, to trade with their neighbours, they became rich and 
powerful; but ever since they failed of the protection of the 
Portuguese (the Dutch drove the Portuguese out of their settlements), 
they have been oppressed and reduced to extreme poverty. Their 
greatest trade at this time is in the fish they catch, which they carry 
up into the country, and exchange for rice and other necessary 
provisionsi of which that coast is wholly unprovided, it being covered 
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merely with a kind of brambles, with a dry burning sand. I see 
nothing else in the space of twelve leagues, from Cape Comorin to 
Tala, except seven or eight villages, in each of which is a church 
subordinate to that of Tala. 

.These beasts (tigers) have made a surprising havoc on the 

whole coast this year. Besides the (P. 377) cattle. above seventy 

persons have disappeared.(P. 378), After having visited the 

several churches of my district, I returned, in Easter-week, to Tala .. 

I now received a letter from the Provincial, by which I was 
ordered to prepare for the Mission of Madura. That moment I set 
out for Topo where, (P. 379) after receiving the necessary orders and 
instructions from my Superior, I proceeded in my journey to Madura. 
After crossing Cape Comorin again, I came off Tutucurin. This city 
is very near at an equal distance between Cape Comorin and the 
straits of Rarnanakoiel . 

(P. 380) Tutucurin appears a handsome town to those who 
arrive at it by sea. We observe several buildings which are lofty 
enough, in the two islands that shelter it ; likewise a small fortress 
built a few years since by the Dutch, to secure themselves from the 
insults of the idolaters, who. come from the inland countries ; and 
several spacious warehouses built by the waterside, all of which look 
pretty enough. But the instant the spectator is landed, all this beauty 
vanishes ; and he perceives nothing but a large town, built mostly of 
hurdles (Palhotes), The Dutch draw considerable revenues from 
Tutucurin, though they are not absolute masters of it. The whole 
Fishing-Coast belongs partly to the king of Madura, and the rest to 
the prince of Marava, who, not long since, shook off the yoke of the 
Maduran monarch, whose tributary he was. The Dutch attempted, 
some years since, to purchase, of the prince of Marava, his right to 
Fishing-Coast, and all the country dependent on it ; and, for this 
purpose, sent him a splendid embassy with magnificent presents. The 
prince thought fit to receive the presents, (P. 381) and promised 
fine things, but has not yet been so good as his word. 

Though the Dutch are not masters of the Coast, they yet have 
often behaved in such a manner as if it had been entirely subject to 
them. Some years since they dispossessed the poor Paravas of their 
churches, which they turned into magazines, and lodged their factors 
in the houses of the missionaries. The Fathers were then forced to 
withdraw into the woods, and there build themselves, huts, in order 
that they might not abandon their flock, at a time when their 
presence was so necessary. 
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With respect to the trade carried on by the Dutch on this coast, 
besides the linens brought to them from Madura, and for which they 
barter the leather of Japan, and the spices of the Moluccas, they gain 
considerable advantage by two fisheries carried on here, that of pearls 
and that of the Xanxus (chank or conch). The Xanxus is a vast 
shell, like to those which the Tritons are represented sounding in 
sculpture and painting. The Dutch are surprisingly jealous of this 
trade, insomuch that it would cost any Indian his life, who should 
dare to sell one of them to any other persons but such as belong to 
the Dutch East India Company. They purchase them for a trifle, 
and send them to the kingdom of Bengal, where they are sold at a 
very high price. These shells are sawed in proportion to their 
breadth. Being round and hollow, they are wrought into bracelets, 
which have as bright a polish as the finest ivory. Such of them as 
are fished, (and that in prodigious quantities) on this coast, have 
their volutes from right to left. If the idolaters were to take one 
whose volutes are from left to right, they would consider it as a 
treasure worth millions ; they imagining that one of their Gods was 
forced to hide himself, when his enemies pursued him furiously by 
sea, in a Xanxus of this latter kind. 

(P. 382) The Dutch East India Company make a second 
advantage by the pearl-fishey. They don't undertake the fishing on 
their own account, but permit every inhabitant of the country, 
whether Christian, Heathen, or Muhammadan, to keep as many 
fishing-boats as he pleases, upon condition that every boat pay the 
Dutch sixty crowns, and sometimes more. This duty rises to a 
considerable sum, six or seven hundred sometimes going upon this 
fishery. But all persons are not allowed to go whithersoever they 
please; but certain places are allotted the several boats. Formerly 
the Dutch used to appoint, as eaily as the month of January, the 
time and place where the fishing was to be carried on that year, 
without first making any trial; but as it was often found, that either 
the season of the year, or the place, was not favourable, and conse¬ 
quently that few oysters were taken, whence great loss accrued, as 
the several materials for carrying on the fishing cost considerable 
sums, that method was changed, and the following is observed...When 
the trial has been successful, and the company have given out that 
there will be fishing that season, the whole coast is crowded, at the 
time appointed, (P. 383) with a numberless multitude of people and 
boats, in which goods of every kind are brought. The Dutch Commi¬ 
ssioners come from Colombo, capital of the island of Ceylon, to 
preside over the fishing. The day it is to begin, a large cannon is 
fired very early in the morning. That instant all the boats set out, 
and make for the sea, preceded by two Dutch vessels, which cast 
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anchor on the right and left, (P. 384) and then point out the limits 
allowed for the fishing. 

(P. 386) ...The Dutch reserve to themselves the right of 
purchasing, if they think proper, the largest ; but if the owner will 
not sell them for the price they offer, he is permitted to vend them to 
whomsoever he pleases. All the pearls which are fished the first day 
belong cither to the king of Madura, or the prince of Marava, 
according to the road where the fishing is then carried on. The 

Dutch are not allowed the profits of the second day's fishing .all 

those who pay ready money buying everything here exceedingly 
cheap. 


. Great many frauds and thefts (are) committed in the fishery 

in question.This coast is very sickly during the whole time of the 

pearl-fishery. 

(P. 387) The fishery carried on this year, at Tutucurin, has been 

very unsuccessful.As this happened but two months before my 

arrival at Tutucurin, it was all the town-talk ; and many persons are 
not yet recovered from their surprise on account of so unexpected 
a disappointment. 

.As the whole country was then up in arms, should any of our 

people set out, they very possibly might be robbed or murdered. 

The natives had j’ust before seized upon Father Bernard de Saa, 
because of his having converted a man belonging to one of their chief 
castes; they had dragged him (P. 388) before the magistrates; beat 
out some of his teeth, and grievously scourged his catechists.— . ..The 
people in general were animated against the Christians ..Still I set 
out immediately from Tutucurin. ..I put off the habit usually worn 

by Jesuits, and assumed that of the missionaries of Madura.We 

unexpectedly found ourselves almost at the foot of the fortress.By 

a stratagem (P. 389) we escaped this danger...and arrived a little 
before day at Camien-naken-patti, where Father de Saa waited the 
more impatiently for me, as news had been brought the day before, 
that a considerable robbery had been committed upon that road 
through which I was to travel. 

(j) Letter of Father Peter Martin to Father Le Gabien, 

Aoor, in the kingdom of Madura, December 11, 17(X) 

(P. 452).After residing near a month in Camien-naken-patti, 

because of the commotions which at that time infested the kingdom, 
whereby the roads were rendered unpassable, I set out from thence 
for Aoor, the principal house of the Mission of Madura. 
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Father Bouchet, who has the direction of that house, and to 
whom I am partly obliged for the favour indulged me by the 
Portuguese Jesuits, (I mean my being allowed to join their 
Mission) hearing that I was arrived on the frontiers of Madura, 
but at the same time was prevented from proceeding farther, 
because the soldiers infested the roads, sent a zealous 
Christian, who was perfectly well acquainted with the ways, 
to meet me. Accordingly I set out with this guide, who 
immediately led me out of the high road, into the country of 
the Caste of Thieves, so called, because the several individuals 
of it were formerly professed robbers. Though most of the people 
in question are turned Christians, and detest everything that has the 
least tendency to theft, they yet retain their former appellation; and 
travellers arc afraid of passing through their forests. The first mission¬ 
aries of Madura were so happy as to gain the esteem of that caste; 
so that, at this time, there is scarce any place (P. 453) in the king¬ 
dom, where we are better received, or live in greater security, than 
in their woods. Should any one among them, even of such as have 
not abandoned idolatry, be so rash as to pilfer even the least trifle 
from a Doctor of the Law of the true God, he would be punished for 
it in an exemplary manner. However, as natural disposition and 
inveterate habits arc not easily rooted out, the Fathers oblige such 
as offer to become converts, to undergo a strict probation; but these, 
when once they are turned Christians, so far from robbing, or doing 
the least injury to any person, dissuade, to the utmost of their power, 
their countrymen from that and every other kind of villainy. 


This Caste of Thieves arc become so powerful within these few 
years, that they have made themselves independent, in some measure, 
of the king of Madura, and by that means pay him what tribute 
they please. Not above two years since, the caste in question, join¬ 
ing with a prince who pretended a right to that crown, besieged the 
city of Madura, formerly the capital of this kingdom, and taking it, 
kept it in their possession; however, they did not enjoy it long, they 
being less able to defend a city in form, than to make sudden attack. 
The moment the Talavai, by which name the prince, who now 
governs the kingdom under the Queen, is called, received news of 
the seizing of this important place, he assembled his force; set out 
upon his march; arrived in the night before the city; broke open one 
of its gates by the assistance of three or four elephants; and entered 
it, with part of his forces, before the enemy had time to fortify them¬ 
selves, or even to draw together. Many of the Thieves were killed 
in the onset, and a much greater number taken prisoners. However, 
the rebellious prince had the good fortune to escape, and to retire 
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into the woods (P. 454) belonging to his castle, which, since that 
time, has been much more obedient to the government. 

It was through the midst of these woods that I passed without 
the least danger, and travelled to Ariepaty, one of their chief towns. 
We formerly had a church in it, but the edifice has been since ruined, 
together with the fortress, which the prince of Madura demolished, 
after making himself master of it. . . . 

(P. 455) I now set out again, and arrived ... at a little village, 
situated between two mountains, and famous for the robberies com¬ 
mitted in it. ... A worthy man led me to the finest and largest 
Paged (P. 456) I ever saw in this kingdom. Tt is almost fourscore 
foot long, and forty-eight broad; but its ceiling (P. 457) is not high 
enough, a fault we see in all the temples of India. It is supported 
by various pillars, carved in a good taste enough, and all of one 
stone. The portico, or entrance into the temple, which extends the 
whole breadth of it, is supported in like manner by eight stone 
columns, carved- The bases and capitals of these columns are in a 
different taste from ours, but it is no ways barbarous, and would 
please in Europe. There is not ore window in this temple, which is 
built of fine free-stone. . . . 

. . . the war which infested the country had obliged all the in¬ 
habitants to fly from it. . . . (P. 458) I, having been assured that 
the army would march in a few days through this city. . . . 

(P. 459) I arrived in two days journey from thence, at Serrhine, 
the usual residence of one of our missionaries, but did not find him 
there. ... I had the consolation to meet Father Bouchet. . . . 
Thou gh I had seen this illustrious missionary before in Pondicherry, 
I now embraced him with fresh testimonies and respect, for his 
having been so instrumental in getting me received into that Mission. 
As he had been persecuted not above three months before, and was 
not quite recovered of a fit of sickness, with which he was afterwards 
afflicted, he looked very pale and weak. Here follows the occasion 
of his being persecuted. 

Three catechists, forgetting their duty and the sacred character 
of the ministry with which they were invested, were guilty of such 
dissolute practices, that it was judged necessary to divest them of 
their employments. These wretches, instead of profiting by the sage 
admonitions which were given them and reforming their lives, threw 
off the mask, turned apostates, and resolved to ruin both the missio¬ 
naries and the Mission. To succeed in their detestable design, they 
30 
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brought three accusations against the Gospel-preachers. First, that 
they were Pranguis^ or Europeans, an infamous set of people, who 
consequently must be hated by the whole nation. Secondly, that 
though they had been long settled in the kingdom, and had the 
direction and government of a great number of churches, they had 
never paid the least thing to the king (P. 460). Thirdly, that our 
missionaries assassinated a Friar of another order, which (they dec¬ 
lared) had made them so odious to the Pope, that he had refused to 
canonize Father John de Brito, who fell a martyr to the faith in Ma- 
rava. Though this was a shocking and ridiculous calumny, (the 
Friar whom they pretended had been assassinated being then at 
Surat, in his return from Rome, where His Holiness had made him a 
bishop) it neverthless was greatly to be feared, as the wretched apos¬ 
tates in question offered to give the prince twenty thousand crowns, 
provided he would extirpate the Christians, that they at least would 
prevail to get all the Gospel labourers banished the kingdom, especi¬ 
ally Father Bouchet, against whom they had a particular spite. 

This zealous missionary had first recourse to God, to implore 
His protection; and then, in order to prevent these pernicious designs 
from taking effect, he resolved to go and salute the Prince-Regent, 
and implore his protection. This was so bold a step, that no missio¬ 
nary had ever presumed to take it, lest the colour of his face should 
betray and discover him to be an European, the Prince above-men¬ 
tioned detesting the Pranguis to such a degree, that, notwithstanding 
his being engaged in a dangerous war, he yet had dismissed from his 
service, not long before, some very skilful gunners (whose assistance, 
one would have concluded, he absolutely wanted), the moment he 
heard they were Europeans. 

But Father Bouchet, putting his whole confidence in the Al¬ 
mighty, prepared his presents, went to the city, and proceeded to the 
palace, where he desired an audience of the prince, who, as was ob¬ 
served, governs under the Queen. (This princess' name is Manga- 
mal. She had, by King Chocanada-naiken, her husband, a son, 
named Renga Muttu Vira Krishnappanaiken, a very promising 
prince, who died of the small-pox, leaving his Queen with child of a 
son, who is now king of Madura, under the guardianship of his 
grandmother.) This princess, (P. 461) Guardian of the Realm, edu¬ 
cates very carefully her grandson, a prince about fourteen or fifteen 
years of age, to whom the kingdom belongs, she, at the same time, 
entrusting the Talavai, or Prince-Regent, entirely with the adminis¬ 
tration, of which he is absolute master. The Regent's conduct is so 
very sagacious and equitable, that he is thought to be the greatest 
minister that ever governed Madura. 
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But how disinterested soever this prince might be, yet Father 
Bouchet imagined it would be improper to appear before him, with¬ 
out observing the ceremonial of the country, that is, without making 
some presents. Those prepared by the missionary were of no great 
value, but then they were of a new kind, and all he could bestow. 
He had brought with him a terrestrial globe, about two-foot diameter, 
on which the names of the several kingdoms, provinces, coasts, and 
seas, were writ in the Tamul language; another globe, of glass, about 
nine inches diameter, cut within like looking-glasses ; some multi¬ 
plying and burning glasses ; several Chinese curiosities sent him from 
Coromandel; many bracelets, of jet, adorned with silver; a cock 
made with shells, very neatly and skilfully wrought: to conclude, 
several common looking-glasses, and such curisities which they had 
either purchased or received as presents. The Father also concluded, 
that it would be necessary to obtain the favour of some courtiers, in 
order that they might speak in his behalf, and procure him a favour¬ 
able audience ; it being of the utmost importance (P. 462), both for 
the honour of religion, and the good of the church of Madura, that 
the Doctors of the Holy Law should be received with distinction the 
first time they appeared at court; a circumstance which would 
enforce the authority of their ministry in the minds of the common 
people, who obey implicitly the will and inclinations of their 
sovereign. 

The Father having thus taken all the prudent measures he judged 
necessary, in order to succeed in his design, reposed the utmost 

confidence in God.He was not mistaken, the Talavai, or Prince- 

Regent, receiving him with greater honour and distinction than he 
could possibly have expected. The prince not only rose up the 
moment the Father appeared, but saluted him in the same manner as 
disciples here salute their masters, and the common people their lords ; 
which is performed, by joining both hands, and then raising them to 
the forehead. Father Bouchet, to maintain his character, and return 
this favourable reception, saluted the prince as masters do their 
disciples, by opening his hands and stretching them towards the 
prince, by way of receiving him. The Regent then caused the 
missionary to sit down by him, on a kind of sofa, with this mark of 
distinction, that the sofa being too narrow for two persons to be 
seated conveniently upon it, the prince strained himself, made the 
Father sit by him, and even laid his kness on those of the Father. 

(P. 463; A man must be as well acquainted, as we are, with the 
customs of this country ; and the natural detestation which the natives 
of it, especially the Bramins, bear to the Europeans, to have a perfect 
idea of the very honourable reception which the Father met with on 
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this occasion. The Father himself was astonished at it, as likewise the 
whole court, which was vastly numerous, there being, that day, 
upwards of five hundred persons, the greatest part of whom were 
Bramins. The Father being thus seated, made his compliments. He 
then declared that he was come from the north, and from the mighty 
city of Rome, to instruct the inhabitants of this kingdom in the 
Supreme Being and in His Holy Law. That having been for several 
years a witness of his heroic actions, and the many victories he had 
gained over his enemies, he therefore was extremely desirous of seeing 
so great a prince, and imploring his protection in favour of his 
ministry. That as one of the principal Articles of the Law inculcated 
by him, obliged subjects to pay the strictest obedience to their 
sovereign, and to be inviolably attached to them, he might be assured 
of his fidelity, a duty which he did not fail to recommend earnestly 
to all his disciples. 

The prince replied that the God he worshipped must be very 
powerful, and deserve the highest honours, (P. 464) since it had 
prompted so worthy a person to undertake so long a voyage, solely 
in the view of making him known to a people, who had never heard 
of his name. That his (the missionary’s) thin pale cheeks plainly 
proved him to lead a very mortified life; and that the presents he 
brought with him plainly showed that necessity had not forced him 
to quit his native country. That he had already heard the most 
advantageous particulars concerning his learning and good sense* 
That as (P. 465) the multiplicity of his affairs would not give him 
leisure to understand, in the manner he could wish, the explication 
of the figures drawn so artfully on the globe he had brought; he 
therefore had sent for the most fomous astrologer in the kingdom to 
discourse with him upon it, in order that he might learn the uses of 
this wonderful machine. That perceiving, among his presents, some 
things which could not fail of pleasing the Queen, he therefore would 
leave him a moment, and go and present them to Her Majesty with 
his own hand. The prince then rose up, and ordered some of the 
courtiers to take the Father into the garden, and keep him company 
till his return. 

The Queen, being delighted with the novelty of the presents, 
received them with great testimonies of joy, and commended them 
highly. Above all she admired the glass globe, the bracelets, and 
the cock wrought in shells, insomuch that she could scarce take her 
eyes from them. She therefore desired the Regent to thank the 
foreign Doctor, in her name ; to pay him every kind of honour, and 
to comply with all his requests. 
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As Father Bouchet had vanished from Court, as it were, and 
been led into the garden, a report prevailed, in the palace and the 
city, that he was seized and thrown into prison. This news . . . threw 
the Christians into the utmost consternation. . .. However, their 
sorrow was soon changed into joy ; for, the prince, at his return from 
the Queen's appartment, received the Father, in preference of the 
whole Court, with the like honours as are paid to ambassadors, that 
is, he put on his head, in form of veil, a piece of gold brocade, about 
eight foot long, and shed over him some sweet smelling waters; 
(P. 466) after which he declared, that he was expressly ordered by 
the Queen to grant him everything he desired. 

Had the Father then thought proper to insinuate a word or two 
concerning the catechist apostates, who, for so many months, had 
occasioned such disturbances, and given so much scandal to his 
church, the prince would certainly have punished them severely, and 
perhaps banished them the kingdom ; but the missionary, animated 
with the spirt of his Lord and Master, and calling to mind that he 
was a Father, would not destory his children, though they had been 
so ungrateful and treacherous with regard to Christ and His church. 
He therefore contented himself with preventing, by his visitation, 
their doing any farther prejudice to the church, or from imposing 
upon the people by calumnies and horrid accusations. For this 
reason, after assuring the prince that he retained the deepest sense of 
his favours, he again begged his protection for himself and his 
disciples, assuring him, that they, in return for all his goodness, 
would daily implore the Lord of Heaven and Earth, whom they 
worshipped, to shower down His choicest blessings upon him, and 
give him the victory over his enemies. The prince promised not to 
forget him ; when after saluting him in the same manner as at first, 
he withdrew, commanding his officers to let the Father be carried 
through every part of the city, in the finest court-palanquin, to show 
the world that he honoured this foreign Doctor, and indulged him his 
protection. 

The modesty of Father Bouchet was put to a great trial on this 
occasion. He debated within himself (P.467) whether it was not 
incumbent on him to refuse fhe public honour now offered him ; but 
after pouring forth his heart before the Lord, he imagined it was 
necessary for His glory, and the honour of the Christian religion, 
that all the inhabitants of that capital should plainly sec, that the 
prince esteemed the religion he taught; and that it would find a 
protector in him, when wanted. He therefore got into the palanquin; 
and permitted the Indians to carry him through every part of the 
city, with music playing before him. This pomp soon drew number- 
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less multitudes of people into the streets, through which he passed, 
they all saluting him in the most respectful manner. The Christians, 
who till now were afraid that their religion would be despised and 
censured by the prince, crowded after the missionary with acclama¬ 
tions and the highest demonstrations of joy, publishing aloud that 
they (P. 468) were Christians and disciples of the foreign Doctor. 
The success of this kind of triumph strengthened the neophytes in 
their faith, and prompted a great number of idolaters to beg to be 
baptized. Not satisfied with carrying Father Bouchet through the 
whole city of Trichirapalli; they like-wise conveyed him in this 
manner to the place of his abode, which is about four leagues from 
the capital. . . . 

. . . The three apostates still continued obstinate ; insomuch 
that the Father was forced to read publicly the sentence of excomm¬ 
unication .... This was the first instance of such a kind of severity 
practised in those countries. . . . (P. 469) . . . Unable to bear these 
taunts (of the people) any longer, after continuing six months in a 
state of rebellion, two of them came and threw themselves at the 
Father’s feet . . . and were again admitted into the number of the 
Faithful. As for the third, he persevered in his apostacy . . . 

Though this affair ended happily, yet the fatigues Father 
Bouchet had undergone on this occasion threw him into a fit 
of sickness, from which he was not well recovered, when I 
found him in Serrhinc, We stayed there but one day, and the 
next went to Aoor, which is but a short day’s journey from 
thence. When Father Bouchet first came into the Mission of 
Madura, about twelve years ago, the missionaries were under 
such fears, that they never entered the villages except at night; but 
...things are much altered for the better since that time. For we not 
only went into Aoor in open day; but the Christians of the neighbour¬ 
ing towns assembling together, received us with music and acclama¬ 
tions, a circumstance which drew tears of joy from my eyes... 

(P. 470).. .Aoor is certainly the most considerable Mission now in 
Madura, not only on account of its neighbourhood to the capital of the 
kimgdom, but also because there are twenty-nine churches dependent 
on it, in which arc computed upwards of thirty thousand Christians 
...Now there arc four churches for the higher castes ..Though these... 
arc built only of earth, and covered with straw, they yet are neat 
and finely embellished, and adorned within. But we earnestly wish 
to have one church (at least) of stone (P. 471) which may be equal 
to, or if possible surpass, the idol temples; but this can never happen 
except it please God to prompt some generous person in Europe to 
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furnish us with monies for that purpose. Such a building would 
contribute greatly to the advancement of our religion, if we may 
form a judgment of this matter from the success we met with in 
Aoor. 

At Father Bouchet's arrival there, it was a poor little village... 
...it is now become one of the most considerable towns in the king¬ 
dom ... 

(P. 473)...We have frequent alarms, and arc daily exposed to 
new persecutions. Since the little time that I have lived in Aoor, 
we were thrice going to fly, and live in the woods whither our most 
valuable things, that is, the church ornaments and our books, had 
been carried before. 

(P. 475J...Correspondence, by way of letter, this being rare, and 
very dilflcult to be carried on, for fear wc should discover ourselves 
to be Europeans, or raise some suspicion in the natives, were they to 
know that we have any concerns with the Portuguese, and other 
Europeans of the Coast; and, by that means, cause us to be 
persecuted, as has happened more than once. 

Chirangam is an island formed by the river Caveri, opposite to 
the city of Tricherapali, capital of the kingdom. It is one of the 
most famous places in all India. In it stands a temple surrounded 
with seven walls; and it is considered as the most holy temple in these 
parts . It is but a few years since the Christian religion began to take 
root in this island, and that Father Bouchet built a little church in it 
...The priests of the neighbouring temple have frequently endea¬ 
voured to burn this little edifice... 

About a year and a half ago. Father Simon Carvalho had the 
grief to see a fine church, built by him a little before demolished. It 
stood between the city of Tanjaour, and a famous idol temple .. 
(P. 476) In pulling down the church in question they were protected 
by a minister of state, whom they had bribed. 

Some time after, Father Bouchet, who was in Tricherapali, sent 
to invite me to go and spend some days with him. A few years since 
it was extremely difficult for the Fathers to get into that great city, 
and they were under perpetual apprehensions all the time they 
continued there; but ever since the prince has indulged Father 
Bouchet his protection, as was before observed, wc go thither 
publicly in the day-time; ever since which the guards who arc posted 
at the gates, so far from molesting us, salute us very respectfully. I 
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proccecded forward towards Father Bouchct's, and by that means 
had an opportunity of seeing a great part of the city, which appeared 
vastly populous, but ill-built, most of the houses being of earth, and 
covered with straw. It is not but there are persons rich enough, to 
raise strong handsome houses; but cither covetousness, or the fears 
are under of being thought rich, will not permit them to build these 
in a neater or more commodious manner. I found Father Bouchel 
in perfect health, and had the consolation to find a great number of 
zealous and fervent Christians with him. 

(P. 477.) At one of the extremities of Tricherapali, stands a 
church which Father Bouchet built on the ruins of a Pagod. The 
spot on which it is raised had formerly been given to the chief 
missionaries of Madura; but a war breaking out, as frequently 
happens in these countries, the Fathers were obliged to leave the city, 
and fly and conceal themselves in the woods. During their absence, an 
idolater seized upon the ground, and built a small temple upon it, 
which he filled with Pagods of all sizes. It is not many years since 
Father Bouchet was restored to the possession of that spot, on which 
occasion he obliged the priest of the idols to quit it. It was a spect¬ 
acle very glorious to our religion, and the same time v/orthy of com¬ 
passion, to see the needless pains, which the poor idol-priest in ques¬ 
tion took, whilst he was removing his gods. The Christians were 
urgent with him to quit the place; and, to make the greater despatch 
they themselves took the idols, and set them upon the ground with 
no great ceremony. By this means several were broken, on which 
occasion he himself would gather up the scattered fragments; weep¬ 
ing at the same time bitterly, but not daring to complain, since he 
only was forced out of a place which did not belong to, and had 
been usurped by, him. The temple was pulled down, and on its 
ruins church was built (P. 478) with a little house, which is the 
residence of the missionaries. 


Volume II 

(4) Letter of Father Martin to Father De Vxllette, Aoor, 1701 

(P. 282)... The evening before Ash Wednesday, I set out from 
Cormandel to go to my destined Mission. About midnight my disci¬ 
ples and I get to the bank of a river which we were to cross over; 
the night being exceedingly dark, we wandered into a part of the 
river, which was so very deep that we were up to the chin in 
water... 


Such missionaries as travel from the coasts inhabited by the 
Europeans arc obliged to set out in night to prevent their being seen 
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by the Heathens, who would reproach them with being Pranguis or 
Europeans; a circumstance which would make us contemptible in 
their eyes, and raise in them an insurmountable aversion to our 
religion. 

After travelling some time, I spent the remainder of the night in 
a ruined house, standing at the entrance of a village. The cold which 
seized me, as I crosed the river, threw me into a fever, which very much 
alarmed the Christians, my companions. I wanted a little fire to be 
lighted; but we did not dare to make any, for fear of drawing the 
Heathens to our hut, as they thereby would have discovered me to 
be an European. For this reason, I set out again two hours before 
day and travelled a considerable way, which fatigued me 
prodigiously. 

(P. 283).About evening four or five persons appeared at our 

right and were advancing towards us as fast as possible. As this 
whole country is infested with thieves, we thought of nothing but an 
attack; but our fears were soon removed, the people being Christians, 
who were making the utmost haste, only to beseech me to prepare 
for death a Christian woman who was expiring ..It would have been 
dangerous to enter the village, as the greatest part of its inhabitants 
were idolaters and enemies to the Christian name...Preparing her for 
death, I continued my journey towards Goottour. 

I arrived thither about noon, and found a Portuguese Jesuit 
Father Bertholdi, who labours in that Mission with a zeal much 

superior to his natural strength. (P. 284). This is a danger 

(cobras —Xalla Pomboo) we were often exposed to, in the Mission of 
Madura. 

(P. 285) I stayed but half a day in Coottour, and set out from, 
thence next day. I passed through the settlement, where two 
months before, in ray journey to Pondichcri, I had baptized two 
children and a grown person who was dying. Four or five of the 
most fervent converts in this settlement accompanied me to another 
(colony) called Kokeri in its neighbourhood. 

As I was extremely desirous of arriving with all the diligence 
possible at Coonampaty, the seat of my new Mission, I left Father 
Dias much sooner than I would willingly have done. I made such 
haste that I arrived pretty early next day on the banks of the 
Color^n which, at certain seasons of the year, is one of the largest 
and most rapid rivers that can be seen; but at others, sinks to almost 

31 
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a brook. When I crossed it, the only discourse was on the famous 
victory the Talavai (the Prince or Governor-General of Trichino- 
poly) had gained just before over the king of Tanjour’s forces, and 
which had like to have proved the disgrace of that prince's first 
minister, one of the most cruel persecutors of our holy religion. The 
following particulars were told me on that occasion. The expedients 
which this minister employed, in order to save himself will inform 
you of his character, and what we may justly fear from so artful an 
enemy. 

(P. 286) The Talavai was encamped on the north shore of the 
river to secure his kingdom from the army of Tanjaour, which made 
dreadful havoc in every part of the country; but all this efforts could 
not check the incursions of an enemy whose cavalry was much more 
numerous than his. He therefore imagined that the safest course 
would be to make a diversion; whereupon he resolved to cross the 
river, whose waters were very much fallen, and carried terror even 
to the kingdom of Tanjaour. This he did so secretly that the ene¬ 
mies did not know of his crossing till they saw his troops spread on 
the other side of the river, and going to pierce into the heart of the 
kingdom, which was defenceless. This unexpected crossing quite 
disconcerted the army of Tanjaour, whose only refuge was to cross the 
river also, to defend their country. This they resolved, but unhap¬ 
pily made an ill-choice of the ford; not to mention that the rains, 
which were lately fallen on the mountains of Malabar, where the 
source of that river lies, had swelled it to such a degree at the time 
that the army of Tanjaour was attempting to cross, that several, 
both horse and foot, were carried away by the stream. The Talavai 
observing the disorder they were in, fell upon them and easily broke 
them. This was not so much a battle as a flight, and the whole 
army of Tanjaour was routed. After this complete victory, the 
greatest part of the kingdom of Tanjaour was laid waste. 

The king, exasperated at his being overcome by a nation, who 
were accustomed to submit, very much suspected his Prime Minister 
Balogi, or as others term him Vagogi-Pandiden, either of negligence 
or treachery. The grandees, who hated him, had vowed his destruc¬ 
tion ; and declared that the ill-success of this war was entirely to 
him. But Balogi, fearless of the machinations which were (P. 287) 
carrying on against him, waited secretly upon the king. *My liege,' 
says he, with an undaunted tone of voice, T will voluntarily surrender 
myself in order to have my head chopped off, if in a week I don't 
conclude a peace with your enemy.* (Lit ,—* I myself will bring my 
head upon a scaffold '). The time he desired was very short and the 
king indulged it. 
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Immediately this subtle minister sent his secretaries to the 
principal traders of the city and places adjacent, commanding every 
one of them to lend him a considerable sum of money, upon pain of 
forfeiting all their possessions. He drew whatever sums he could from 
his relations and friends ; and even took a large sum of money which 
ought to have been put into the king's treasury. Finally, in less than 
four days, he amassed near 500,000 crowns, which he instantly 
employed in order to win over the Queen of Ticherapaly ; to bribe 
most of the members of her council | and, above all, to gain the 
Talavai’s father, a man who loved money inordinately. He 
managed matters so dexterously that, before the week was expired, a 
peace was concluded (even without the privity of the Talavai) in 
Ticherapaly with the king ofTanjaour. Thus the vanquished prince 
gave law to the victor, and the minister regained his monarch's 
favour, by which means his power became more absolute than ever. 
The only use he afterwasds made of it was to ruin most of the 
grandees, and make the Chrstians suffer a cruel persecution. 

.I at last arrived, after a variety of fatigues, at Goonampaty, 

formerly one of the most flourishing churches of the Mission, but now 
almost ruined by (P. 288) the different contests and perpetual wars 
of the lords who inhabit these forests. This church, for three years, 
has been superintended by Father Carvalho, who, notwithstanding his 
ill-health, reaps an extraordinary harvest. 

The little rain which fell the year before, the violent heat felt in 
March, and the multitude of Christians who come to Coonampaty 
had drained a great part of the pond which is the only place were 
these people can be furnished with water. For this reason I resolved 
to go to Elacoorrichy, but was prevented by a persecution then 
raised against the Christians of Cottoor. 

The persecution which broke out against the Christians of Cottoor 
detained me in Coonampaty- 

(P. 289) . But now the reservoir of Coonampaty being entirely 
drained, I resolved to retire to Elacoorrichy ; but thought to travel, 
first to Aour in order to (P. 290) confer with the missionaries, on 
certain particulars which gave me some uneasiness. . . . 

(P. 293) I set out from thence for Elacoorrichy. In this 
journey the first settlement I came to in this country is Nandavana- 
paty, where formerly was a very beautiful church, and a flourishing 
colony of Christians. The church was destroyed during the war, but 
not all the Christians. 
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After travelling some days in the forests, I arrived at the banks 
of the Coloran which I crossed with no great difficulty. I afterwards 
travelled by the riverside and came to a small wood ... (P. 294). I 
travelled forward still along the banks of the Coloran, and arrived 
about noon at Elacoorrichy. 

The very evening of my arrival, a messenger brought word from 
Coottoor (in French Couttour) that Father Bertholdi was very ill 
there of a violent defluxion which was fallen on his eyes and cars, 
occasioned by the hardships he had suffered during a month's 
imprisonment. I set out instantly to give him all the assistance in 
my power. It was a very beautiful moonlight night; but we were 
obliged to travel continually through woods ; and my guides mistook 

the way so often that I did not reach Coottoor before morning. 

(P.295).I came very seasonably to his aid.In three day's 

time he was quite freed from all pains. As he no longer wanted my 
assistance, I resolved to return to Elacoorrichy where my presence 
was necessary. 

I passed through several villages, of which these forests are full, 
but had the grief to find that the name of the Lord was quite un¬ 
known in them, for want of catechists_ (P. 296) there arc fourteen 

in my district, whereas fifty would not be sufficient. 

(P.297) There was scarce one Christian Chootre (Shootre) or 
honourable family in Elacoorrichy, nor in any of the adjacent (P.298) 
settlements, which consisted almost wholly of Parias.No circum¬ 

stance contributes more to defeat our endeavours with regard to the 
higher castes than the ideas of Parianism annexed by them to our 
holy religion. The harvest was abundant in another settlement about 
a league westward from Elacoorrichy. 

The Nababe (The General and Governor of a Province) of 
Carnata, which had been conquered by the Great Mogul, resolved to 
extort, by violent methods, the tribute which the Chilianekan refused 
to pay. Immediately a rumour prevailed that the Mogul’s forces 
were already entered into the territories of the prince 
of Arieloor, brother to the prince of Elacoorrichy. Our Christians 

were seized with a panic and dispersed in an instant. 

(P. 299).Some even without saying a word to me were 

taking down the church ornaments and carrying them to the most 

solitary part of the forest.all flying from the settlement with the 

utmost speed.The very next day I sent to inform all those 

Christians who had fled across the Coloran that there was no manner 
of danger, upon which they all flocked to my church. 
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I was Still in Elacoorrichy, about the middle of May, the season 
when the winds begin to blow exceedingly hard. They then arc 
violent and raise such thick clouds of dust as darken the sun, and 

sometimes hide it from us four or five days.At this time it is 

scarce possible for any one to go westward (P. 300) whence the 
storm comes 

These high winds arc the forerunners of the abundant rains 
which fall on the Western Coast of India, and on the mountains of 
Malabar ; and they give rise to the Goloran which flows throughout 
the kingdoms of Maissoor, Madura, Tanjaour and Choren- 
Mandalam, and gives them fertility. The Indians expect these rains 
as impatiently as the Egyptians did the inundation of the Nile. 

It was thought the river would rise that year before the ordinary 
season, because the winds had begun to blow much earlier than the 
preceding years. My design was to set out from Elacoorrichy the 
instant the waters should appear in the river, in order to travel 
southward into a province where neither missionary nor catechist 
were ever seen. But it was to no purpose the winds blew, the river 
continuing still dry so that the inhabitants dreaded a general famine. 

Nevertheless, the rains had fallen in the usual season; and the 
waters which rush from the mountains would have entered the 
Coloran sooner than ordinary, had not the king of Maissoor stopped 
their course by a prodigious mole he raised and which extended the 
whole breadth of the cannal. His design was to turn off the waters 
by the bank in order that these flowing into the canals dug by him 
might refresh his dominions. But while he thus resolved to make his 
own lands fruitful and thereby increase his revenues, he was going 
to ruin the two neighbouring kingdoms, those of Madura and 
Tanjaour. The waters would not have begun to rise there before 
the end of July, and the canal would have been dry by the middle of 
September. 

(P. 301) The two princes, zealous for the welfare of their 
respective kingdoms, were exasperated at this attempt; upon which 
they united against the common enemy in order to oblige him, by 
force of arms, to destroy a mole which did them such vast prejudice. 
They were making great preparations for this purpose when the river 
Coloran revenged (as was the phrase here) the affront which had 
been put upon its waters, by captivating them in the manner the 
prince in question had done. During the time the rains descended 
but moderately on the mountains, the mole stood, and the waters 
flowed gently into the canals dug for that purpose ; but the instant 
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they fell abundantly, the river swelled to such a degree that it broke 
the mole and dragged it impetuously along. In this manner the 
prince of Maissoor, after putting himself to a great expense, was 
frustrated, in an instant, of the immense riches which he had 
hoped to gain. 

It was not long before the channel was full, which gave the 
inhabitants the greater joy as they expected an absolute famine.. 

The Goloran being still fordable, I crossed it with all diligence 
possible to get to Coonampaty ; and there wait a favourable opport¬ 
unity of travelling to Tanjour. The Christian faith is cruelly 
persecuted in this kingdom. . . . 


(5) Litter of Father Martin to Father De Villette. 

Marava, in the Mission — Madura, 8th November 1709. 

(P. 408) It is now going of ten years that I have been endeav¬ 
ouring to plant the Christian religion in Madura- The harvest has 
been exceedingly abundant this year, and my sufferings greater ; and 
indeed, the soil is very fruitful in such. Marava is a great kingdom, 
tributary to that of Madura. However, the monarch who governs 
it is only nominally so; his troops being sufficient to make head 
agaist those of the king of Madura, should the latter pretend to claim 
the tribute by force of arms. The king of Marava reigns with 
absolute sway, and several princes are subject to him, all whom he 
dispossesses of their dominions at pleasure. 

The king of Marava is the only prince among all those reigning 
in the wide-extended Mission of Madura, who has shed the blood of 
the missionaries. Famine and diseases have made dreadful havoc in 
this country, a circumstance which very much increased my toils ; the 
number of the sick and dying being so great that I had scarce a 
moment's rest. 

Nothing is more common than robberies and murders especially 
in the district. 

(P. 409) I set out next day for another place where my presence 
was more necessary. Immediately after my arrival, my hut and the 
little church were surrounded by fifteen thieves .... 

I could stay with them but two days, being wanted in a country 
at a considerable distance from that in question, a great number of 
whose inhabitants were sick .... 
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(P. 410) I therefore set out with the design of advancing still 
farther into the Country of the Robbers; for so the quarter is called 
which I am now visiting. 

... It is certain these Indians observe the law of retaliation very 
strictly. If there happens to be a quarrel, and one of the parties 
pulls his own eye out, or is guilty of suicide, the other party must 
inflict the like panishment upon himself, or on some of his 
relations .... 

(P. 411) This cruelty extends to their own children. 

(P. 413) .... These robbers arc absolute masters of this whole 
country, and pay no kind of tribute or tax to the prince. They come 
out of their forests every night, being about five or six hundred in 
number;* and then go and plunder the habitations or villages subject 
to him. His endeavours to check them have hitherto proved 
ineffectual. About five or six years since, he marched out all his troops 
to oppose them, and advanced as far as their forests; when making a 
great havoc of these rebels he built a fortress, in which he left a 
strong garrison to curb them. However, they soon shook off his 
yoke; for, assembling together about a year after the expedition in 
question, they took the fortress by surprise, razed it, put all the 
garrison to the sword, and possessed themselves of the whole 
country. 

From that time they have been the terror of the whole district. 
(P. 414) It is said that these wretches have laid waste upwards of 
five hundred considerable settlements this year. 

Though it is scarce possible for the Christian faith to spread 
very much in a country where such detestable customs prevail, I yet 
have converted a considerable number of the natives, particularly in 

Velleoor, signifying in the Indian language, the White Settlement. 

Within these few years, war, famine, and sickness have made dreadful 
havoc in every part of this country. . . . 




APPENDIX C 


John Nieuhoff, Voyages and Travels into Brasil and 
East Indies 

Volume II 

(P. 265) To the east, it (the kingdom of Travankoor) borders 
upon the kingdom of Madura .... Kalkolang is a very large city... 
upon the confines of the Nayk* of Madure. (It) is the chief residence 
of the king who constantly keeps a garrison of ten thousand Negros 
(Nayars) here, to secure it against the Nayk of Madure, whose power 
is much dreaded here. 

.The king (of Travankoor) is by some styled the Great King, 

because he possesses larger territories than any other of the Malabar 
kings. He is served in great state and maintains abundance of 
commanders whom they call Mandigals and many councillors called 
Pullas (Effuviffil Pillamdr), Some ascribe to him a superiority over 
neighbouring princes, but of this I am convinced to the contrary by 
my own experience ; it is true they reverence him as a potent kingi 
but pay him no obedience. Others will have him to be a vassal of 
the king of Narasingha. 

The Seven Sea-^ports of Madure 

1. Toutekoriin (Tuticorin), the chief among the sea-ports of the 
coast of Madure; others arc—2. Mannapara, 3. Alendale, 
4. Wiranypatnam, 5. Pommekiel, 6. Baypaer or Vaypaer, and 
7. Bempaer. All these villages are adorned with stately churches, 
built by the Portuguese, especially those of Mannapara and Bempaer ; 
bus arc now in a decaying condition since the Portuguese have been 
chased thence. Some of the Romish priests now and then come to 
say Mass in the neighbouring villages, whither the people flock in 
great numbers, though, to speak truth, they are more Heathens than 
Christians. Toutekoriin consumes yearly abundance of foreign 

*Thc word Nayak is spelt sometimes Nayk and frequently Ncyk; the former form, 
however, is retained here throughout. 
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commodities, by reason of the great numbers of inhabitants living 
along this coast, who must be provided from abroad with most things 
they stand in need of. Toutekoriin is an open place but beautified 
with stately stone buildings. It has three large churches built by the 
Portuguese, which are to be seen at a great distance at sea, the 
country round about being flat and low. In one of these the 
Reformed exercise their religious worship, besides which the convent 
of the Franciscans is lately fitted up for the same use. 

(P. 294) The Dutch East India Company have a factory here, 
managed by a merchant as Chief Governor ; by a factor as his 
Deputy ; two or three Assistants and a Military Officer under whose 
command are some soldiers, but the Nayk of Madure will not allow 
them to erect any fortifications. During my stay here, I began to 
erect a brick-wall round the garden, but finding the Jentyves to look 
with a jealous eye upon it, I desisted ; yet I took care to repair the 
house of the Company and set their flag on the top of it which might 
be seen a good way at sea. 

This place was taken by the Dutch from the Portuguese (in 1650) 
without much resistance. In the road of Toutekoriin is good 
anchorage at five fathom water in a sandy bottom. 

Three small leagues from Toutekoriin near the rocks of 
Remanakor, not far from the kingdom of Narasingha, lies the village 
of Punikael, where the Portuguese formerly had a fort and a garrison 
of forty men. Two leagues from thence there was a Pagan temple of 
the Bramens called Trichanduri, against which and the priests thereof 
the Portuguese would frequently utter very injurious words, which 
so exasperated the inhabitants that they entered into a league with 
their neighbours, viz., the Badagas of Narasingha, in order to drive 
the Cristians thence. Accordingly, having with a great deal of 
secrecy, got together a body of 6,000 men and received certain 
intelligence that the Portuguese in the fort were but ill provided with 
gun-powder (the chief terror of these barbarians) they marched 
directly to Punikael. The Portuguese, being not a little surprised at 
so unexpected a fight, were put to the greatest nonplus, that could 
be, being in want of ammunition, and no great account being to be 
made upon the Parvas (the Christian inhabitants) as being not trained 
up to military affairs, but living upon fishing and swimming. These 
being sensible of their inability to resist the enemy, no sooner heard o, 
his approach, but they began to betake themselves with their 
movables to their boats, which lay near the shore, which the Badagas 
endeavouring to prevent, some retired to unpassablc places, others to 
the sea-side, whilst others were exposed to the mercy of the enemy, 
32 
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and, with most dreadful outcries, implored the assistance of the 
Portuguese in the fort. (Anthony Kriminalis showed much bravery 
in rescuing the Parvas, but he was murdered by the Badagas, among 
whom there were Muhammadans also.) 

Not far from Punikael or Pommekael lies a great village called 
Putanam and so further up the coast Bembar or Bempaer, Kalekure, 
Beadal, Nianankor or rather Remanakoris, and Kanhameira. Next 
you see Negapatam, the first frontier of the coast of Coromandel, but 
one of the chiefest towns of this coast is Periapatan, situated near the 
rocks of Romanankoris, being the capital city of the Maravas 
(P. 295) who inhabit the mountains, a barbarous generation living 
only upon robbing. The Jesuits that formerly belonged to the church 
of Periapatan did endeavour to reclaim them in some measure from 
their barbarity, but most of them soon returned to their old way of 
living. There is another village seated on the other side of the rocks 
of Romanankoris, directly opposite to Negapatam, the inhabitants of 
which are all Christians. All along the sea-coast are about thirty 
villages, among which, besides the before mentioned, are the chiefest; 
Trichandar or Trekandar, Katlegrande and Cherakalle. 

Manners and Customs 

The inhabitants of those places are very black and strong. They 
are deceitful and cunning, make but little account of their wives, but 
generally keep two or three harlots, by whom they have sometimes 
sixteen or eighteen children. The men wear nothing but a single 
piece of calico, wrapt about their middle, and another piece about 
their head which they call Romare. The ordinary women commonly 
wear painted calico, those of fashion are adorned with gold rings and 
bracelets when they are abroad, but are very nasty at home. They 
tie their hair up in a truss behind like those of Malabar, for the rest 
they have good features. They live upon meat and rice, but drink 
nothing but water, which they are fain to fetch half a league from 
the sea-shore. They live by pearl-fishing and catching of fish, by 
weaving and shipping, there being some who drive a considerable 
trade with the painted calicos, to Kalpentien, Kolamba, and the 
Malabar coast. They have abundance of calico and linen weavers 
here, and great numbers of people are employed in painting of 
calicos, which they do very artificially. This trade was in great 
request whilst I was here, because I used to give all imaginable 
encouragement to them. 

Government 

The inhabitants arc geverned by judges of their own, who arc 
chosen every year by the Chief Director of the Dutch Company 
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there, whom they style the Captain of the Seven Sea-ports. Each 
village has the privilege to propose four, out of which the Captain 
chooses two, who swear fealty to the Company ; all civil causes arc 
transacted in their respective villages, but criminal matters are 
decided at Toutekoriin in the Council of Nine, whereof the Captain 
is President. The remaining Portuguese pay no taxes to the Dutch 
Company, but to the Nayk of Madure ; however, this tax is paid 
with the approbation of the Chief Director, who allots everyone his 
share according to his substance. Those who are backward in their 
payment must expect speedy execution, which is done by the soldiers 
of the Nayk and causes frequent quarrels betwixt the inhabitants and 
the soldiers as it happened in my time. Then, the Nayk peremptorily 
demanding the tax from the Parvas, which they were not able to pay, 
I sent to him a sergeant with some soldiers, to desire that he would 
send a commissioner, with whom they might treat, and obtain some 
time for the payment thereof, upon which the Nayk having sent one 
of his great officers with a body of horse, I remonstrated to him the 
impossibility of the matter, telling him that the seven sea-ports were 
willing to make a present of two silver dishes filled with ducats to his 
master, which was well accounted of, and the Nayk as a token of his 
satisfaction, sent me a scarf richly embroidered with gold. These 
seven sea-ports were formerly (before the Portuguese fleets appeared 
in these parts) under the government of the King of Marten, a vassal 
of the Queen of Tengausy, unto whom they were forced to pay many 
taxes ; at which time the Parvas lived deeper in the country, and 
used to serve in the wars to such princes as would pay them best. 

One time a certain Parvas happening to fall out with some 
Moors, these cut off his nose and ears, which so exasperared the 
Parvas that they resolved to take up arms and to revenge the quarrel 
of their countrymen. To begin the fray they took one of the Moorish 
merchants prisoners; whose nose and ears they likewise cut off and 
so sent him home. Hereupon the Moors having assembled a body of 
30,000 men, they marched to and pitched their tents near Toutekoriin. 
On the other hand, the Parvas were not above 5,000 men and well 
armed, and trusting more to their bravery than number, fell upon the 
Moors so courageously, that they made them quit the field, with the 
slaughter of 7,000 of their men, a great number of them being forced 
to the sea-shore, saved themselves in boats, but were scarce got to 
sea when, by a strong tempest from the South-West, they were so 
dispersed that no news was ever heard of them since. After this 
(P. 296) victory the Parvas, having made themselves masters 
of these sea-ports, came to a composition with the Queen, promising 
to pay her the same taxes as the Moors had done, which being 
impossible for them to perform, this proved the occasion of unspeak- 
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able miseries ; some of them being imprisoned, for want of payment, 
others sold for slaves to that degree that at last they resolved to shake 
off the yoke, cost it what it would. The Portuguese who (in) 1490 
appeared first thereabouts with their ships from Cochin, having at 
that time traded there for forty years before and consequently their 
strength at sea being not unknown to the Parvas, they sent their 
deputies to Cochin to implore their protection and to promise their 
obedience and that they were ready to embrace the Christian faith. 
The Portuguese willing to improve this opportunity came with their 
fleet (in) 1533 on that coast, and having made themselvs masters of 
the sea-port towns, the Parvas received baptism all on one day. 
However, they met with great opposition afterwards from those on 
the coasts of Coromandel and Malabar, encouraged underhand by 
the Parvas, till at last matters were adjusted thus, that the Portuguese 
should remain masters of the coast, that the Parvas should pay them 
a certain annual tri])ute, according to their ability, and that all the 
chief men of that coast should have their share in the pearl-fishing, 
which was to l^e performed on a certain day. After all, the Nayk of 
Madura, having found means to get into the possession of this 
country, left the Portuguese in the full possession of their jurisdiction 
over the Parvas, and of the free exercise of their religion in which 
stale it continued till the year 1630, when the King of Portugal 
having sent thither a governor to clip the wings of the Romish clergy, 
who were grown too powerful there, this occasioned new troubles* 
For the Parvas being a zealous kind of people and for the most part 
at the devotion of the priests, they were divided into two factions, 
during which intestine commotions the clergy did not forget to 
improve their authority and to enrich themselves at the expense of 
their flock, but the Jentyves or Pagans also began to increase to such 
a degree, that being become formidable to the Parvas they often 
forced them to shelter themselves against their forces in the nigh- 
bouring islands. Since that time the Parvas acknowledged the 
jurisdiction of the Portuguese governor. Each village has two judges 
who are changed every year; they keep courts twice a week, and in 
conjunction with the Petangiins (who are hereditary officers) decide 
all controversies of less moment. They raise the taxes and arc 
accountable once a year to the people for all their transactions. 
Whilst the Portuguese were masters here, the Jentyves durst not exact 
more taxes from the Parvas than was agreed for, unless they would 
see them go with wife and children to the neighbouring islands, from 
whence they did not return till they had obtained some considerable 
abatement. But of late years the Parvas having left off that custom, 
the Jentyves improve it to their advantage, and force them to pay 
three times as much as they used to do formerly. 
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The kingdom of the Nayk of Madure, under whose jurisdiction the 
seven before-mentioned sea-ports are, borders to the west upon the 
kingdom of Travankoor, to the cast upon the sea, and to the north¬ 
west upon the country of the Nayk of Tanjaor orTanjauwcr, betwixt 
the coast of Malabar near the Cape Comorin and Coromandel; its 
whole extent being along the whole eastern gulf or coast opposite to 
Ceylon from the Gape Comorin (where the coast of Malabar ends) to 
the town of Bempaer or the river Ulton, a tract of seventy-five 
leagues in length and thirty in breadth. The sea-shore, commonly 
called the Pearl-Coast from the many pearl banks that are here¬ 
abouts, extends from south to north in length, and in some places 
about half a league deep into the country. The capital city and 
ordinary residence of the Nayk is Madure, five days' journey to the 
north of Koylang ; being adorned with many magnificent pagodes or 
pagan temples, which have very high turrets gilt on the top. Along 
the coast of Madure neither grass or herb or plant is to be seen except 
thistles and house-leek ; it having been found by experience that the 
coco trees would not thrive here no more than several other Indian 
trees. Notwithstanding which, they are sufficiently provided with 
all manner of necessaries from the circumjacent country, as well as 
from abroad by way of Toutekoriin. The sea-shore abounds in 
hares and partridges, the first of which resemble our rabbits, their 
flesh being tough, yet in taste (P. 297) like our hares. The flesh of 
the partridge, which have red legs and round bills here, is of an 

agreeable taste. They have here mice as big as cats .which fight 

and bite like dogs.They will dig underneath the doors and do 

considerable mischief to the merchandise in the warehouses. This 
country also produces serpents and divers other sorts of venomous 
creatures. In October, November and December, the western winds 
blow with such violence the sand from the adjacent mountains to the 
shore, that you are not able to open your eyes. Much rain falls 
deeper in the country, and near the Gape Comorin, but never at 
Toutekoriin^ instead of which a thaw falls every night, which is very 
cold.The winds sometimes fblow) as if out of a fiery furance. 

The Nayk of the kingdom of Madure is master of several 
considerable countries, each of which are governed by a peculiar 
Governor, besides which there is one Governor-General, who has the 
chief management of the whole kingdom ; who ruled all our time the 
country was called Boomalapalles, Besides the Governors, each 
village has two judges, who are much respected by the inhabitants. 
The Nayk, to secure himself of the fidelity of his Governors, detains 
always their wives and children in a certain castle called Zwela 
Baddy, about seven leagues from Madure, under the guard of 300 
eunuchs ; neither are the husbands permitted to sec them without 
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peculiar licence from the Nayk, and are obliged to depart again in 
two or three days. Some to avoid this inconvenience content them¬ 
selves with harlots. Most of the inhabitants of the country of 
Madure are Jentyves (by some they are called Badagas) though some 
of them have been converted to the Romish faith by the Portuguese. 
The Jentyves are accounted good soldiers, yet are much inferior to 
the Malabars ; witness, the wars the Nayk of Tanigos, though much 
inferior in power, wages against them. 

There are three Nayks in this part of the Indies, viz , the Nayk 
of Madure, the Nayk of Tanjaor, by the Dutch called Tanjouwer and 
sometimes Teaver, and the Nayk of Gingi, otherwise called Chengier. 
The word Nayk, Neyk or Najcka signifies as much as a governor, 
vassal or viceroy, their predecessors having in ancient times been only 
governors of those countries they are now possessed of, under the 
jurisdiction of the kings of Vidia Najar, Bisnagar or Narasingha; 
but having revolted against their liege-lord, each of them assumed 
the royal power and title. The Nayk of Madure had been for a 
considerable time in war with the Nayk of Tanjaor and taken many 
places from him ; at my time the war was renewed with more vigour 
than ever ; and the Nayk of Tanjaor having gathered a great army 
attacked the Nayk of Madure so briskly that he took from him in a 
few days all the places he had conquered from him before. The 
army of the Nayk of Madure being much dishertened by the victories 
of their enemies, the Madure sent to me to Koylang his chief governor 
desiring assistance from the Company ] but, as it was not our interest 
to engage on any side, I excused it as handsomely as 1 could. 
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Inscriptions Chronologically Arranged. 

N* B. —The equated A. D. dates, on which this chronological 
arrangement is based, are those of the Madras Department of 
Epigraphy and of the other publications referred to, unless otherwise 
indicated. 

1. 1475.—Tamil; Manmatha, Dhanus; Chidambaram; gift by 

purchase of some godowns by a certain Nagama 
Nayaka. (331 of 1913,) 

2. 1482.—Tamil ; Subhakrit; Tittagudi (Vriddhachalam, South 

Arcot) ; a dispute between two factions in the village 
which lasted for several years and was settled by the 
agent of Nagama Nayaka. (6 of 1903.) 

3. 1483.—Grantha and Tamil; S S. 1404 expired, Subhakrit 

current ; Virinchipuram (Vellore, North Arcot), Sajuva 
NarasimhadSva ; gift to the deity by Nagama Nayaka. 
(48 of 1887 ; South Indian Inscriptions, I, p. 132, No. 119.) 

4. 1484.—Tamil ; iS.S. 1406, Saumya (1489) ; Tirukkachchur 

(Chingleput) ; Nafrajsingaraya ; foundation of a village 
by a private individual for the merit of the king, and 
Nagama Nayaka, the foremost of his servants 
(Mudarppavadai?) ; tax on Kaikkolars 2 iiid other weavers, 
and on other professional classes in the village (quarter 
pa(iam per month on each loom). (318 of 1909; Af. E. R,* 
1910, p. 113.) 

5. 1518.—Tamil • S.S. 1440, i^vara ;Tirupullatji—Darbha^ayanam 

—(Ramnad) ; a damaged record of Mahabali 
Vaijadaraya Nayakkar. (113 of 1903.) 

6. 1519.—Granta ; S. S. 1441, Pramathin ; Anaimalai (Madura); 

Krishna Raya ; mentions a certain Madhura- 
RamanStha as his agent, and Timmabhupa as his 
door-keeper. (455 of 1906.) 
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7. 1528.—Tamil; ^.S. 14(66), (Vija)ya (1533), TirupulUoi; a 

damaged record of Sundarattoju^laiyar Mahavali- 
Vaitjadarayar. (109 of 1903). 

8. 1530.—Tamil ; S S. 1452, Manmatha (1535) ; Kaiaiyarkovil 

(Sivaganga, Ramnad): gift of land by Sundara- 
ttoju^aiyar Mavali-Vagadarayar. (585 of 1902.) 

9. 1532.—Tamil ;S.S. 1454, Hevilambi (1537); KaJaiySrkovil ; 

gift of land by Mavali-Vat^adarayar. (587 of 1902.) 

10. 1532.—K. A. 707 ; Tiriika|ur (Srivaikuntham, Tinnevelly) ; 

Marttan^a Varman ; his grant to the temple. (Sewell, 
I. pp. 313.4.) 

1 1. 1533.—Tamil ; S. S. 145 (5), Manmatha (1535) ; Devipattaipam 

(Ramnad) ; an incomplete record of Sundarattoju^aiya 
Mahabali-Vaijadarayar. (121 of 1903.) 

12. 1533.-l5. S. 1455, Sobhagrit, Makara, New Moon Day (1543) ; 

Madura J a private document drawn up between two 
brothers after a dispute as to who was the elder. The 
younger, Sinna Va^ava^a Tummi^i Nayakkar, having 
been declared in an assembly consisting of 18 K5^angi 
Nayakkars and Polegars that he was junior, the elder 
Ramaraya TummiSi Nayakkar granted him some lands. 
He calls himself the head of Sillavars, and assumes 
great titles as the king of Vanga, etc. (^S*. C. P., No. 27; 
Burgess, pp. 107-8, No. 20.) 

13. 1535.—Tamil; S.S. 1457 expired, Parabhava f 1546); Kajakkadu 

(Nanguneri, Tinnevelly).- (Sa)da5ivadeva-Maharaya; 
mentions Ramappa Nayaka, the agent of Vitthaladeva. 
The king is said to have conquered the Musalmans, 
subdued all countries, and levied tribute from Ceylon 
(129 of 1905 ; M. F, It, 1905, p. 60.) 

14. 1535.—Tamil; S. S. 1457, Jaya; Tiruppattur (Ramnad); 

Virapratapa A(chyu)tadeva-Maharaya; bis gift of the 
village of Varaguijaputtur for the merit of Visvanatha 
Nayakkar, the son of Nagama Nayakkar, and an 
officer of the king. (113 of 1908, M. E. R, 1909, p. 119 ) 

15. 1535.—Grantha and Tamil; S. S. 1457, Manmatha: Tenka^i 

(Sankaranayinarkovil, Tinnevelly) ; Pan^ya Jatilavar- 
man alias Perumal Kula^ekharadeva Irandakala> 
me^lutta, who ‘revived the old time', with the usual 
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birudas of the later Pan^yas; his damaged record of gift 
of land. (525 of 1909.) 

16. 1537—Tamil, S. S. 1459 expired, K. A. 71 (3), Hemalamba ; 

Tirukkurungu^i (Nanguneri, Tinnevelly); Virapratapa 
Sada^iva Maharaja; gift of the village of Pujiyurk- 
kurichchi in Nat^attuppokku, a district of the Tiruva^i- 
de^am, by the son of Aij^tan Basavai;^i}a Nayakkar who 
was an officer of the Mahdmandaliivara Rajadhiraja 
Vittilaraja. (6 of Appendix A, 1906.) 

17. 1537.—Sanskrit and Kanarose; S. S. 1459, Hema]ambi, 
("ISthOct.) Karttika 12. Monday; Lepakshi (Hindupur, Ananta- 

pur) : Virapratapa fA^chyutadeva-Maharaya ; his 
grant of two villages to the temple of VirgSvara in the 
presence of Vi^thale^vara on the Tungabhadra river. 
(572 of 1912.) 

18. 1538.—Tamil; S. S. (14)60 -expired, Vijambi; Tiruppattur 

(Ramnad) ; Virapratapa Achyutadeva-Maharaya ; gift 
of land for his merit by Periya Ramappa Nayakkar to 
the Bhairava shrine. (121 of 1908.) 

19. 1538.—S. S. 1460, Nandana (1532); AvanaSi ('Coimbatore); 

Achyuta Raya ; Singa^a U^aiyar's grant to Avana^i- 
lingam treasury of half a veli of land, and the digging 
of a tank called Sellanga Samudram. (/. Af. P.> 
I, p. 523.) 

20. 1542.—Tamil; 5. S. 1464, Plava, Purat^adi 10 ; Tirukkajakku^i 

(Tiruppattur, Ramnad); gift of land to the temple for 
the merit of a certain Periya Ramappa Nayaka. 
(65 of 1916.) 

21. 1543.—"Tamil ; S. 1465, Sobhakrit, Karkataka, RShiiji, 

Thursday; Kugaiyur (Kallakurichchi, South Arcot) • 
remission of certain taxes for worship {Mahdpuja) in the 
temple for the prosperity of ViSvanatha-Nayaka by his 
officers. (99 of 1918.) 

22. 1545.—Tamil ; 2. S. 1466 expired, KrBdhin; Tiruvi^aimarudur 

(Kumbhakonam, Tanjore); SadaSivadSva-Maharaya ; 
gift of two villages by Ramaraja Vitthaladeva, 
Maharaja. (140 of 1895.; 

23. 1546.—Tamil; iS. S. 1467 expired, Vi4vavasu, Dhanus, Thursday; 

Kondagai (Kuntipura)—(Sivaganga, Ramnad) ; Sada- 
^ivarayar ; in the presence of VUvanatha Nayakkar, the 
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best skilled in putting down disputes, Timraappa 
Nayakkar, the King's agent, settled some disputes 
between the two sections of the inhabitants of 
Kondagai. (Burgess, pp. 108-9, No. 21.j 

24. 1546.—Grantha and Sanskrit; S. S. 1468, Parabhava, K. Y. 

4447 (for 4647); Madura; the genealogy of the 
Mahamandalesvara Ramaraja-Tirumalaraya-Maharaja. 
(510 of 1907.) 

25. 1546.—Tamil; 5. S. 1468, Parabhava, Vri^chika, Tiruvo^am, 

Friday; Devikapuram (Arni, North Arcot) ; Sada- 
^ivadeva-Maharaya; gift of ghee to the temple by 
^^urappa-Nayaka for the merit of Krish9a(ppa)-Nayaka. 
(391 of 1912.) 

26. 1547.—Tamil * K.A. 722 ; Suchindram (Travancore) ; Bhutala- 

vira-Ramavarman; his gift of land for offerings on the 
birth-day of VitthaleSvara-maharaja. (64 of 1896.) 

27. 1547.—Grantha and Tamil; S. S. 1469, Plavanga ; Karivalam- 

vandanallur (5^ankaranayinarkovil, Tinnevelly); 
Peruma) Parakrama Pan^yadeva ; an unfinished 
record in his 4th year. (274 of 1908.) 

28. 1547.—Grantha and Tamil; S. S. 146(9), Plavanga ; Karivalam- 

vandanallur; Alagan-Perumaj Parakramadeva ; a 
record in his fifth year, mentioning his son, Ja^ilavarman 
alias Ko(nermai)-kon^an Tirunelveli-PcrumaJ. (277 of 
1908). 

29. 1549.—Kanarese ; S. 1471, Kilaka, Bhadrapada ; Lepakshi; 

Virapratapa SadaSiva; gift for the merit of the 
Mahamandalesvara Ramaraja-Vitthaladgva. (583 of 
1912.) 

20. 1550.—Tamil ;K. A. 725, Saumya ; Alvarkurichchi (Amba- 

samudram, Tinnevelly); gift of the village of Pettikulam 
by Ramappa Nayakkaraiyan. Mention of a gift by 
Vi^vanatha Nayaka in K.A. 736 ( ? ). (119 of 1907.) 

31. 1550.—Grantha and Tamil; S. S. 1472, Pingala (1557); 

Karivalamvandanallar; Jatilavarman, PerumaJ 
Kula^ekharadSva; gift of land ; mentions Ativirara- 
man and Karivaranallar in Ari-na^u. (276 of 1908.) 

32. 1550.—Tamil; iS. S. 1472, Sadhara^a; Gu^imallar (Walajapet, 

North Arcot) / Sada^ivadeva Maharayar; mentions 
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Kumara-Krishijappa Nayaka and Chinna Bommu 
Nayaka. (417 of 1905.) 

33. 1550.—Tamil ; S. S. 1472, Sadharaija, Kanya ; Melachevval 

fVirakerala-Chaturv^dimangalam in Mu|ji-na^u) 
(Ambasamudram, Tinncvclly) ; Virapratapa Sadaiiva- 
d^va Maharaya; gift of a divaddna hold of land 
(paffayam) by Vi^fvanatha, the agent of the Mahaman^a- 
le^vara Ramaraja Vit^halayyadSva-Maharaja, for the 
merit of the latter. (599 of 1916.) 

34. 1550.—Tamil ; S. 147 (2), Sadharana, Kanya ; M5lachchev- 

val; Virapratapa Sada^ivadeva-Maharaya; Uddan^ar, 
an agent of Vi^vanatha Nayaka ; remission of certain 
taxes due to the King for offering cakes daily to the 
God by the former for the merit of the latter. (609 
of 1916.) 

35. 1551.-—Tamil; S. S. (147)3, Virodhikrit; Madura;Virapra- 

(tapa Sada4iva)deva-Maharaya ; gift of three villages 
for offerings and festivals to the temple by Timmappa- 
Nayakkar, the son of Va^ava^ia Nayakkar, for the 
mert of Ramaraja-Vitthaladeva-Maharaja. (559 of 
1911.) 

36. 1551.—Tamil; S. S. 1473, Virodhikrit; Tenka^i / Parakrama 

Pandya, the son of Jatilavarman ; gift in his 8th year to 
a servant of the temple. (132 of 1909.) 

37. 1551.—Tamil; (K.A.) 726. Avaqii 30; Viravanallur (Amba¬ 

samudram, Tinnevelly) ; the devadana and brahmadeya 
lands in a number of villages surrounding Seravanma- 
devi, having been abandoned by the dispersing kudi and 
the padai, Vi^vanatha Nayakkar, the agent of Rama- 
rajayya Vit^haladeva Maharaja, remitted all taxes 
(including ulavu and panddravddai) on these lands, 
charging only one Aflwi per md of land. (721 of 1916.) 

38. 1552.—S. S. 1474, Virodhikrit; the ^rlvilliputtur Plates of 

Abhirama Pandya (Varatunga), the son and grandson 
of Parakrama Pandya and Abhirama Pandya; gift 
of the village of Kshirarjunapura in Mu|li-na^u to a 
number of Brahmaijas during a solar eclipse. {T. A, S; 
I, pp. 106-14.) 

39. 1552.—Tamil; K.A. 727, Paridhavin, A^i 31, Anuradha, 

Friday ; Attalanallur, (Ambasamudram, Tinnevelly), 
gift of land by Ramappa-Nayaka, the agent of 
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Vitthaladeva-Maharaja, under the orders of the king, 
for conducting the Ghitra festival each month in the 
temple. (428 of 1916.) 

40. 1553.--Grantha and Tamil ; ^.S. 1475, Pramadhia; Sankara- 

nayinarkovil ; Pan^ya Jatilavarman alias Kula^ekhara- 
dgva , a record in his third year, mentioning Ari-na^u. 
(281 of 1908.) 

41. 1553.—S.S. 1475 ; Sankaranayinarkovil, Kula^Skhara Pan^ya ; 

grant of the village of Ko^^ur to the Goddess in his 
third year. (/. M. P,, III, p. 1475.) 

42. 1553.—Tamil ; 1475, K.A. 729 ; I^akal fAmbasamudram, 

Tinnevelly); gift of land by Krishnappa-Nayaka, the 
son of Vi^vanatha Nayaka, for worship and repairs in 
the Tyagarajasvamin temple. (467 of 1919.) 

43. 1555.—Tamil ; S.S. 1477, K. A. 7 (...); Va(?akku-Karak- 

kurichchi (Ambasamudram, Tinnevelly) ; gift of land 
by Ekambara-Mudaliy&r, the agent of Krishijappa- 
Nayaka, for a flower-garden to the temple. (530 of 
1916.) 

44. 1557.—S.S. 1479 ; Sankaranayinarkovil ; Parakrama Pandya ; 

the grant of village in his 16th year. (/. M. P., Ill, p. 
1476.) 

45. 1557.—S.S. 1479, (S. S. 1679 ?) I^vara (1557) j Kara- 

ma^ai (Avana^i, Coimbatore) ; Krishija Raja 
U<laiyar ; Deva Rajarasa, his Dalavay, granted the 
village of Bhusarapaljam to Brahmans. {Ibid., I, 
p. 523.) 

46. 1558.—Tamil; S.S. 1480 expired, K. A. 73 (5); KaHa^a- 

kurichchi (Ambasamudram, Tinnevelly); Virappa- 
Nayakkar Ayyan’s gift in favour of blacksmiths and 
carpenters. (113 of 1907.) 

47. 1558.—Grantha and Tamil; S. 1480, Kalayukta; 

Karivalamvandanallur ; Ja^ilavarman ; mentions 
Vi^vanathan and Ativiraraman. (273 of 1908.) 

48. 1558.—Tamil; S.S. 1480, K.A. 734, Kslayukti ; MSrgali 5, 

MannfirkOvil Ambasamudram, Tinnevelly) ; Vi^vana- 
tha-Nayakar, the agent of Rtoarajadffva-Maharaja. 
(381 of 1516.) 

49. 1560.—S. S. 1482, Raudri ; Tinnevelly ; grant of 12 villages by 

ViSvanatha, the ‘pious son of KQ^yam’ Nagama 
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Nayu^u' and ‘Mandaraputtaneri AryanSyaka Mudali- 
yar\ (S.C.P., No. 10.) 

50. 1560.—S. S. 1482, Ai^ijiyur (Villupuram, South Arcot) ; 

ViSvanatha Nayaka ; his grant of lands to the Siva 
temple during the reign of Sada^iva Raya. (Sewell, 1. 
p. 209.) 

51. 1560.—Tamil ; S. 1482 ; A^t^iyur ; Virapratapa SadaSiva- 

deva-Maharaya ; gift of taxes on looms by Vi^vanatha 
Nayakkar, the son of Nagama Nayakkar, for the merit 
of Aliya Ramarajayyan, the son of Mahamandaleivara 
Srirangarajayyadeva-Maharaja. (622 of 1915.) 

52. 1561.—S. 1483, Durmati ; !§olapuram (Sivaganga, Ramnad); 

Kula^ekharadeva Ativirarama ; grant of one ma of 
land and the appointment of a superintendent of the 
temple by the King in his 13th year. (I.M.P., II, p,1178.j 

53. 1562.—Tamil ; S. S. 1483 expired, K.A. 737, Durmati ; Tinne- 

velly ; Ramappadeva-Maharaja ; gift of land by 
Krishi?appa-Nayaka, the son of Vi^vanatha-Nayaka. 
(121 of 1894) 

54. 1562.—S. S. 1484, Sankaranayinarkovil; Kula^Skhara; a grant 

in his 13th year. (/.Af.P., Ill, p. 1475.) 

55. 1562.—Tamil.* 5. S. (1484), Durmati, Vaigai^i 5; I^akal; 

Achyutadeva-Maharaya Sada^ivadeva-Maharaya; gift 
of land by Krishijappa-Nayaka, the son of Vi^vanatha- 
Nayaka, to the temple for worship and repairs. (494 of 
19l6.j 

56. 1563.—Tamil; 5. S. 1485, Krodhana (1565J; Krishriapuram, 

(Tinnevelly); ViraSri-Sada^ivadeva-Maharaya; gift of 
the villages of Ariyakujam.Puttan^ri Tiruvenga^a- 
nallur, Pottaikkujam, Kocjikkulam, Kuttukkal 
Siramanku]am and some land in Aliku(Ji to the temple 
of Tiruvenga^anatha by Krishijappa-Nayaka, for the 
merit of his father, Vi^vanatha Nayaka of the Ka^yapa- 
gotra. It is stated that the latter had acquired the 
Tiruva^i-d^jffl, in which these villages were situated, as 
amarandyakam from Ramarajar Ayyan. (17 of 1912; 
M,E.R., 1912, p. 76.) 

57. 1564.—Tamil; 5, S. 1486, Raktakshin; Tiruttaflii (Chittoor); 

an incomplete record of Virapratapa Sada^ivadeva- 
Mah^raya; he boasts of having looted Ceylon. (451 of 
1905.) 
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58. 1654.—Tamil verse; S. S. I486, Raktakshin; Tcnka^i; Alagan 

Sivalavei (Ativirarama Pan^ya); his crowning in this 
year. (509 of 1909.) 

59. 1564.—Tamil; K. A. 739, Raktakshi, Margali, Uttarashadha, 

Sunday; Idakal; gift of land to the Tyagarajasvamin 
temple by ^inna Va^avappa-Nayaka for the merit of 
Va^appa Nayaka, the son of Vi^vanatha Nayaka. (495) 
of 1916.) 

60. 1566.—Tamil; S. S. 1488, (K. A.) 726 (1550), Sadhara^a (1550) 

Arpa^i 20, Giriyambapuram fAmbasamudram, Tinne- 
velly); mentions Dalavay Ramappa-Nayaka and his son 
Perrappa-Nayaka. (473 of 1916.) 

61. 1567.—Sanskrit in Nagari ; S. 1489, Prabhava ; Krishija- 

puram Plates, granted at the request of Krishijappa 
Nayaka, recording the gift of a number of villages to 
the Tiruvenga^anatha temple. (E. L, IX, pp. 328-42.) 

62. 1568.—Tamil; S. 14 (9)0, Vibhava; Tenka^i; Jatilavarman ; 

sale of land by the Bhattas of Puliyur in Tennari-na^u 
to the temple in his 6th year. (533 of 1909.) 

63. 1568.—Tamil ; Vibha (va); Valuvur (Wandiwash, North 

Arcot); Sada^ivadeva-Maharaya ; a damaged record 
mentioning Krish^jappa Nayakkarayan. (64 of 1908.) 

64. 1569.—K. A. 745 ; Vijayapati (Nanguneri, Tinnevelly) ; Krish- 

ijappa Nayaka's grant of lands to the Ayyanar shrine. 
(Sewell, I, p. 316.) 

65. 1569.—Kanarese ; S. 1491, l^ukla ; KoHegal (Coimbatore) ; 

Virapratapa Sada^iva-Maharaya; his gift of a village 
belonging to ^ivanasamudradasthala in Ha^ina^u-5ime. 
(15 of 1910). 

66. 1570.—Tamil; S. S. 1492, K. A. 745, Ani 30; Pappaku^i 

(Ambasamudram, Tinnevelly); AriyanSyinar-Mudali- 
yar, Viraraghava-Mudaliyar and Srikaryam Ramappa- 
Nayaka, the agents of Vi^vanatha-Nayaka, Krishijappa- 
Nayaka, and Virappa-Nfiyaka, who were themselves 
the agents of the MahSman^ale^vara Ramaraja-Tiru- 
malaraja, appointed a certain Karumugilan Kerala^ 
dityadSva as the hereditary accountant in the temple at 
Pappaku^i alias AdittavanmachaturvCdimangalam. 
(478 of 1916.) 
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67. 1571.—Tamil ; S. S. 1493, Kshaya (1566); Devikapuram ; 

Sada^ivadeva-Maharaya; a damaged and unfinished 
record of a gift for the merit of Krish^^appa Nayaka 
and others. (403 of 1912). 

68. 1572.—Tamil ; K. Y. 4416 (1315), Angirasa (1572), Margali 9 ; 

Dharapuram (Coimbatore) ; Virappa-Nayaka ; Tam- 

bigu. liar PiUai, the agent of the king. (147 of 

1920.) 

69. 1574.—Tamil; S. S. 1495 expired, Bhava ; Goripalaiyam 

(Madura), on a pillar set up within the Muhammadan 
masjid; Ttcords the confirmation, by KrishQ^appa Nayaka 
—Virappa Nayaka, of a considerable area of land 
presented by Kun (Sundara) Pan(#ya to the Muham¬ 
madans (Sewell, i. p. 292 ; Nelson, p. 67 ; 77 of 1905.) 

70. 1577.—Tamil ; S. 1499, i^vara ; Krish^apuram ; Sriranga- 

deva-Maharaya; gift by Virappa-Nayaka for the merit 
of his father Krishijappa-Nayaka of the Ka^yapa-gotra, 
to the temple of Tiruvenga^anathadeva at Krishija- 
puram on the bank of the Tamrapariji; mentions the 
Tiruva^i-^/iiam, (16 of 1912; Sewell, i. p. 310.) 
Sewell’s date for this inscription is 1578. 

71. 1578.—Tamil; g. S. 1500, Vikrama (1580) ; Rame^varam; a 

mutilated record mentioning ViiSvanatha Nayakkar 
Ayyan. (98 of 1903.) 

72. 1578.—Tamil; g. S. 1500, K.A. 75(3). Bhahudanya, VaigaSi 19 : 

g^rmadevi ; grirangadeva-Maharaya; gift of land by 
Virappa-Nayaka-ViSvanatha-Nayaka, the son of 
Vi^vanatha-Nayaka-Krish^appa-Nayaka, who was an 
agent of the king, to a temple for conducting certain 
festivals. (663 of 1916.). 

73. 1581.—Tamil; g S. 1503, Vikrama, A^i 2; Madura; Virappa- 

Nayaka, the son of Vi^anatha-Nayaka ; taxes received 
in the treasuries of the Nayaka and gokkanatha on 
account of the RameSvaram temple ; gift of 700 pon to 
this temple. (340 of 1918.) 

74. 1582.—Tamil; Chitrabhanu ; RSme^varam / gift of land for the 

merit of VHvanatha-Nayaka - Virappa - Nayakkar 
Ayyan. (97 of 1903.) 
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75. 1582.—Telugu; S. S. 1505, Svabhanu, Magha; Srimushoam 

(Chidambaram, South Arcot); Virapratapa Vira^ri- 
rangarayadeva-Maharaya, ruling from Pcnukon^a; 
Kon^amanayanigaru, the son of Krish^appanayanigaru 
of the Ka4yapa-gotra, remitted the jodi and virddaon 
thirty-eight villages of the temple in Bh5nagiri-pat9am- 
ilma. (266 of 1916). 

76. 1583.—Sanskrit in Grantha ; S. S. 1505, Subhanu ; the Puduk- 

ko^lai (^rivilliputtur, Ramnad) Plates of Sri Vallabha 
and Varatunga Rama Pan^ya. This copper plate grant 
gives a short account of the later Pan^yas, and records 
the gift of the village of Pudukkot^ai by a certain 
Tirumala Nayaka with the approval of Virappa 
(Nayaka of Madura). S. S. 1505 is said to be the 
twenty-first year of the coronation of Sri Vallabha and 
Ativirarama Pan^ya. (7 of Appendix A, 1906 ; M.E.R.^ 
1906, pp. 71-2; T. A. i. pp. 61-88). 

77. 1584.—Telugu ; S. S. 1505 expired, Subhanu; Madura; con¬ 

struction of the Kambattadimandapa, in the SundareSvara 
temple, with a number of sculptured pillars representing 
Puraijic scenes, in the reign of Virappa-Nayaka, the 
son of Vi^vanatha-Nayaka-Krishijappa-Nayaka. (35 of 
1908; Sewell, i, p. 293.) 

78. 1584.—Tamil; S. S. 1505 expired, Chitrabhanu; Tirut- 

tarako^amangai (Ramnad); Sevvappa-Nayaka-Achyu- 
tappa-Nayaka ; his gift at Rama-setu of a village in 
the Ghola country to the local temple in Sride^am, a 
sub-division of ^embina^u. (84 of 1905.) 

79. 1586.—Tamil; Vyaya ; Perambalur (Trichinopoly) ; remission 

of jo^/i on the village of Nochchiyam by an agent of 
Krishijappa-Nayaka. A small amount of this tax was 
collected from this village in the time of Surappa- 
Nayaka. (10 of 1913.) 

80. 1586.—Sanskrit in Nagari; l5. S. 1508, Vyaya; Madura; the 

Dajavay Agraharam Plates of Venkatapati I; gift of 
the village of Gangavarappa^ti or Virabhupasamudram 
to a number of Brahmans at the request of Virappa 
Nayaka, the son of Krish^appa-Nayaka and grandson 
of VUvanatha. (£./. xii, pp. 159-87.) 
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81. 1588.—S.S. 1510; Piranmalai (Tiruppattun Ramnad); Vcn- 

katapati Raya (I); his record. (Sewell* i, p. 297.) 

82. 1588.—S.S. 1510, K.A. 765; Mannarkovii (Ambasamudram, 

Tinncvclly) ; a gift of Udaya Marttanda. iii, 

p. 1455.) 

83. 1588.—S.S. 1510, Sarvajit; ^ankaranayinarkovil; Vallabha- 

deva ; a grant in his twenty-sixth year. {Ibid-, p. 1475.) 

84. 1588.—Tamil; iS.S. 1501 (a mistake for 1510) expired, Sarva- 

dharin ; Erode; Vira Venkatapathi Raya (I) ; a grant 
by Virappa Nayaka. (13 of 1891; M.E.R., 1892, p.9.) 

85. 1590-—S.S. 1512, Vikriti; Tinnevelly ; Venkatapati; grant 

from Kumbhakonam of villages in the Tinnevelly 
district, to a Vaish^ava shrine under the management 
of one Krishija Das. (•S'.C.P., No. 12.) 

86. 1590.—Tamil; S-S. 151 (1) expired, Virodhin (1589) ; Perumuk- 

kal (Tindivanam. South Arcot) ; Venkatapatideva- 
Maharaya; mentions Bommu Nayaka, the son of 
Nagama-NSyaka ; Kon^ama Nayaka, the son of 
Krishijappa-Nayaka. (36 of 1905.) 

87. 1594.—Grantha and Tamil ; S.S. 151 (. ) expired, K.A. 769 ; 

Sermadevi (Ambasamudram, Tinnevelly) ; Sriranga- 
dSva-Maharaya ; mentions Vi^vanatha-Krish^appa- 
Virappa Nayaka as a feudatory. (187 of 1895.) 

88. 1594.—Tamil; (Ja)ya ; Periyakottai (Palni* Madura); building 

of the temple of Kadirinaga-fnatha) Perumal, and of a 
tank by an agent of Virappa Nayakkar Aiyan, ‘who 
levied tribute from every country*. (470 of 1907.) 

89. 1595.—Tamil (S. S.) 15(17), Manmatha; Karivalamvanda- 

nallur (Sankaranayinarkovil, Tinncvclly) ; Ja^ilavar- 
man, Vira Pan^yadeva ; a much damaged record in 
his tenth year. (275 of 1908.) 

90. 1595.—Tamil; S.S. 15 (17), Manmatha, Vaiga&i 11; Paraip- 

pat^i (O^api^laram, Tinnevcly); Irandaknlamedutta 
Ativiraraman ; a sarvamdnya grant of land to three 
private individuals during the reign of Venkatapatiraya 
whose ancestors, Devaraya, Krish^araya, Sada^ivaraya, 
Vira Narasimharaya, Dharmaraya and ^rirangarfiya, 
are mentioned with a string of Vijayangar and Saluva 
birudas, (615 of of 1915.) 


34 
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91. 1596.—Grantha; (S.S.) 1518, Manmatha; Perungaruijai 

(Mudukujattur; Ramnadj, a fragment of a record 
mentioning Krish^abhupa. the son of Vlrabhupa. (404 
1907.) 

92. 1596.—Sanskrit in Grantha; (5.S.) 1518; Madura; Rama 

Krishijappa, 'sitting on the lion.throne of Vallabha 
Narendra after thirty-three years have passed, and 
after S.S. 1517/ granted the village of Na^ikku^i or 
Ativiraramapuram to a number of Brahmans. The 
figure of a boar with a dagger standing on its nose is 
engraved at the end. This is the same as the third 
Dajavay Agraharam Plates. No. 211; T.A.S.p 

i, pp. 133-46.) 

93. 1596.—Tamil verse; S.S. 1518, Durmukhi; TenkaSi; Ativirarama 

Pan^ya; taxes collected by mistake at Vi^vanathanallur 
in his thirty-ninth year were returned to the temple, 
and the village was confirmed as a sarvamSnya to it. 
(515 of 1909.) 

94. 1597.— Sanskrit in Nagari; S.S. 1519, Hevilambi; Madura 

grant issued by Venkatapati ("T) at the request of 
Krishijappa Nayaka, who is styled 'Pan^ya Parthiva 
Krishija Nrpatib*. of the two villages of Marudangu^i 
and Karupuram, otherwise called Madanagopalapuram 
to several Vaishijava Brahmans. The following genea¬ 
logy of the Nayaks is given: Naganfpati-Vi^vanatha- 
Krish^a-Virabhupati-Krish^a. (S.C.P.y No. 136.) 

95. 1597.—Tamil; Hevilabmbi, Arpa^i; Panaiyavaram (Villupurara 

South Arcot); Venkatapatideva-Maharaja; mentions 
Muttukrishijappa-Nayaka. (329 of 1917,) 

96. 1598.—Sanskrit in Nagari; ^ S. 1520, Vilambi; Kalla^akurich- 

chi (Ambasamudram, Tinnevelly); ‘Vira Venkatapati- 
devaraya; the Vellangu^i Plates; gift of the village of 
VeJlangoJli, surnamed Virabhupasamudram in MuHi- 
na^n in Tiruvadi-</eifl, to a number of Brahmapas. It 
was in 261 shares, and at the instance‘of Vira Krishija 
Nayaka. It is said that ViSvanatha, the first ruler, 
conquered many kings, including the Pan^yas, on the 
battlefield in the Tiruva^i country, and acquired by 
force the sovereignty over Madhura-rd/j^tf. The genea- 
ogy of the Nayaks is given: NSga-Vi^vanatha-Krish^a 
married Tirumalambika-Vira Krishna. (9 of Appendix 
A, 1912; 1912, p. 76.) 
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97. 1598.—Sanskrit in Nagari; iS.S. 1520, Vi|atnbin; PadmanSri 

(Nanguneri, Tinnevcly); grant of this village 
in the Tiruvadi-raj^a by Venkatapatidevaraya to 
Brahmaijas at the request of Krishijappa Nayaka, who 
acknowledges him as the paramount sovereign and 
original donor, he himself being only secondary donor. 
It contains the information that Vi^vanatha, the 
founder of the Nayak dynasty, conquered in battle the 
Tiruva^i, the Pan^ya King, Va^adaraya and other 
kings, and annexed their dominions. (14 of Appendix 
A, 1906; S.C.P., No. Ill; M.E.R,, 1906, p. 86; and 1909, 
p. 119.) 

98. 1600.-Tamil; g.S. 1522, K.A. 77 (4), Vikarin, VaigSH (2) 6; 

^ermadevi; the appointment of an accountant at the 
instance of Murti-Settiyar. an agent of ViSvantha-* 
Nayaka Krishijappa-Nayaka. {717 of 1916.) 

99. 1602.—Tamil; ^.S. 1523 expired, Subhakrit; Madura; Vira— 

Venkata-Maharaya; mentions the temple of Madana- 
gopala at Madura and Bhashyakara, i.e. Sri-Ramanuja- 
charya. (36 of 1908.) 

100. 1604.—Tamil; S. 1525 expired Sobhakrit; Tin(Jivanam; 

Venkatapatiraya; tax on weavers given to the temple 
by Bommu-Nayaka, the agent of Nagama-Nayaka. 
(31 of 1905,) 

101. l604.-~Kanarese; S.S. 1526, Krodhin; Sivasamudram (KoHe- 

gal, Coimbatore); Venkatapatiraya; gift of land by 
Tirumalaraja-Nayaka. (356 of 1901.) 

102. 1606.—K.A. 782; Cape Comorin; Muttu Virappa; his gift of 

lands at Kakkarai and other places in Tinnevelly to 
the Bhagavati temple. (V. Nagam Aiya, The Travan~ 
core State Manual, i, p. 302.) 

103. 1606.—Tamil; Parabhava; Tayanur (Tirukkoyilur, South 

Arcot); mentions Vanadarayar, the agent of Virappa- 
Nayakkarayyan. (366 of 1909.) 

104. 1606.—Tamil , (Pira) ba (Parabhava), Panguni 3; Panaiyava- 

ram (Villupuram, South Arcot); gift of a garden for 
the merit of Muttu Krishpappa Nayaka. (326 of 1917.) 

105. 1607.—Tamil S; S, 1527, Parabhava; Rame^varam; Dalavay 

Setupati Kattatevar; gift of five villages to the temple 
of Ramanathasvami and Parvatavardhani-Amman for 
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worship and offerings. (11 of Appendix A, 1911; 
M.E.R., 1911, pp. 88-9.) 

106. 1608.—Tamil and Grantha; jS, S. 1529 expired, Plavanga, 

fourth lunar day of the bright fortnight in A^i; 
RamS^varam,; Tirumalai U^aiyan-Setupati, the 
lord of the city of Tevai; the responsible agent 
lord for the protection of the Setu embankment; 
the responsible agent for the charities of Ramanatha- 
svami; who is actively engaged in worshipping Siva; 
the chief of all other kings; the destroyer of the army 
of Ariyaraya; who cuts into a thousand piece and three 
thousand pieces those failing in the correctness of their 
language; who conquers all the country that he sees 
and never gives back a country once conquered; the 
punisher of Muvaraya; the lord of the valorous and the 
fertile country; the protector of the Brahmans studying 
the Vedas; who has put down the pride and prosperity 
of the valorous and inimical Yavana kings; living in 
Karattur of the Tukavur division; his gift of lands on 
the occasion of his pilgrimage, to the people of the 
*five countries' who served as priests, worshippers and 
cooks in the temple. (Burgess, Setupati Grant, No. 2). 

107. 1608.—S.S. 1530; RamgSvaram; in the days of Vi&ubhupati, 

the temple was repaired by Sage Ramanatha. (Burgess 
p. 59, No. 10.) 

108. 1608.—Tamil; S. 1530; RamS^varam ; the building of the 

Ramalinge^vara temple during the time of Vira- 
bhupati. (102 of 1903.) 

109. 1608.—Tamil ; S. S. 1530; Plavanga, Ramg^varam; Dajavay 

Setupati Ka ttatevar; gift of eight villages to the temple. 

(12 of Appendix A, 1911.) 

110. 1609.—Tamil; S. S. 1530 expired; Kilaka; TiruttarfikoSa- 

mangai; gift of money to celebrate certain festivals 
for the merit of Muttuvirappa Nayaka. (87 of 1905). 

111. 1609,—Sanskrit in Nagari; 5 S. 15 (3) 1, Saumya; Madura; 

Venkatapatidevaraya; his gift of the village of Nage- 
nalluru, surnamed Mudduviramahipalasamudra, to 
Brahmaijas at the request of Mudduvirappa Nayaka. 
(9 of Appendix A, 1909.) 

112. I6I0.-~Tamil; S. S. 15 (3) 2 expired, K. A. 787; Aivarkurichchi 

("Ambasamudram, Tinncvclly); gift of land to the 
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temple on the bank of Vaijtjitirtha for the merit of 
ViSvanatha-Nayakkar - Virappa • Nayakkar Muttu- 
virappa Nayakkar Ayyan. (122 of 1907,) 

113. 1610.—Grantha; S, S, 1532, i^vara (1637); Pajaiyamkottai 

(Tinnevelly); Tirumala Nayaka and VUvanatha 
Nayaka; grant of four mas of land in Rajavallipuram 
to Tcppakulam Ramabhadrasvami in the reign of 
Sada^ivaraya, (LM,P., iii, p, 1493.) 

114. 1610.—Tamil; S. S. 1532, Saumya, Ani, Pu5a asterism; 

Madura; Vi^vanatha Nayakkar—Virappa Nayakkar 
exempted the Mudaliyar servants of the Sokkanatha- 
svami temple, living in Annaiku^i and other villages, 
from the levying of brokerage. (Burgess, pp. 109-10, 
No. 23.) 

115. 1612.—Tamil, S. S- 15 (34) expired; K. A. 788, Paridhavin, 

Alvarkurichchi; gift for the merit of Vi5vanatha-Nayak- 
kar-Muttu Virappa Nayakkar (123 of 1907), 

116. 1613—.S,S. 1535;Madurat Muttu Virappa Nayaka, ('Sewell, 

i, p. 293) 

117. 1613.—Telugu; S.S. 1535, K. A. 789, Pramadhicha, Tai 13, 

Wednesday, Vejlangu^i; Vira-Venkatapatiraya ‘ruling 
at Vijayanagara'; registers that a certain Venkatadri 
Bhattar, the son of Timmarasa, set up at VeJlangu^i 
alias Virabhupalasamudra the images of Krishija and 
Kame^vari, and granted land for their worship. The 
country was directly under the rule of Vi5van§tha- 
Virappa, and the land granted had been obtained as a 
grant from Vi^vanatha-Krishijappa Nayaka. (452 of 
1916.) 

118. 1617.—Tamil; S.S. 1539, K.A- 792, Naja; Adaichchat^i (AmbS- 

samudram, Tinnevelly); gift of certain privileges, in 
respect of tanks and ponds, to the residents by ^inna 
Tipparahuttaraiyan for the merit of Muttu-Virappa— 
Nayakar. (556 of 1911.) 

119. 1617.—Tamil; S.S. 1539 expired, Pingala; Trichinopoly; 

Venkatadeva Maharaya; damaged record of a gift for 
the merit of Virappa-Nayaka. (134 of 1905.) 

120. 1620.—Tamil and Grantha; S.S. 1542, Kalayukti (1618); 

Coimbatore; grant by Raghunathadeva Maharaja, the 
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son of Sri Venkatadeva Maharaja of Uraiyur, the 
agent of Vi^vanatha Nayaka-Virappa Nayaka and 
feudatory of Vira Ramancva, the ruling at Penukon^a 
(5.C.P.. No. 187.) 

121. 1623.—S.S. 1545, iSrimukha (1633); Kilakkulattur (U^aiyar- 

palaiyam, Trichinopoly), Ramayya, the minister of 
ViiSvanatha N&yaka, granted \»000 kulis of land in the 
village to the God. (LM,P, iii, p. 1614.) 

122. 1623.—Tamil; ^,S. 1545, RudhirSdgari, Mail 21 (about the 3rd 

of March, 1624); Wednesday; Rame^varam; the 
nadamalika mandapam and the Ariidha mandapam in the 
first prdkdra of the Ramanathasvami temple were built 
by Kuttan SStupati Katta Tevar, the son of U^aiya- 
nayan Setupati Katta Tevar. (Burgess, p. 60, No. 15.) 

123. 1623.—S.S. 1545; Madura; Muttu Virappa Nayaka. (Sewell, i; 

p. 292.) 

124. 1623.—Tamil; S.S. 1545, K.A. 799, Rudhirodgari, Kartika (1) 

6, Sunday; Ambasamudram; orders of the priest that 
the five subdivisions of Kaijj^aJar (Kammajar) be pro¬ 
hibited from communal fellowship, in accordance with 
the general orders of Vi^vanatha Nayaka-Virappa 
Nayaka-Muttu Virappa Nayaka. (309 of 1916.) 

125. 1625.—Tamil; S, S. 1547, K.A. 798 (1922), Rudhirodgari, 

VaikaSi 15 (about the 27th of May, 1623); Brahma- 
deSam; registers the royal writ granted by Vi^vanatha 
Nayaka-Virappa Nayaka that the members of the five 
sub-divisions of artisans (Kammajar) should not inter¬ 
mingle with each other {UdankUffam vend am), (378 of 
1916.) 

126. 1630.—Tamil; S.S. 1 (5) 5 (3), K.A. 805, Pramoda; Terkuka- 

ri^eri (Srivaikunthara, Tinnevclly); mentions Kari^eri 
in Amudagunijava|a-na^u. and records a gift for the 
merit of Periyanayakkarayyan. (23 of 1912.) 

127. 1630.—Tamil; S.S. 155 (2), Sukla, Tai 21, Monday; Devika- 

puram (Arni, North Arcot); Venkatadeva-Maharaya, 
the son of Tirumalaideva-Maharaya; Nayinappa- 
Nayaka, the son of Krisht^appa-Nayaka, improved a 
certain land by constructing a tank near it and by 
digging wells. He made it cultivable and presented it 
to the temple. (388 of 1912). 
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128. 1634.—Sanskrit in Nagari; S.S. 1556, Bhava, Vaika^i; Kuni- 

yur (Ambasamudram, Tinnevelly); the Kuniyur Plates 
of Venkata II; Vira Venkatapati Maharaya granted to 
a mumber of Brahmans the village of Kuniyur to 
Muttukrishuapuram in the Viravanallur magham 
(makaiji) in MuJli-na^u in Tiruva^i-rfl/yu. The pedi¬ 
gree of the last Vijayanagar dynasty and of the Nayaks 
of Madura is given. The grant was issued at the 
request of Tirumala Nayaka. [E,Ly iii. pp. 236-58; 
M.F.R., 1891, p. 6.) 

129. 1635.—K.A. 810, Kumbham ('Ma4i) 22; an edict of the king of 

Travancore to the ryots of Nanjina^, regarding remis¬ 
sion of some taxes on land, owing to the advent to 
Tirumala Nayakar's forces. (V. Nagam Aiya, The 
Travancore State Manual, pp. 302-3.) 

130. 1635.—K.A. 811; Aja^iyur (Ambasamudram, Tinnevelly). 

Tirumala Nayaka; his gift of lands to the local Siva 
temple. His name appears on the side of the sluice of 
the tank. (Sewell, i, p. 309.) 

131. 1637.—K.Y. 4738, I^vara ; Kapilamalai (Namakkal, Salem) ; 

Tirumala Nayaka; his gift of lands to the temple 
{Ibid., p. 203.) 

132. 1638.—Tamil; S. 1560, K.A. 813, Bahudanya, Vaika^i 15 

(27th May); Melambur (Pungurichchi); taxes levied 
on tenants residing at the eastern corner of Puduk- 
kujam and granted to the temple for the merit of 
Nagaiyya-Vi^vanatha Nayaka-Tirumalai Nayaka, and 
of Vaidyappayyar, Ramappayyar and Krishijappay- 
yar. (519 of 1916.) 

133. 1640.—Tamil; S.S. 1562, Vishu (1641) ; V^mbangu^i (Siva- 

ganga, Ramnad) ; a gift for the merit of Tirumalai- 
Nayakkarayyan. (120 of 1910.) 

134. 1642.—Tamil ; I§. S. 1564. Chitrabhanu ; Tiruppalaturai 

(Trichinopoly); ViSvanatha Nayakkar-Tirumalai 
Nayakkarayyan; his gift of land; reference is made 
to 289 of 1903. (290 of 1903.) 

135. 1642.—225 (?), Chitrabhanu ; Tirumuruganpun^i (Palla- 

^lam, Coimbatore) ; Tirumala NSyaka; his guru 
Raghunatha Pup^i^ pieople of the neighbouring 

villages granted to Subrahmai^ya Puij^it, the priest of 
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the temple, a piece of land and the contribution of one 
panam per house every year, and two panams for a 
marriage. (LM,P., i, p. 560.) 

136. 1643.—Tamil; ^.S. 1565, PramSdi (1639), Ani 16; Pudur 

(Tirumangalam, Madura); gift of the village of 
Tirumalasamudram to the temple of Sokkanathasva- 
min for conducting certain festivals in the month of 
Tai, Vaiya4i and Ani for the merit of Tirumalai 
Nayakkar, the son of ViSvanatha Nayakkar. (395 of 
1914.) 

137. 1644.—Tamil; K. A. 81 (9), Svabhanu, Adi 1 (5); Aja^iyurj 

gift of this village through the agency of Puvanatha 
Pan^laram for repairs in the big gopura* and (the 
temple) of l^okkanathasvami by Vi^vanStha Nayakkar- 
Tirumalai Nayakkar. (293 of 1916.) 

138. 1647.—-Tamil; ^.S. 1569, K.A. 824, Sarvadharin, Ava^^i 3, 

Thursday; Vairavikulam (Ambasamudram, Tinne- 
velly) ; gift of this village, west of Kalla^aikurichchi 
in Mulli-vajana^u, to the Tirugnana-sambandha-Paij- 
^aram at Madura for the merit of ViSvanatha Nayak- 
kar-Tirumalai Nayakkar and of Emberuman PiUai. 
(285 of 1916.) 

139. 1648.—S.S. 1570, K.A. 824; Vairavikulam; Tirumala Nayaka; 

This gift of lands to a ^udra priest. (Sewell, i, 
p. 310.) 

140. 1648.—Tamil; K.A. 823, Karttigai 22; ^ivaSailam ; food to 

paraded is was regularly distributed in the time of 
RSmappayyan ; in the time of Sokkalinganayakkaray- 
yan, it continued with a break of five or six days. This 
defect was rectified and the twelve pad is of cooked rice 
were received. (521 of 1916.) 

141. 1650.—Tamil; Vikrita ; Pajlima^am (Aruppukkottai, Ram- 

nad); Tirumala Nayaka, the king and Mutturama- 
linga Pan^u^aiyantorai met at PaHima^am, when 
they gave a copper plate charter to an ambalakdran. 
Another in the same year. (5 and 6 of Appendix A, 
1911 ; M.EM., 1911, p. 89.) 

142. 1651.—Khara ; Madura ; Tirumala Nayaka; his grant to a 

private individual. •S'.C.P., No. 199.) 

143. 1652.—S.S. 1574; Yerumaippatti (Namakkal); Tirumala 

Nayaka) gift of some lands by a private party during 
his reign. (SeweU, i, p. 204.) 
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144. 1653.—Ananda ; Madura; Tirumala Nayaka ; his tour round 

the kingdom ; grant of lands to a Kaut^^an of Nalla- 
maram for hospitable reception and loyalty. {S.C,P., 
No. 92.) 

—The date given by Sewell for this inscription is 
1656. But Ananda must be 1614 or 1674. If the cyclic 
year is a mistake for Nandana, the date would be 
1652-3. 

145. 1654.—Jaya; Madura; Tirumala Nayaka; his grant to ^ri 

Ranga Nayakka, the lord of Vellikurichchi (Vellikurich 
chi ^imaikku kartar) as reward for his services in slaying 
tigers. (S.C.P., No. 197,) 

146. 1655.—Kanarese; Ma (nma) tha; Erode; Kanthirava Narasa- 

raja-Va^eru; mentions Dajavayi Hampaifya) and 
Madhura. (170 of 1910); Mysore Gazetteer* i, p. 364.) 

147. 1655.—Teluguj S.S. 1577, Monmatha; Kaijpa^iputtur (U^u- 

malpct, Coimbatore); Tirumala Nayaka; his grant of 
lands to a Brahman in the reign of I^ri-Ranga Raya. 
(5.C.P., No. 190.) 

148. 1656.—Tamil; ^.S. 1579, Vijambi; Rame^varam; Tirumalai 

Raghunatha Setupati Kattatevar who performed the 
Hiranyagarbha ceremony; gift of land and a copper 
charter to Ahobalayya of the Kaun^inya-g5tra. (10 of 
Appendix A, 1911.) 

149. 1657.—Telugu; iS.S. 1579, Hevijambi; Tinnevelly; grant of land 

in the villages of Tirumalasamudram and Pudukku- 
lam to a Brahman by name !§ri Ranga Krishna Muttu 
Virappa Nayakka, the son of Chokkanatha and grand¬ 
son of Tirumala Nayakka. (5.C.P., No. 52,) 

150. 1658.—S. S. 1580, Vi^vavasu (1545); Srirangam; Madura 

RSlman gave half a veli of land to the God in the 
reign of Vi^vanatha Nayakar. {I.M.P., hi, p. 1571.) 

151. 1659.—Tamil; S.S. 1581, Vilamba; Tiruchchengo^u; gift of the 

village of Koiangan^ai in ParittippaHi-na^u by 
ViSvanatha-Tirumala-Nayaka for the merit of Kumara 
Muttu Tirumala Nayaka. (650 of 1905,) 

152. 1659.—S.S. 1581; Tiruchchcngo^u; gift of a village to the 

temple by Kumara Muttu Tirumala Nayakka, during 
his father’s reign. (Sewell, i, p. 203.) 
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153. 1659.—Tamil; S.S. 1581, Hevi|ambi; RamS^varam; grant of 

land to Sankara Gurukka] and others of the Maratha 
Gurukkal Assembly, to provide for the comforts of 
Maratha and other pilgrims, by RaghunStha Setupati, 
the son of Hiranyagarbhayaji Raghunatha Setupati, 
who has a long list of titles very similar to those given 
in No, 106. (Burgess, Setupati Grant; No. 5.) 

154. 1659.—Tamil; ^,S. 1580 expired, Hevijambi (1657); RamS^- 

varam; grant to Sankara Gurukkaj and others for 
conducting the Navaratri festival, by Raghunatha 
Tirumalai Setupati Katta Tevar, the son of Thiru- 
mali Setupathi Katta Tevar, with the same titles as 
above. (Ibid., No. 6.) 

155. 1659.—Kanarese; S.S. 1581, Vikari; Singanallur Kojiegal, 

Coimbatore); ^rira (nga) raya; mentions a certain 
Devaraja-Vo^gya. (20 of 1910.) 

156. 1661.—S.S. 1583; Nanmeni (Sattur, Ramnad); grant of a tank 

to the temple in honour of Chokkalinga Nayaka and 
others. (Sewell, i, p. 305.) 

157. 1662.—Telugu; S,S. 1584, K.Y. 4763, Sobhakrit; Srirangam; 

grant of land to the temple priest by Ghokkanatha, the 
son of Muttu Virappa and grandson of Tirumala 
Nayaka, when Sriranga was reigning at Ghanagiri. 
{S.C.P., No, 51.) 

158. 1663.—Tamil (prose and verse); ^.S. 1585, ^obhana; Tiruch- 

chengbdu; the building of the gopura and of the temple 
of Ka^i-Vi^ve^vara on the hill by Vi^vanatha-Ghokka- 
linga Nayaka. (654 of 1905; Sewell, i, p. 203.) 

159. 1663.—Tamil; 5 S- 1585, Subhanu; Rame^varam; grants to 

the hereditary priesthood by Muttu Ramalinga 
Vijaya Raghunatha Setupati. (Burgess, Setupati 
Grant, No. 16.) 

160. 1663. —Telugu; S. S. 1585, SSbhakrit; Bellary; gift of the 

village of BairehalJi to a Brahman of Sri^ailam by 
Sriranga (III), then at Velapuri on his ‘jewelled lion 
throne*. (S.C,?., No. 128.) 

161. 1663.—Deva Raja: the grandson of Ghama Raja; one of his 

titles being, ‘skilful in cutting down the strong-armed 
Pan^lya’. Mysore, 1, T.N , No. 23.) 

162. 1663.—Do^l^adeva Raja O^eyarj his Nanjangu^ Plates; one 

of his titles being, the ‘destroyer of the Panijya King*. 
(Mysore Archaeological Report, 1917, p. 59.) 
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163. 1664.—S. S. 1586, Parabhava (1666); Srirangam; gift of a 

village to Gods Ranganatha and Tiruvenga^anatha 
by ViSvanatha Nayaka Chokkanatha Nayaka. (/.M.P., 
iii, p. 1572.) 

164. 1665.—S. S. 1587; Nenmeni; a grant in honour of Chokkalinga 

and others. (Sewell, i, p. 305.) 

165. 1665.—S. S. 1587, ViSvavasu : Kaijija^iputtur; Vi^vanatha 

Nayaka-Chokkanatha Nayaka; one Vira Nayaka 
granted fifteen mas of land in the Ka^iyur village to 
the local temple in the reign of ^rirangadeva. (LM.P., 
i, p. 562.) 

166. 1665.—Tamil and Grantha; 2.S. 1587, Vi^vavasu; Ka^iyur 

(U^umalpet, Coimbatore); Vi^vanStha-Tirumala- 
Virappa-Chokkanatha Nayaka; his grant of lands to 
the Brahmans of the neighbouring village of Kolumam 
in the reign of Srirangadeva Maharaya. {S.C.P., 
No. 186.) 

167. 1666. —Tamil; S. S. 1588, Kilaka (1668); Tiruchchengo^u; 

grant of land by Ghokkanatha-Nayaka, the son of 
Vi(4va)natha Nayaka Tirumala Nayaka-Muttuvirappa 
Nayaka. (649 of 1905.) 

168. 1667.—Telugu and Grantha; S. S. 1589, Plavanga; KumSra- 

lingam (U^umalpet, Coimbatore); Vi^vanatha- 
Tirumala - Virappa - Chokkanatha Nayaka; his grant 
of lands in the village to a Brahman in the reign of 
Srirangadeva RSya. (•S’.C.P., No. 188.) 

169. 1668.—Tamil; S. S. 1589 expired, Plavanga, VaikaH, 

Thursday; Rame^varam; grant of the two villages of 
Anandur and Pappaku^i to the temple by a Perumaj 
Servaikaran of Pan^iyur for the merit of Tirumalai 
Hiranyagarbhayaji Raghunatha Tevar, the son of 
Dalavay SStupati Katta Tevar. (Burgess, Setupati 
Grant, No. 7.) 

170. 1669.—S. S. 1591, Saumya; Srirangam; gift of two vHis and 

four mas of land in Umayapuram and elsewhere to 
God Ranganatha by Alagiri Nayakan, the son of 
Chinnama Nayakan. {LM.P., iii, p. 1572.) 

171. 1669.—1^. S. 1591, Saumya; Satyamangalam (GSpichetti- 

pajaiyam, Coimbatore); grant of land by Dgvaraja 
U^aiyar in the village of 'Gomaree*. {Ibid., i, p. 551.) 
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172. 1669.—Kanaresc ; S. S. 1591. Saumya (1669-70); Scngalarai 

(near Satyamangalam); Virapratapa Devaraja- 
Vo^eya; mentions SatySmangala in U^uvanka-na^u, 
and registers a gift to the temple of Kumarasvamin on 
the Dhavalagiri hill in Durvasa-kshetra at the 
confluence of the rivers Ghintamaiji and Bhavani. 
(181 of 1910,) 

173. 1670.—Tamil; I^. S. 1591 expired, Saumya; Tirumeyyam 

fPudukotta State); gift for the merit of Tirumalai 
Setupati Katta Dajavay Raghunathanarendra. (394 
and 398 of 1906.) 

174. 1671.—Kanarese; S. S. 1593, Virodhikrit; Vi^^appalji 

(Gopichettipalaiyam, Coimbatore); Devaraja Udaiyar 
divided the village into sixty-four shares and granted 
it to sixty-four Brahmans. (/.Af.P,, i, p. 552.) 

175. 1673.—Tamil; S.S. 1595 ; Hanumantagu^i (Tiruva^anai, 

Ramnad); Tirumalai Setupati Katta Tevar j gift of 
lands to a Musalman. (Sewell, i, p. 298.) 

176. 1673-—S.S- 1595; Do^^la Belur (Hosur, Salem); Chikka- 

deva Raja; on a local anicut; construction of the 
same by Kumararaya Dalavay in his reign. (Sewell, 
i, p. 194.) 

177. 1674.—S.S. 1596, Ananda; Srirangam; Chinna Bomma- 

Nayaka granted a village for Gods Gopalakrish^a and 
Ranganatha in the reign of Vi^vanatha Nfiyakan- 
Chokkanatha Nayakan. (I.M.P.^ iii, p. 1572.) 

178. 1674.—^.S. 1596 ; Ananda; ^rirangam; Chinna Bomma- 

nayaka granted the village of ‘Vohacoode* to Gods 
Gopalakrishija and Ranganatha in the reign of ViiSva- 
natha Nayakar Chokkanatha Nayakar. {Ibid.) 

179. 1674.—^.S. 1596, Ananda; Srirangam; Rayasam Basava- 

Raja gave the village of 'Mungalooroo' to Gods 
RanganStha and Varadaraja and Ramanuja kutam in 
the reign of Vi^vanatha Nayakar-Chokkanatha 
Nayakkar. (Ibid.) 

180. 1674.—Ghikkad^varaja; one of his titles—'Kanja^aka 

ChakravartP. (Mysore Archaeological Report, 1912, 

p. 57.) 
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181. 1676—^.S.1598, Naja ; Kumarapalaiyam; one Ranganatha 

Setti and another erected two mandapams, and granted 
one salagai of paddy land in the reign of Chikka-Deva. 
(/.M.P., i, p. 527.) 

182. 1676.—Tamil; S.S. 1598, NaJa ; Satyamangalam ; Virapra- 

tSpa Chikadgvaraja, ruling at Maisur ; the building of 
a temple for KumSrasvami on the Dhavajagiri hill at 
the confluence of the rivers Ghintamaiji and Bhavani 
at Satyamangalam in O^uvanga-na^u. (209 of 1909 ; 
M.E.R., 1910, p. 116.) 

183. 1678.—Telugu ; S.S- 1600, Kalayukti; Madura ; grant of the 

village of Krisht^apuram to a Brahman by Muddu 
Alagiri Nayu^u, the grandson of Vi^vanatha Nayani— 
Tirumala Nayu^u. and the son of Muddu Virappa 
Nayu^u, in the reign of J^ri Virapratapa I^riranga 
Raya MahadSvaraja. (S.C P., No. 20.) 

184. 1679.—S.S. 1601; Tirukkoshtiyur (Tiruppatiur, Ramnad) ; 

gift of land by Raghunatha Tirumalai Setupati. 
(LM.P„ ii, p. 1189.) 

185. 1679.—S.S. 1601 ; Tiruva^anai; gift of lands to the ^iva 

temple by Hiranyagarbha Setupati; two copper plate 
grants. (Sewell, i, p. 302.) 

186. 1679.—Seringapatam ; Chikkadeva Raja ; Tn the east, having 

conquered the Pan^ya King Chokka in battle, he cap¬ 
tured the great Tfpura and then the wealthly Ananta- 
puri*. {E,C., Mysore, I,S. R., No. 151.) 

187. 1679.—Telugu ; S.S. 1602, Siddharti, Friday, the third lunar 

day which was Akshayatftiya of the bright fortnight 
ofVai4aka;in the presence of God Ranganatha, on 
the bank of the Chandrapushkaraiji, Muddalag§dri 
Nayaka, the son of Viivanatha Nayaka, granted, for 
the merit of his ancestors, with all the usual rites, the 
village Arambanna of the revenue value of 600 malfuku, 
situated on the bank of the Tamrapar^i in the 
southern rashfra ; and the stone majha situated to the 
west of the southern gopura of the Chitra street of 
RangakshStra (I^rirangam) to the Raghupati treasury 
of YSgindra-tirtha-^ripada-O^eyar, the son of Ragha- 
v5ndra-tlrtha-^ripada-0^eyar. This is a copper plate 
record from the Raghavendrasvami malha of Nanjan- 
gu^. {Mysore Archaeological Riporty 1917, p. 57.; 
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188. 1680.—Tamil; ^.S. 1601 expired, Siddharti, Makara, Thurs¬ 

day; Rame^varam; Raghunatha Setupati Katta 
Tevar, the son of Hiranyagarbhayaji Raghunatha 
Setupati Katta TSvar; grant of villages for festivals and 
offerings of Ramanathasvami, which were placed 
under the miras of Raghunatha Gurukkal, the son of 
Sankara Gurukkal, whose functions, privileges and 
honours are enumerated. (Burgess, Setupati Grant, 
No. 8.) 

189. 1682.—Tamil; Dundubhi; Afuppukkht^ai (Ramnad); Tiru- 

malai Setupatikatta RaghunathatSvar; gift of land in 
the village of Bommakko^^ai for daily worship by his 
agent for his merit. (416 of 1914.) 

190. 1683.—Tamil; K. A. 858, Durmukki (1656-7); Tinnevelly; a 

sale-deed by the chief of Va0^iku(jam to the temple at 
Tinnevelly, in order to increase the merit of (Punniyat- 
tukkaka) Ranga Krishi^ja Muttu Virappa Nayaka and 
Tiruvenginathayyar. {S.C.P., No. 167.) 

191. 1684.—Tamil; S.S. 1606, K.Y. 4785, Raktakshi, VaiyaSi, full 

-moon, Monday; Rame^varam; Hiranyagarbhayaji 
Raghunatha Setupati Katta Tevar; grant to God 
Eluvapuri^varar and Goddess Akhilan^e^vari in 
KalaiyarkBviHimai, in Tcnnala-nadu, of the three 
villages of Pudukko^ai, KalJikku^i and E^ayanvayal. 
(Burgess, Setupati Grant, No. 9.) 

192. 1686.—S.S. 1608 ; Arumbavur (Perambalur, Trichinopoly) ; 

(Ranga Krishna) Muttu Virappa Nayaka; repairs to 
a sluice during his reign (Sewell, i, p. 263.) 

193. 1686.—Pattukko^tai (Tanjore), in the ruined fort; Shahji 

‘conquered all the Pa^^ukkBltai country inhabited by 
Kalians extending to the south as far as the Pambanar'. 
(Tanjore Gazetteer, i, p. 253.) 

194. 1686.—Seringapatam ; Ghikkadevaraja U^aiyar defeated the 

army of the Lord of Madhura in the Ir5^u country 
and took Trpura and Anantapuri; slew Damaralayya- 
pendra and put Anantoji to flight, captured the 
elephant Kula^ekhara, and took by assault ^ambalJi 
(Bhavani, Coimbatore), Omalur (near Salem), and 
Dharipuram. {E.C,, Mysore, I,, S.R., No. 14.) 

195. 1687.—Tamil; S.S. 1608 expired; Uyyakkon^an Channel 

near VeUuvayttalai (Trichinopoly); a record of 
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MangammaJ on a pillar at the head-sluice of the 
channel. (71 of 1890 ; M.E.R., 1891, pp. 4 and 8.) 

196. 1687. Prabhava; Srirangam; Annamuttammal, the mother 

of Sri Ranga Krish^ia Muttuvirappa Nayakar, gave 
two villages for God Ranganatha (/.M.P., iii, p. 1571.) 

197. 1691.—Tclugu; S.S. 1613, K.Y. 4792, Prajotpatti; Trichi- 

nopoly ; grant of land to a Brahman by Mangammaj, 
the widow of Ghokkanatha. (S,C.P., No. 47.) 

198. 1692.—Telugu ; S.S 1614, Angirasa ; Tinnevelly : grant to 

a Musalman for the maintenance of a mosque, during 
the reign of the sovereign Sriranga Raya at Kanaka- 
giri, by Vijaya Ranga Ghokkanatha, the son of Ranga 
Krishija Muttu Virappa, 'who was the son of Ghokka¬ 
natha, and grandson of Muttu Virappa, of the family 
of VUvanatha Nayaka* who was then 'in the Kingdom 
of Madura^ (Madhurasamstanamanduvun(Ji). (S,C.P., 
No. 53.) 

198.1692.—Telugu ; S.S. 1614, Srimukha ,• Srirangam; gilt 
of land by Mangammaj the Queen of Vi^vanatlia 
Nayaka-Chokkanatha Nayaka. (12 of Appendix II, 
1888 ; 25 of Appendix A, 1906.) 

200. 1693.—Tamil; S S. 1 (6) 15, Srimukha, K. Y, 4794; Utiama- 

pa|aiyam (Periyakulam, Madura) ; gift of land by 
Mangamma). (733 of 1905,) 

201. 1695.—S.S. 1617; Tinnevelly; a grant to the Tiruppu^aimarudur 

temple by the agents of Vijayaranga Ghokkanatha 
Nayaka. (5.C.P.. No. 202.) 

202. 1695.—S.S. 1617, Yuva; Avana^i; Chikkadeva Raya Uijaiyar; 

Guru Karimallayya, his Prime Minister, granted to 
the local God and Goddess the fees of fourteen panams, 
etc. {l.M.P, i, p. 523.) 

203. 1695—(July 111 Tamil; Is., 1617, K. A.871, Aijill, 

Thursday; Ambasamudram; Vijayaranga Ghokkanatha 
Nayaka, the son of Ranga-Krisht^a-MnttuVirappa 
NSyaka and grandson of Ghokkanatha Nayaka; 
records sarvamanya grants made by a Pan^ya King in 
S. S. 1408, K, A. 661, Pura^tadi 20, Thursday, for 
daily worship, monthly and annual festivals, offerings 
and other requirements to the temple at Dakshiijakaii 
in Multi-na^u. (1 of Appendix A, 1919.) 
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204. 1697.—K. A. 873, Kartikai 4; Va^a^eri (Agasti^varam, 

Travancorc); records remission of taxes to the people 
of Nanjina^ for thirteen years, on account of the 
Nayak invasion. (V. Nagam Aiya, The Travancore 
State Manual, i, pp. 197-8 and 317-8.) 

205. 1698.—Tclugu; S.^. 1619, I4vara, Magha, Friday; 

Mangammagaru, the Queen of Vi^vanatha Nayaka- 
Ghokkanatha NEyaka, granted, with all the usual 
rights, the village of Ayirdharma; together with its 
hamlets, of the revenue value of 400 malluku, situated 
in the S' rlvalli-putturu-simai of her Tiruchinapalli- 
rashfra; and a ma^ha with a mandapa, a temple and a 
Purdna-gha\ta in ^rivalliputtur to the Raghupati 
treasury of Sumatindratirtha-i^ripada-o^eyar.... 
{Mysore Archaological Report, 1917, p. 57.) 

206. 1700,—Telugu; S. 3. 1622, Vikrama, Tinnevclly; a grant to 

the Siva temple at Tinncvelly by Ranga Krishija 
Muttu Virappa Nayaka in the reign of Rajadhiraja 
Narasimhadeva at Ghanagiri. (S.C.P., No. 168.) 

207. 1700.—Telugu; S.S. 1622, Vrsha; Madura; grant of the village 

of Balakrishija Mahadanapuram to certain Brahmans 
by ‘Sri Mangamma, wife of Chokkanatha Nayudu, 
who was son of Muttu Virapya Niiyu^u, and 
grandson of Vi^vanatha Nayani-Tirumala Nayudu.* 
{S,C.P,, No. 19.) 

208. 1700.—S. S. 1622; Tirumogur (Madura), Dajavay Setupati; 

repairs in the Siva temple. (Sewell, i, p. 295.) 

209. 1701.—Telugu; $. S. 1623, Vishu (Vfsha); Madura; Mangara 

ma], the Queen of Vi^vanatha Nayaka-Ghokkanatha 
Nayaka; gift of land for a feeding institute [annaddna) 
to a certain Subbayya Bhagavata, when ‘Virapratapa 
Vira-VenkatadSva-Maharaya was rulling at Ghanagiri* 
(Penukon^a) with the imperial titles, Maharajadhiraja 
and Parame^vara. (3 of Appendix A, 1911; M,E.R,, 
1911, pp. 89-90.) 

210. 1701.—Tclugu; (S. S.) 1623, Vishu; Mangammal, the 

Queen of Ghokkanatha Nayaka; gift of some villages 
near Trichinopoly to the daraga of Babanatta. (19 of 
Appendix A, 1911; M.E.R,, 1911. pp. 89-90.) 

211. 1704.—Tclugu; S. S. 1626 current, Tarawa; Maruttuvakku^i 

(Papana^am, Tanjorc,) on a stone set up on the bank 
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of the Uyyakkon^an Channel near the surplus sluice; 
Mangammagaru, the Queen of Vi^vanathanayini- 
Ghokkanayinivaru: the construction of the sluice 

(kalingulu) by a Brahmat^a. (394 of 1907.) 

212. 1706.—Telugu; S.S. 1628, Vyaya; Tinnevelly; a grant by 

Mangammal, the widow of Chokkanatha NSyaka, 
during the reign of Venkatadeva Raya at Ghanagiri. 
(•S.C.P., No. 110.) 

213. 1707.—Tamil; a copper plate inscription from the Vyasaraya- 

matha of Sosale; registers the grant of certain taxes on 
the imports, exports, etc , of the kingdom by Vijaya 
Ragbunatha Setupati Kattat5var of Ramnad, on 
behalf on the mafha to its agent at RSmeSvaram. The 
king has the following titles :—Lord of Tevanagara, 
Establisher of the Pan(Ji-man^ala, Lord of Sembi-na^u^ 
Creator of Raghunathasamudra by damming the 
Vaigai, Lord of the Southern Ocean, Champion over 
three kings, etc. He is said to have his residence in 
Kattur alias Kulottunga-Solanallur in Tungavur 
kti/Tam. He and his father, Raghunatha Setupati 
Kattatevar, have ihe cpiihtt Hiranyagarbhayaji added 
to their names. {Mysore Archaeological Report, 1912, 
p. 55.) 

214. 1708.—Telugu; S.S.* !630. Vikriti (1710), Karttika 15, 

Monday; Virapratapa Venkatadeva-Maharaya, ruling 
at Ghanagiri; grant of lands by Vijayaranga- 
Chokkanatha for the maintenance of worship, feeding 
of Brahma^as, etc., in the l§ankaracharya-w5//ja 
at Gajarat^yakshetra (Jambuke^varam). (4 of Appendix 
A, 1915.) 

215. 1708.—Telugu; a copper plate from Vyasaraya-ma/Aa of 

Sdsale; records the grant of certain dues to the malha 
by the Lord of the Pan^ya throne, Vijaya Ranga 
Chokkanatha Nayaka of the Ka^yapa-gotra, the son of 
Rangakrish^a-Mudduvirappa Nayaka, and grandson 
of Vi4vanatha Nayaka-Chokkanatha Nayaka. What¬ 
ever dues were being paid in the Madura kingdom to 
the temple at Chokkanathapura were to be paid to 
the mafha also. {Mysore Archaeological Report, 1912, 
p. 55.) 

216. 1710.—Tamil; ^.S. 1632, Khara, Panguni 20, Saturday; 

Madura; Vijaya Ranga ChokkanStha, the son of 
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Muttu Virappa Nayakkar; refers to a temple servant 
falling down from the top of the temple gdpura as a 
protest against undue collection of tax from four tax- 
free villages, and the yielding of the state officals. 
This is an interesting document which gives the names 
of the Dajavay, Pradhani, the Commander of the 
Madura fort, the Samprati (accountant), the temple 
manager, and the members of the temple panchUyat. 
(Burgess, pp. 110-1, No. 24.) 

217. 1710.—S.S. 1632; Madura; Vijaya Ranga Chokkanatha 

Nayaka. (Sewell, i, p. 292.) 

218. 1712.— (8th March)— Tamil, iS.S. 1634, Khara, Panguni 10, 

Saturday; Madura; records remission of taxes on four 
villages granted to the bearers of the (image) of 
^okkanathasvamin in the reign of Vijaya Ranga 
Chokkanatha Nayaka, the son of Muttu Virappa 
Nayaka; mentions the Commander-in-Chief, Kumara 
Dajavay Kat(s)turi Rangayyan, and the Pradhani, 
Venkatakrishijayyan. (6 of 1915; M.E,R., 1915, 

p. 116.) 

219. 1712.—Same as No. 218. 

220. 1713.—Tamil; ^.S. 1635, Vijaya; Rame^varam; Muttu Vijaya- 

Raghunatha Setupati Kattat^var, who performed the 
Hiranyagarhha ceremony; gift of lands and houses at 
Attiyuttu to fourteen Brahma^^a families. (9 of Appen¬ 
dix A, 1911.} 

221. 1714.—S.S. 1636,, Etappur (Attur, Salem); a sale deed in the 

reign of Do^^a Krish^^a U^aiyar. (Sewell, i, p. 201.) 

222. 1715.—S.S. 1637, K.A. 887; Tinnevelly; private grant of land 

for the support of the temple in a village of the Tinne¬ 
velly district during the reign of Vijaya Chokkanatha. 
(,9.CP., No. 11.) 

223. 1715.—S.S. 1636 expired, Jay a, Chitrai 12, Monday; Rame^- 

vdirdkm; HiranyagarhhayajiW]^y?L Raghunatha Setupati 
Katta T5var, the son of Hiranyagarbhayaji Raghunatha 
Setupati Katta Tevar ; a grant for the maintenance of 
a charity. (Burgess, Setupati Grant, No. 10.) 

224. 1716.—Telugu ; S.S. 1638; l^rlrangam ; grant of land fora 

charity by Vijaya Ranga Chokkanatha, the son of 
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Ranga Krishija Muttu Virappa, and grandson of 
Chokkanatha, when iSri Vira Ranga Raya was reign¬ 
ing at Ghanagiri. (5.C.P., No. 50») 

225- 1717.—S.S. 1639, Kartikai 21; Madura; a copper plate 

grant of Vijaya Ranga Chokkanatha, recording the 
gift of a majha at Tirukkalukkunfam (^Chingleput). 
(The Madras Museum.) 

226. 1718.—S.S. 1640; Taji (HOsur, Salem); the Gopala temple 

was built by Krishn^a Raya U^aiyarof Maisur. (Sewell, 
i, p. 195.) 

227. 1719.—Tamil; S.S. 1641 expired, Vikari; Tai 13, Wednes¬ 

day ; Madura; an agreement drawn up by eight mer¬ 
chants of the village of Vattilaikkun^u, belonging to 
eight castes (ten classes of people) as the Kau^^ans, 
Komittis, Muhammadans, etc., promising to give a 
share of their gains annually to support the ritual of 
their village temple. The grant was executed with 
the consent of the palace authorities, the Palace Agent, 
Kulappa Nayaka, Kaval Ettilappa Nayaka, etc., 
when Vijaya Ranga Chokkanatha was in power at 
Madura. (5'C.P., No. 65-A; Burgess, pp. 89-90, No. 12.) 

228. 1721.—Telugu ; S.S. 1643, Subhakrit (1722); Trichinopoly; 

a gift of rent-free land to a certain Narasa Pantulu 
*to offer prayers to Dhanvantari' in the reign of Vijaya- 
ranga Chokkanatha Nayaka, the son of Rangakrishtja 
Muttuvirappa Nayaka, and grandson of Chokkanatha 
Nayaka. (1 of Appendix A, 1911; M,E.R,, 1611, 
p. 90.) 

229. 1722.—Seringapatam ; Chikkadeva Raja ‘emulated the sports 

of Krishna in conquering the lord of Madura'. (E*C., 
Mysore, S.R., No. 64.) 

230. 1724.—Telugu ; S.S. 1646, KrOglhi ; Tinnevelly ; grant of a 

village in charity by Vijaya Ranga Chokkanatha 
during the reign of Mahadeva Raya at Ghanagiri. 
(S.P.C., No. 109; 

231. 1727.—Tamil; ^.S. 1649, K.Y. 4828, ParSbhava ; Trichno- 

poly ; grant by ‘Vijaya Ghokka Ranganatha Nayakan', 
the son of Muttu Vlrappa Nayaka, and grandson of 
Chokkanatha, to a Pai^^aram (Sudra priest) for 
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worship at a DurgQ-Kali temple at the southern gate 
of the Trichinopoly fort, when Venkata Vema Maha- 
raya was reigning at KannakSma. (S.C.P., No. 44.) 

232. 1728.—Tamil; S.S. 1650, K.Y. 4829, Kilaka ; Tirune(Jun- 

ga|am (Trichninopoly) ; gift of land for worship in the 
local temple by Vijayaranga ChokkanStha NSyaka. 
(697 of 1909.) 

233. 1729.-3.5. 1651, K. Y. 4830, Saumya ; Madura J grant by 

3inna Kadirappa Nayakka, a chief residing near 
Dindigul, of a village called Bhupalasamudra to a 
number of Pu^^its in Saundararajapuram, otherwise 
called Anaipatti during the reign of Vijaya Ranga 
Ghokkaknatha, who was governing the country as 
Viceroy for the Vijayanagar sovereign 3rlranga Raya. 
(5.C.P., No. 33 ; Burgess, pp. 117-21, No. 27.) 

234. 1731.— 3.3, 1653, K.A. 907, Virodhikrit; Tinncvelly ; grant of 

house by certain persons to a female belonging to the 
3iva temple in Tinnevelly for the maintenance of 
worship in the reign of Vijaya Ranga Ghokkanatha. 
The deed is ornamented with Vaishnava figures. 
(5.C.P., No. 56.) 

235. 1733.—Tamil ; 3.S. 1655; 3amayavaram (Trichinopoly); a 

grant by ‘Minakshi Ra^ji AmmaJ', the wife of Vijaya 
Ranga Ghokkanatha, during the reign of Sri Vira 
Venkatadeva Maharaya at Ghanagirinagara. (Sewell, 
i, p. 267.) 

236. 1733.—Telugu ; 3.S. 1654, K.Y. 4833, Pramadicha; Trichi¬ 

nopoly ; grant of land for a charitable object at the 
Trichinopoly fort-gate by Minakshi, the widow of 
Vijaya Ranga Ghokkanatha, the son of Ranga Krisht^a 
Muttu Virappa and grandson of Ghokkanatha, when 
Venkatadeva was sovereign at Ghanagiri. {S.C.P., 
No. 49.) 

237. 1733.— 3.S. 1655 ; Trichinopoly ; grant of lands to a mosque 

by Minakshi. (Sewell, i, p. 268.) 

238. 1734.— 3.S. 1656; Tiruchchengo^u ; gifts of lands to the 

temple by Krishna Raja U^aiyar of Maisur. (Sewell, 
i, p. 203.) 
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239. 1735.—Tamil; S.g. 1656 expired, Ananda (1734), Kartikai, 

Aparapaksha-Trayoda^i, SvSti, Monday f Rame^- 
varam; Hiranyagarbhayaji Kumara Muttu Raghu- 
natha Situpati, the son of Hiranyagarbhayaji Raghu- 
natha Setupati; grant of villages to Velayudhasvami 
of Palani. (Burgess, Setupati Grant, No. 14.) 

240. 1736,—Tamil; S.S. 1658, Naja; Madura; Muttu Kumara 

Vijaya Rahunatha Setupati, the son of Kumara Muttu 
Vijaya Rahunatha, and son-in-law of Hiranyagar- 
bhayaji Raghunatha Setupati Kattar; his grant of 
lands to a Brahman. (S.C.P., No. 23.) 

241. 1739.—Tamil; S.S. 1661, K.Y. 4841, Prabhava (1747); 

Trichinopoly ; grant of lands to a Musalman priest 
for the maintencnce of a pafliva^al by one Kamakshi 
Nayaka, when Rama Raya was ‘ruling over the world*. 
(S.C.F., No. 43.) 

242. 1744.—S.S. 1666; Hanumantagu^i; Muttu Kumara Vijaya 

Rnghunatha Setupati / grant of lands to a Musalman. 
(Sewell, i, p. 298.) 

243. 1750.—S.S. 1672 ; Dindigul; Dajavay NarSyai^appayya 

re-established certain temple villages in the reign of 
Vijaya Ranga Chokkanatha. (I.M.P., ii, p. 992.) 

244* 1756.—Kanarese; S.S. 1678, Datri, K.Y. 4857; AvanaSi 

Krishijaraja Va^eya of MahiSuru ruling at Sriranga- 
pat^ai^a; repairs in the temple. (201 of 1909.) 

245. 1760.—S.S. 1682, Vikrama; Satyamangalam ; Krisht^a Raja 

U^aiyar; the villages of Gu^^anayakanpajaiyam, 
Tirumalai-Set^ipSjaiyam, etc., were sold for 7,920 
pagodas to Ramavadhani and two other Brahmans. 
(IM.P., i, p. 551.) 

246. 1760.—1§.S. 1682 ; Koljegal; Krishna Raja U^aiyar of 

Maisur; gift of land to the karnam's ancestors. [Ibid., 
p. 553.) 

247. 1760.—^.S. 1682, Vikrama; Coimbatore; Chikka Krishna 

Raja ; grant of lands in Puttur and Kat^iyur villages. 
(5.C.P.. No. 189.) 

248. 1762. S.S. 1684 ; Satyamangalam ; Krisht?araja U^aiyar ; 

a sale-deed. {l.M,P., i, p. 551.) 
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249. 1763.—^.S. 1685, K.Y. 4864» Subhanu ; Anaimalai (PoJJachi, 

Coimbatore) ; Krishna Raja U^aiyar at Sriranga- 
paUa^am j grant of land by Madayya, the 'Agent 
of the Maisur Rajas*, to certain Brahmaijas. (S.C.P., 
No. 171.) 

250. 1765.~Tamil ; Is. 1687. K.Y. 4866, Parthiva, Tai 4 ; 

Madura; Raya Vijaya-Raghunatha Ton^aimanar, 
ruling over the Madurai-na^u ; grant of land at 
Karaippatti for certain services and charities to be 
conducted at the time of the festivals of the God Bala 
Subrahmai^ya on the Palni hill. (22 of Appendix A, 
1918.) 

251. 1771.—!§.S. 1693; Tinnevelly ; grant of land to the Siva 

temple at Karivalamvandanallur by Ramalinga 
j<[ayaka, acting under orders of Navab Asad Siyal, 
who assumes royal titles, (S.C.P., No. 201.) 

252. 1797.—Tamil; S S. 1719. Pingala, K.Y. 4898; Nara^apuram 

(Palla^am, Coimbatore) ; Palla^agramam in Varakka- 
na^u, a sub-division of Konguman^alam ; a grant by 
the Se^tis, referring to the rule of the Vijayanagar 
kings, the Nayaks of Madura—ViSvanatha, Tirumala^ 
etc. (1 and 2 of Appendix A, 1910; M.E.R.^ 1910, 

p. 10.) 

Miscellaneous and Undated Inscriptions 

253. —Kayattur (Kovilpatti, Tinnevelly) ; grant of lands in the 

'Kaittar' province to Irunk5| Pijlai, the chief of 
Korkai, on account of his having settled a boundary 
dispute, by Vijaya Ranga Ghokkalinga Nayaka. 
(5.C.P.. No. 57.) 

Note. —The date given in the inscription, i.e., ^.S. 1549, 
K.A. 803 (1627), docs not agree with the accepted 
reign-period of Vijaya Ranga Chokkanatha, the 
Nayak of Madura. 

254. —Mukkat^ankurichchi (Karur, Trichinopoly); records that 

Karemakavui^^an and others fixed an allowance 
of one pataka of grain and two panams to the God for 
each marriage in the reign of VUvanatha Nayakar. 
(/.Af.P., iii, p. 1510.) 
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255. —Tamil; Kilakkarai (Ramnad) ; mentions Achyu(ta)raya 

and Tummu^i Nayakkar. (398 of 1907 ; ii, 

p. 1167.) 

^ote .—The date given, viz. iS.S. 146(.), would be 
between 1538 and 1547. 

256. —Grantha ; S.S. 1515, Vijaya j Kilakkarai; Jatilavarman 

Sri Vallabha; grant in his thirtieth year of the re¬ 
named Peddappa Nayakasamudram to sixty-nine 
Brahmaijas at the request of the chief, Ayyankarappa, 
the son of Peddappa and grandson of Nagama 
Nayaka, who bears the titles of Mokalipattavardhana 
and Kanchimahapuradhi^a. (1 of Appendix A, 1912; 
M.E.R., 1912, p. 66J 

257. —Srivilliputtur (Ramnad); Vi^vanatha Nayaka, Virappa 

Nayaka, and Krishijappa Nayaka built the temple 
of Krishtjasvami, set up the idols of Rukmiiji, Satya- 
bhama, and Krishna, and granted a portion of land 
(/.M.P., ii, p, 1183.) 

J^ote. —The cycle year given, viz. Bhava, may be 1574. 

258. —Kiranur fPalni, Madura); Kajahastiyappa MudaliySr, the 

Prime Minister of VUvanatha Nayaka, and the 
kaundans of twenty-four ndds granted the village as a 
free gift to Brahmans in the reign of Vi^vanatha 
Nayakar. {I.M,P,, ii, p. 1023 ) 

259. —Rame^varam ; the ruined prdkdra was first repaired by 

Ramanatha, the prince of sages, well versed in all 
the rites and dgamas of the Saiva system. (Burgess, 
p. 58, No. 7.) 

Note,—The cyclic year mentioned in the inscription, 
viz. Kalayukti, may be 1618. 

260. —Rame^varam ; the silver swinging cot in the Palfiyarai wa^ 

the gift of Vijaya Raghunatha Setupati Katta Tevar, 
the son of Hiranyagarbhaydjl Raghunatha Setupati 
Katta Tevar. (Ibid., p. 60, No. 13.) 

261. —-Tamil; BrahmadsSam (Ambasamudram, Tinnevelly) ; the 

building of the gopura for the merit of Virappa 
NSyaka, the son of Vi^vanatha Nayaka-Krishijappa 
Nayaka. (377 of 1916.) 
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' Maduraittala — Varalaru ' 

( Account of the Sacred city of Madura ) 

After Siva and his son Ugra, Kula^ekhara obtained the throne 
on the expiry of forty lakhs, sixty-five thousand, and six-hundred and 
fifty years. Thus from the days of Kula§ekhara-Pan^ya to the 
days Parakramapan^ya Vho sleeps with the wakeful sword** 
the place enjoyed Pan^yan rule. During the Kaliyuga, ^alivahana 
Saka 1246, five-hundred and one years after the destruction of 
Kollam in the month of Ani of the year RudhirodgarP the Adisultan 
Malukkunemiyan came from Delhi, and having captured and sent 
Parakramapan<#ya to Delhi took possession of the place. For a 
period of three years from Rudhirodgari Ava^i to KrSdtiana the 
region from the Himalayas to Situ was under Muslim sway, (tuluk- 
kaijiyam), and after a state of hostility wihout anyone's gaining a 
clear ascendency, Ulapatikhan came in the year Akshaya, and ruled 
for a period of six years till Prajitpatti (a.d. 1326-31). Then Ulapa¬ 
tikhan ruled the place for a period of three years from Angirasa to 
the year Bhava (a.d. 1332-34). Then his nephew Ku^ipatik ruled 
from the year Yuva to Pramaticha. (a.d. 1335-39.)' 

After this one Nagalatik ruled from the month of A^i in the 
year Vikrama to the year Vijaya (a.d. 1340-53). Then Savaudma- 

* The expression is queer, and may be an erroneous transcript of a well-known 
title ofjatavarman Sundara Pan^ya ‘Vdidl-Vajitiranddn*, he that opened the way 
with the sword. South India and her Muhammadan Invaders^ p. 53 Note i, 

^ Thi.s corresponds to the year A.D. 1323-24, the month Ani would make it the 
year 1323 A.D., June—July. This would correspond to K.A. 498 whereas the date 
given is 501 expired. 

» The dates are in error being earlier than the actual years by about five years. 
The name of the second ruler Ku^ipatik leaves little doubt that the dynasty under 
reference is that founded by Sharif-Jalalu-d-din Ahsan-Shah. He ruled for five year^ 
A.D. 1335-40 and was followed for a year by Alau-d-din Udauaji. Then Qutubu-d- 
din for forty days in A. H. 740 (1339-40). The two Ulapatikhans of the Tamil 
accounts seem to stand for the first two. The length of the reign of the three is wrong 
separately. The difference is made up with the third. 
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lukkan and Attumarugan ruled from the year Sarvajit to the year 
Vijambi (a.d. 1347-58), After this Pungatik Malukkan ruled the 
kingdom from the year Vikari to the year Sadharaija (a.d. 1359-70), 
For a period of forty-eight years from Saka 1246-93 the place had 
been under Musalman sway;* the god of the place went to Nanjil- 
na^u and the PanjSksharatirumadil, the enclosing wall named after 
the five letters, the five mystic letters composing the name of diva, 
namely Om Namaiivaya, and the fourteen gopuras, (gateways) as 
well as the streets were pulled down. The sanctum of the Nayagar 
(Lord) temple, the ardhamandapam (the inner hall), and the mahd- 
mandapam (the outer hall) alone escaped destruction. 

Thus when the land was under the Muslim domination in the 
year 1293 current, Virodhikft, a.d. 1371 Kampaija U^aiyar, com¬ 
mander of the guards of the Mysore ruler,** having defeated and 
driven off the Musalmans, took possession of the kingdom and opened 
all the temples of diva and Visht)u. When he opened the door of 
the sanctum of Tiruvalavayu^aiyanayanar, however, he noticed 
with surprise that the lamp lighted (before the temples were closed) 
and the garland (placed on the images) were exactly like those that 
they placed on the God only the previous night. As soon as Kam- 
paija U^aiyar saw this miracle he slapped himself on the cheek as an 
expiation for the offence, and after much devotional worship to the 
God granted several Tiruvilalyadal villages (villages granted to the 
temple), several jewels, and grants for the daily offerings. Thus he 
and his son Empana U^aiyar (Heunanna) and his nephew (or son-in- 
law) Porka^u^aiyar ruled for a period of thirty-three years from the 

» THE SULTANS OF MADURA 

I. Sharif Jalalu-d-din Ahsan Shah 

coin. Jalalu-d-dunya Wad-d-din dated A.H. 738 also 739 and 40. 

11. Alau-d-din Udauji or Uduji 

Alau-d-dunya Wa-d-din, Udauji Shah, date A.H. 740 

III. Qutbu-d-din Firoz Shah, A.H. 740. 

Qutbu-d-d-dunya Wa-d-din 

IV. Ghiyathu-d-din Muhammad Dama-ghan Shah, date A.H. 741 

V. Nasiru-d-din, Mahmud Ghazi Damaghan Shah, A.H. 745. 

Break, 745-757 

VI, Adil Shah, A.H. 757 

VII. Fakhru-d-din Mubarak Shah. Muhammad Mustafa legend Nasifu-n- 
nabi. date A.H. 761-770 

VIII. Alau-d-din Sikandar Shah, A.H. 774-9 

J.R.A,S., 1909, pp. 667-683. 

• Mysore, as a state, was not then in existence, but the writer is apparently 
referriug to his time. Kampala’s office must have reference to the Hoy4ala ruler 
of the time. 

37 
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year Virodhikft to the year Chitrabhanu (a.d. 1371-1402). During 
their days they made many a provision for all the I^iva and Vishnu 
temples for jewellery and daily offerings for the Gods. 

Then from the year of Subhanu of ^aka 1327 current to the 
year Vibhava (a.d. 1403-48) Lakka^ianayakkar and Madana 
Nayakkar ruled for a period of forty-seven years. 

Then in the year I^ukla 1374 Saka current Lakkaija Nayakkar 
brought out of retirement the son of the concubine of the Pan^yan 
king Abhirami of Kalaiyarkovil-SundarattoJ - Mavaliva^adirayar, 
Kajiyar Somanar, Anjadaperumal Muttara^ar, and, crowning him 
in the days of Tirumalaimavali Vaijadirayar as the son born of the 
Papdyan king with the deference due to the ancient royal family, 
gave him possession of the kingdom for forty-eight years.* 

Then in the year Pingala* (a.d. 1497) Vaikaii of iSaka 1422 
current Narasayyanayakkar came, offered worship at Rame^varam 
and also captured the fort. Tcnnanayakkar ruled for fifteen years 
from the month of Avapi of this year to Angirasa, a.d. 1512. Then 
from Srimukha (a.d. 1513) of the year Saka 1437 current to Dhatu 
(a.d. 1517) for a period of four years one Nachiapijjai ruled the 
kingdom. Afterwards Kurukuru Timmappanayakkar ruled from 
I^vara to Vishnu for five years (a d. 1517-21). Then from Saka 1446 
current from Chitrabhanu to Subhanu, for two years a.d. 1521-23 
Kattiy^m Kamaiyanayakka ruled. From Tarawa to Sarvajit (a.d, 
1524-27) Ghinnappanayakka ruled for a period of four years. lyak- 
karai Vaiyappanayakkar ruled fora period of five years from the 
year Sarvadhari to the year Nandana (1527-32). From the year 
Vijaya ro the year Vibhava^ a.d. 1533-42 for a period of nine years 
Viivanathanayakaraiyan ruled the kingdom. Varada ruled in the 
year Subakft (a.d. 1542-43). Tumbichchinayakkar ruled from the 
year Subakrt to the year Krodhi (a.d. 1543-44), Kartigai, for a 
period of a year. Vi^vanathanayakaraiyan ruled from Krodhi 
Margali to the year Vi^vavasu (a.d. 1544-45) for a period of a year 
and seven months. One Vi^talaraja ruled from Prabava to the year 
Pingala (a.d. 1546-57), The three kings Timmappanayakkar, 

* This passage is obscure in the original ; the first name is that of the illegiti¬ 
mate son of the Pa^^dya ; the next name and the next which I prefer to take as one 
name Anjadaperumal Muttaradar^ these three in succession ruled for forty-eight years 
apparently. Lakka^a’s coronation refers only to his installation of the first. 

* There is a discrepancy in the date. The year Pinga}a is A.D. 1497 and ^aka 
1422 is A.D. 1500. The Cyclic year is likely,it seems tome, to be correct and the 
i^aka year wrong. 

* This ought to be iSobhakrit, 
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Chellappanayakkar and Pattukottai-Virappanayakkar, ruled from 
Kalayukti to Raudri Kartigai (a.d. 1558-60). From !^aka 1446 to 
Saka 1485 (a.d. 1524-63) twenty-seven persons ruled in Madura. 


During the Saka 1481 (a.d. 1559) current Raudri (a.d. 1560), 
Margali, Vi^vanathanayakkar, son of Kot^iyam Nagamanayakkar 
came under the orders of the Rayar to Madura and died after a 
rule of twelve years extending from Raudri Marga|i to Angirasa 
Vaika^i, a.d. 1559-72. From the month of Ani of the above year to 
Vaika^i of Vishu (a.d. 1572-81)j a period of nine years, Krishnappa- 
nayaka, son of Vi^vanathanayaka, ruled and died. From Ani of 
the above year to the year Manmatha Vaika^i, a.d. 1581 to 1595, 
Virappanayaka, the son of Krishijappanayaka, ruled the kingdom 
for a period of fourteen years. For seven years from the above year 
to ^ubhakft Ani (a.d. 1595-02) Kumarakrishtjappanayakka, son of 
Virappanayakka, ruled and died. From Purat^a^i of the year to Plavan- 
ga a.d. 1602-07 Ma^i for a period of five years Visvanathanayaka, the 
brother of Kumarakrishijappanayakka, ruled and died. His brother 
Kasturirangappanayakka died just eight days after he came to the 
throne in the prayer hall (Sandhyamandapam) on the other side of the 
river. Muttukrishijappanayakkar, son of the above, ruled from 
Panguni of tne above year till Dundubhi Kartigai (a.d. 1608-22), for 
a period of fifteen and three-fourth years and died. On the seventh 
of Margali of the year Dundubhi Muttutirumalanayakkaraiyan, 
brother of Muttuvirappanayakkar, became very deserving of the 
grace of Minakshisundar54vara and made several gifts of jewellery, 
built ‘the New Man^apa’ and a tank for the annual floating festival, 
constructed a gold-plated throne, an ivory worked car, a great stone 
scat and a throne set with rubies. He ordered several structures to 
be made to the seven great temples, gifted land with an income of 
44.000 pon for the daily worship, and tax-free villages for the mainte¬ 
nance of servants and managers. He further made his individual 
daily gift of food and conducted the festivals on a grand scale. He 
constructed a new car for the Aiagar for his Chaitra festival and 
made the temple celebrated. Whenever he personally came for pur¬ 
poses of worship he used to give a votive offering of 1,000 pon as 
padakdnikkai for worship and offerings. If the god be taken in pro¬ 
cession in MaSividi he used to offer 1,000 pon. In this manner having 
ruled for a period of thirty-six years from the year Dundubi Ma5i 7th 
to the year Vilambi Ma^i 4th a.d. 1623-1659 he died on the night of 
the Tuesday of the year Vilambi Ma^i 4th. From the month of 
Panguni of the year Vijambi a.d. 1659 to Vaika^i of Vikari for a 
period of three months Muttuvirappa Nayaka ruled the place* For 
twenty-four years from Ani of Vikari (a.d. 1659) Chokkanathana- 
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yakkar, son of Muttuvirappanayakka, ruled. He died on the 4th 
of Ani. 

His son Rangakrish^amuttuvirappanayakkar then ruled from 
Rudhirodgari (a.d. 1683) 17th Arpi^i to the year Pramoduta (a.d. 
1690) for a period of seven years. Then his son Vijaya Rangamut- 
tuchokkanathanayakkaraiyan being a child, his grand-mother ruled 
the kingdom for some time, with him in her lap. At this period, in 
the foundation of the Brahman settlements {agraharapratishfai) and 
the founding and patronage of the choultries, divine and Brahmin 
gifts, he conducted the administration as in the days of Tirumala- 
nayakka. After the death of Mangaminal, Vijayarangamuttu 
Chokkanatha during his rule managed the affairs of the kingdom 
exactly as in the days of Tirumalainayakka. As things were going 
on in this manner, once in the course of his round of visits in the city 
incognito he noticed that the temple worship, offerings, and services 
were not being properly conducted, and went back to the palace. 
The next day he sent for all the temple management and establish¬ 
ment (sthalattar and parijanattar) and others, and enquired why the 
temple should have become so miserably poor in spite of his gifts of 
lands yielding 44,000 pon. He grew very angry as no satisfactory 
explanation was given and confiscated the lands under the control 
of the temple-management {sthalattar) to the government, sent for 
the mortgage deeds of the temple-management, and settled and gave 
out of the royal treasusy 44,000 pon for the seven temples for pur¬ 
poses of daily worship (pQja), annual festival, monthly and other 
festivals, and also ordered the provision of a processional car for the 
Ghaitra festival. He also made grants of tax-free villages as in the 
days of Tirumalanayakka for management, for worship, for offerings 
of food, and arranged for the proper management of the temple 
affairs. 

After having ruled for forty years he died on the night of Siva- 
ratri in the month of Ma5i of the year VirSdhikft (a.d. 1731). From 
Virodhikft Ma4i to Siddharti VaikaSi (a.d. 1731-39) for the period 
of nine years Minakshi Ammaj, the wife of Vijayarangachokkanatha- 
nayakar, crowned herself and ruled along with her brother Venkata- 
peruma] Nayakkar. 

On the night of Tuesday, 30th of Vaika^i ^aka 1668 
(a.d. 1739) of Siddharti, Vijayakumaramuttutirumalainayakkar, 

son of Bangaru Tirumalainayakkar, and VeHaiyan-l^ervaikkaran 
of the Setupati*8 guard moved out on news reaching that 
Ghandekhan-Ba^ekhan hadcaptured Dindigal. Immediately after 
the temple-managcmen t with all the attendants, removed the 
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gods Minakshi-Sundare4vara and Ku^al-Alagar (Vishnu) to V&nara- 
viramadura {ManUmadurai) and remained there for two years. The 
Setupati provided for the puja and the daily offering of the god and 
also supplied the whole establishment with food and drink, and kept 
them under his protection for a period of two years from Ani of 
Siddharti to Ani of Durmukhi. Meanwhile Deling-Raja reached 
Trichinopoly fort with 60,000 horse, surrounded it, killed Ba^ekhan 
removed all the Muslims and appointed Murarirao with instructions 
to restore the grants as usual, without any disturbance to the divine 
services, to all the ^iva and Vishnu temples. He then retired towards 
the north. Afterwards Murarirayar who was charitably disposed 
despatched Appaji Rayar with 2,000 horse, and as he did not like to 
stay in a city without its God, he started for Vanaraviramadura. 
Having worshipped the God there and obtaining the consent of the 
Setupati he returned to Madura with the God an hour after nightfall 
on Saturday, the 17th of Ani of Durmukhi year (a.d. 1741). 

As usual in the Karnataka days of Hindu rule he provided for 
the purificatory ceremonies of the temple (5anti and samprokshaija), 
and amply provided for the daily worship and services of the god in 
due form. 

In the year of Rudhirodgari, ^aka 1664 current (a.d. 1743), the 
Musalman Nizam (Nizamu-I*mulk) came from the north, captured 
the forts of Trichinopoly and Madura, and went back to the north 
having placed them in charge of two persons Mafus Khan and 
Muhammad-Ali Khan as Nawabs, They ruled the country for a 
period of ten years and six months, from Rudhirodgari to the 31st of 
Kartigai of Angirasa (a.d. 1743-53j as a Muhamadan possession 
(tulukkaijiyam). During this period in the days of Abdul-Kurau- 
khan (Abdul-RahimKhan?) of Madura fort, Mayana's brother-in- 
law, Alam-Khan, came with 2,000 horse through the land of Ton^ai- 
mSn, and took possession of the Madura fort. He ruled for a year 
as far as the frontiers of Tiruva^i (Travancore), and placed Mayana 
in charge of Madura when he proceeded to Trichinopoly to join the 
forces of Chandekhan (Chanda Sahib). Almukhan (Alamkhan) 
himself died in the disturbance that followed. Muhammadali 
(Muhammad Ali) put to flight Chande Khan's forces and beheaded 
Ghande Khan himself. 

Meanwhile Mayana, having sold possession of Madura fort to 
the Mysoreans so as to round off Mysore territory, retired to Tiru- 
mohur. After this Kuhu (or Kuku) Sahib of Mysore^ entered the 

* *Khub Saheb Jamedar of tbc Mysoreans* according to tbc Nawab Muhammad 
AH of Trichinopoly. Country Correspondence No. 422 of 1754. See page 31 N. 1. 
S.G. Hill’s XusuJ^Khan, 
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fort on 30th the of Pura^a^i of the Angirasa year a.d. 1752. Hearing 
that the Mysoreans had taken possession of Madura, VeUaiyan 
^Crvaikkaran, commander of the Setupati's guard, and TS^^avaraya 
pradhani of the Udayadevar's (Zamindar ofSivaganga) guard, 
surrounded the Madura fort in great force. Having stood a siege 
from the 30th of Puratta^i to the 26th of KSrtigai of the year (a.d. 
1752) Kuhu-Sahib, as a result of arbitration, left the fort in charge 
of the Setupali and retired in the direction of Dindigal. 

As matters were in a state of confusion from the year Rudhirod- 
gari to the year Angirasa (a.d. 1743-52). in Kali 4853 Sal.Saka 1673 
current, 16th of Kartigoi (a.d. 1651) of the Angirasa year, both 
Vc|laiyan-5>ervaikaran, the commandant of the Setupati's guard 
and Ta^(Javaraya Piljai of Udaya-Devar’s guard entered the 
Mudura fort, threw open the temples, conducted the services, and 
arranged for worship as usual; and as Kuhu Sahib had slaughtered 
several cows and done other unworthy acts during the siege they 
ordered the necessary purificatory ceremonies to be performed to the 
several temples. Being unwilling to see a state without its King, 
they sent for Vijaya Kumaramuttutirumalainayakka, son of Bangaru- 
Tirumalai Nayakkaraiyan from VelJikurichchi and crowned him 
king on Monday, 14th of Margali of the year Angirasa in the sanc¬ 
tum of the goddess [nachchiyar Sannadhi), invested him with the 
sceptre and took him to the palace. 

Then, when he had^ ruled the kingdom for sixteen months, from 
the 14th of M'dii of Angirasa to the 30th of Vaika^i of the year 
Srimukha, Mayana, Mahadimiya, and Nabikhan,* these three, sent 
the ruler out of the fort to Vejlikurichchi, took possession of the 
Madura fort and the country around. As usual they confiscated 
the temple lands, destroyed the trade of the merchants of the city, 
the gardens and the wells. While this was going on Kuhusahib of 
Mysore returned with Veljaiyan Servaikaran, surrounded the fort, 
and closely besieged the place for six months, with their headquarters 
camp under the banyan close to Panaiyur. The forces of Mayana 
however, drove off VelJaiyan iServaikaran and Kuhusahib, killing 
them in the affray, and took possession of the fort of Madura, and 
maintained themselves in it from Ani of Srimukha to the 21st of 
Ma6i of the year Bhava (a.d. 1753-55). Meanwhile in Kali 4855 
^aka 1675 current, Bhava 22nd of Mi6i Mafus Khan Sahib started 
with 1,000 Europeans and twenty guns from Devanampatta9am, 
and, coming through the pass of Nattam, took possession of the 

» Mahamad Barkey (Mianah of Orxnc), Mahamad Mainach (Moodemiah) 
Nabikban Gattack, ’ 
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Madura fort. As the Tirumohur temple in which Mayana stayed 
was used as a fort, the Europeans entered it and took possession of 
the jewellery of the god and the idols, and returned to Madura. 

Then they advanced as far as Tinnevelly and returned to 
Madura. Finally returning to Trichinopoly they carried the idols 
of Tirumohur on the backs of camels. On their march to Alagar- 
kovil the native Kallars fell upon them, took possession of the idols, 
and restored them to the temple. Some time after when Baraka- 
dulla otherwise Danishmund Khan {vide page 40 of N. 2 S.G. Hill 
Tusuf Khan) was exercising power at Madura in behalf of Mafus- 
khan, a Muhammadan fakir came and erected his tent (niian) in 
front of the Puduman^apa of Tirumalai Nayakka; and as he was 
making preparations to build a double brick wall with a view to 
hoist a flag on the platform of the gopura of the temple, the whole 
body of the temple officials, the local merchants, and other inhabi¬ 
tants, all met together and made every effort to make him desist. 
In spite of their protest he refused to get down from the gopura, 
as it was a time of anarchy without authority to compel obedience. 
The temple management then closed the four gates of the gopura, 
and, entering the temple, remained inside. In this state of affairs 
the eye of the image of Vada^um Bhadrakaji Amman, in the South¬ 
eastern corner of the golden pillar of the Assembly Hall (asthana 
man^apam) opened on the 3rd of Tai, about an hour after day¬ 
break and remained open till about daybreak on the 5th of of the 
same month. This occurance of the miracle soon circulated in all 
directions, and people flocked to the place as on festival days, and 
marvelled at the occurrence. Then in the month of Chittirai of 
the year I^vara (a.d. 1757), Khan Sahib Commandant who had 

gone to Tinnevelly surrounded Madura with 1,000 Europeans of 
Devanampattanam and the fort was besieged in the month of 
Chittirai to Avaiji. People were put to much trouble and 
Barakdulla, who remained in the fort, descended the walls of the 
fort and reached Tribhuvanam.* Both Kanusahib (Khan Sahib) 
and Muttalagu PiJJai son of Minakshinatha Pillai of TiriSirapuram 
(Trichinopoly) fort went round the city and the temple gates. He 
sought the presence of Khansahib and impressed him that the 
temples of the city. being very ancient deserved to be treated in 
customary Karnatic Hindu fashion. Then the lands of the temple 
were restored to ‘the Seven templet*, the necessary purificatory ccrc- 

* This obviously refers to the attack and and capture of Madura by Caillaud 
and Yusufkban in a.d. 1757. But the Idlndankhan or Maindan Khan of the Pan^yan 
chonicle is Khumandan Khan Sahib of this, and stands for Commandant Khan Sahib 
which stands again for Yusuf Khan. See Ch. VI of Tust^f Khan, 
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monies were performed to the gods and the temple of Tirualavai 
(the great Siva temple). The tent (niian) of the fakir at the Raya- 
gopuram was pulled down and the fakir himself driven, after sound 
beating, beyond the mound outside the town. To the daily service 
of the gods, the processional car, festivals, etc., 12,000 pon was 
given at the rate of 1,000 pon for a month in addition to the grant 
of villages for the temple service and food offerings. As it was 
going on in this manner the Europeans of Pondicheri (the 
French) and those of Devanampattanam (Fort St. David) 
got into a state of hostility, and as the Puducheri Europeans 
(the French) were in possession of the Fort St. David territory as 
far as Trichinopoly, Khan Sahib and Muttlagu PiJlai proceeded from 
here to Trichinopoly and destroyed the French, and took possession 
of the country in their occupation. On reaching Fort St. David, the 
captain conferred on them all honours and gave them rewards. They 
then returned to Madras in the month of Vaika^i of the Pramadi 
year (a.d. 1759). 

From the year Chitrabhanu 1712 the temple managers took 
charge of the lands and provided 1,000 pon a year for the temple 
worship. From Subhanu Pura^^a^i, to Purat^a^i of Tarat^a, a.d. 
1763-64, Colonel Preston of Madras with many Europeans along 
with Nawabs Muhammad Ali Khan Shib and Mafus Khan Sahib, 
Setupati, Udaya-Devar (^ivaganga), the Ton^aiman, and other 
Polegars laid siege to Madura. In the 3rd of Aippa^i, Tarawa of 
Saka 1684 current a.d. 1764, Muhammad Ali Khan Sahib entered 
the fort having captured and hanged Muhammad Yusuf Khan. 
Then the temple management and all the principal residents went in 
a body to meet him. The revenue officer (Amil) Abdul Khan of 
Madura received orders to provide the seven temples with 7,000 pon 
a year, and lands and villages were granted likewise, and a sum of 
Rs. 500 was given for the purificatory ceremony of the temple. In 
this manner the government of Abdul Khan Sahib lasted for seven 
years from Tarawa to Vikfti (a.d. 1764-70). From Kara to 

Hevi|ambi (a. D. 1770-77), Mohidin-Sahib*s government lasted. The 
government of Mallari Rayar (Malhari Rao) lasted for—(?)Then 
Dubash Venkate^vara Mudaliyar undertook to provide for the 
temple worship and conducted the temple service with 6,000 pon. 

The government of Kadar Sahib lasted for a year in Vi|ambi 
(a. d. 1778). Kayala-Bchu-Khan Sahib's government lasted for 
a year in Vikari (a. d. 1779). From l^arvari to Plava (a.d. 1779-81), 
Mallari Rayar's government lasted for two years. For three years 
from Subhakrt to Krodhi (a. d. 1781-84) in the days of Master 
Dorien, the temple worship was conducted under the control of 
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Venkata Rayar with 6,000 pon as determined before, and all neces¬ 
sary temple grants and villages were made as before. In the year 
Vi^vavasu (a.d. 1785), Segu Muhammad Sahib carried on the 
government as a revenue officer on his own resposibility. In 
Plavanga a.d. 1787 Ramaswami Ayyan enjoyed power. Subbarayar 
was in possession of power from Kllaka to Saumya, Ma5i (a.d. 

1788- 89). From Panguni of Saumya to Sadharai^a Avat^i (a d. 

1789- 90) Ramaswami Ayyan enjoyed power. From Puratta^i a.d. 
1790 it came into possession of the Company and master Macleud 
(Alexander Macleud) till Viro^hikft 1791. During his days things 
were conducted according to the parvana of the Nawab. Then 
Khader Sahib exercised power in the year Paritapi (1792). For the 
next two years from Pramaticha to Ananda 1793-94 Ramaswami 
Ayyan exercised power. For the next two years R&kshasa and Nala 
1794-95 Treasurer Venkatarayar exercised power. 

For two years Pingaja and Kalayukti (a.d. 1797-98) Ramaswami 
Ayyan exercised power. In the year SiddhSrti a.d. 1799 Ravo 
Pandit was in power. In Raudri Narayijarayar was in power. Till 
then the temple was conducted as usual with regard to villages 
granted for expenses, for general management, and those for food 
supply. From Raudri Ani to Durmukhi A^i 23rd, a.d. 1801 Ranga- 
rayar exercised power on behalf of Mir Astakhan Bahadar. They also 
conducted religious worship according to custom. Then from 24th 
A^i of Durmuki (a.d. 1801) the Honourable Company obtained 
power and conducted things according to mamul. 

In ^aka 1723 Kali 4 (90)2, Durmukhi A^i, 24th, the land com¬ 
ing under the possession of the Company, Collector Melur Artis 
Sahib (Thomas Bower Hurdis) came to Madura. Sub-officer 
M.R.Ry. Kyana Sahib and Peishkar Bhima Rayar, and Narayatja 
Rayar, Peishkar of Madura, came to the place. Division officer 
Kyana Sahib arrived on the 25th. As the whole land was in the 
possession of the company Kyana Sahib held court in the Palace 
HalL Everyone paid respect to them and obeyed their rule- 


^f.B ,—This chroDicle in quaint Tamil was translated, in the ftnt instance, by Mr 
R. Gopalan, M.A., University Research Student, I revised it throughout, and 
added the notes. 
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216-20. 
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13, 16-7, 74; in the battk of Toppup 
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76n; 86, 94-5; Muhammadan seige 
and capture of, 96; 106, 116, l22-3n, 
131; captured by Sivaji, 131-2; under 
Santaji, 134; Moghul siege of, 155; 199 
-200, 208, 209, 211, 212-5, 219-20. 

Golkonda, invosions of, 11, 12-4, 16-8, 
73n, 87-8n 95-6, 95 n, 100,130-1; 

Aurangzib’s reduction of, 148; 199-200, 

220 . 

Gopinath Rao, 77. 

Governors, 181-2. 

GSvinda Dikshita, Tanjorc minister, 92n. 

Govindaiya, general, 176. 

Govindappaiya, Da]avay, 136, 179, 2l7n. 

Gregory XV, Pope,his Bull, 79, 

Grose, J. H., quoted, 100. 

Giierrco, his Relation^ 76. 
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Hamir Rao, 133. 

Hampaiya, Mysore Dajavay, 100; I. No. 
146. 

Hanafi, Muhammad Shariff, quoted, 82, 

‘Harasura Nandi Raja,’ Mysore general, 

88 . 

Harerrij 136, 193. 

Harihara I of Vijayanagar, 56n. 

Harihara II, Vijayanagar, emperor, 4. 

Hassan, battle of, 18, 99n, 129-30, 

Henry II of England, Krisht;ad5va Raya 
compared to, 7. 

‘Hcrmicatti,’ 42, 70, 74, 79, 222. 

Hill, S.C.. 176/1. 

Historical Study, its requirements and 
Lord Acton’s dictum, 21-2. 

History of Uu Carnataca Gooerners, its defec¬ 
tive chronology, 21; its historical value, 
23; quoted or referred to, 32,43,47, 
68, 71, 81, 92, 101/1, 102, 110,112, 
I36n, 167, 174. 

Holy Roman Empire, quoted, 83n. 

Hough, J., 69. 

Hoyialas, the, their last great ruler, 1, 3; 
their capital, 2; their empire developed 
into the Vijayanagar empire, 3. 

Hultzsch, Dr. 46, 70. 

1 

Ida! Khan (Adil Shah). Sec Bijapur. 

Ikkiri, 14; asylum to driranga in, 18, 
94-5ff, 129; 1S2-3, 220 See Bcdnoie 
Chiefs and ^evappa Nay aka. 

Inscriptions of the Madras Prosidoruy, 115. 

Irrigation, 190, 197. 


J 

Jaffna. Raja of, 92«. 

Jagadeva Rayal. Channapatlapa Vice- 
royalty of, 14, 78n, 97n. 

Jagga Raya, Gobburi Chief, traitor, his 
massacre of the royal family, 13, 75n; 
his treason to the empire, 13, 72-4, 
75-6n, 77/1. 

Jama1-ud«Din, Governor of Shiraz, 66«. 

Jesuit letters, their historical value, 24-6 

Jesuits, their missionary activities, 1-2, 
67n. 

Justice, 183. 
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Ka^aram, rulers of, 66/i. 

Kafur, Malik, his occupation of Madura, 
4 

Kalaiyarkovil, 56, 68, 119, 209. 

Kalinga. See Orissa. 

Kalkolang, 157/1,248. 

Kalians (Thieves), 96, 113-4, 139, 200, 
205, 206, 221, 232, 247. 

Kambam Country, 32, 39. 

Kampala, Kumara, his overthrow of 
Muhammadan rule in Madura, 3; first 
Vijayanagar Viceroy of Madura, 4; his 
administration, 7. 

Kanakan, Bijapur general, 201. 

Kanakkan (Accountant), 180. 

Kajj^i, king of, 50. See Ceylon. 

Kat^tjamba^i dam, 159-60n. 

Ka^panur, Hoy^ala capital, a Muham¬ 
madan Cantonmet, 2 

Ka^niva^i, Polcgar of, 78-9. Sec Ran- 
ga^Qa Nayaka and Chinna Ka^^Iri 
Nayaka. 

Kan^hirava Narasa of Mysore, 16-7, 78- 
9 / 1 , 86 / 1 , 96/j, 98, 98-9/r, his war with 
Madura, lOO-l, 101-2/1; I. No. 146. 

Kasturi Rangaiya, Da]avay, 168, 179. 

KastGri Rangappa, son of Virappa 
Nayaka, 61; his usurpation and mur¬ 
der, 65, 196. 

KaHaya Teva, 172. 

Kaveri, river, jungles cleared, 37; dam 
destroyed, 74; Mysore aoicut across, 
159, 159/*, 243. 

Kayal, 66/i. 

Kaye, J.W., 69. 

Ra iavappa Na yaka, (1) Pedda, general, 
36, 49. (2) Chmna, son of (1), 49. 
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Kilavan Setupaii (Raghunatha Teva), 
138, 149-50; attitute to Madura, 160-1; 
his policy towards Christians, 161-3; his 
administration and death, 169, 193, 
223; I. Nos. 184-5, 188-9, 191,213. 

King and his Council of Ministers, 178- 
80; limitations on his absolutism, 180-2. 

Kodan^arama, nephew of 5ri Ranga 
III, 18, 99n, 130. 

Kongu Country, 15, 18, 98«. 

‘Korkulam,* 157 and r?, 227. 

Krishtja, river, termination of Achyiita 
Raya’s march at, 8. 

Krishijadova R aya, Vi jayanagar emperor, 
condition of the empire at his acces¬ 
sion, 5; his vigorous internal and foreign 
policy, 5-6; his imperial reorganization, 
6; disobedience of his viceroy.s, 6; his 
rage against Nagama Nayaka, 7, 51. 
Nayakship of Vi^vanatha commenced 
in liis last years, 7, 30, 36: hi.s sons- 
in-law, brothers and queens, 8-9; his 
campaign against Orissa and the 
Muhammadans, 31-2; 34; his Interfer¬ 
ence in the affairs of the South, 35; his 
death, 37; his relations with the 1‘oriu- 
guesc, 5, 66-7n. I No. 6 

Krishijappa Nayaka I, 10, 29, 38, 44, 47; 
his internal troubles, 48-9; his invasion 
of Ceylon, 49-51; his attitude to the 
empire, 51-3; his benefactions, charac* 
ter and work, 52-3; his death, 53-54i 
70«, 7n; 1. Nos. 25, 32, 42-3, 53, .55-6- 
61. 63-4, 67. 

Krishijappa Nayaka II, his short reign 
and death, 61-4; 65; I. Nos. 91-2, 94^ 
96-8 

Krishijappa Nayaka of Gingi, 75«. 

Krishi;^apuram, town, (1) built by Krish 
ijappa Nayaka I, 52, 70«. (2) built by 
Muttukrishijappa Nayaka, 70. 

Krishijaraja U^aiyar of Mysore, 168w; I, 
Nos. 45, 221, 226, 238, 244-6. 

Krishna Sastri, H., 28, 29, 75, 194. 

Krishnaswami Aiyangar, S., his Sources of 
Vijayanagar History^ 7, 27. 

Kulasekhara, last great Pandya, 66«. 

Kulottunga III, last great Chola emperor, 
reduced the Pan^yas to impotence 
and humiliation, 3; 56w. 

Kumaraiya, Mysore Dajavay, 18, 130, 
137, 156,216-8; I. No. 176. 


Kumara Muttu, ‘younger brother of 
Tirumala Nayaka,’ 71, 101, 175; pro¬ 
bably his illegitimate son, 113. 

Kumara Muttu Tirumala, son of Tiru¬ 
mala Nayaka, 71, 102; I. Nos. 151-2. 

Kumara Pil|ai, Ramnad Dajavay, 138. 
his rebellion, 147; put to death, 149 
50; his attitude to Christianity, 151. 

Kun Pan(^ya, 59; I. No. 69. 

Kuttan Sotupati, 68, 90; I. No. 122. 

1 . 

Lakkaija, Viceroy of Madura, eulogised 
by Abdur Razzak, 4; 10, 56n, 6-7n. 

La Mission du Maduri, its historical value 
24-6; translated extracts from, 198,224. 

Langlois and Seignobos, quoted, 21. 

Lingama Nayaka, Dajavay, 113, 116, 
ISO, 144, 179, 206-8. 

Linga Red^i, 150-1. 

Lists of Antiquities, of Sewell, 27. 

Local Government, 182 

Lockman, J., on Jesuit testimony, 25-G, 
his Travels of the Jesuits, extracts from; 
225-247. 

Louis XIV, 108. 

Luiz, Fra., 66«, 

M 

Ma'bar province, Muhammad Tughlak's, 
constituted, 2; its isolation and struggle 
for existence, 2; subverted, 3. 

Mackenzie, Col., 23. 

Mackenzie MSS., their historical value, 23; 
quoted or referred to, 25, 68, 71, 89, 
921, 110, 113, 136n, 144, 167, 186. 

Madana, Governor of the Tanjorc Coun¬ 
try, 4. 

Madanna, Golkonda Hindu minister, 
131. 

MadhurUvijtiyam, epic poem of Ganga- 
devi, 3, 7. 

Madura, town, Muhammadan (Malik 
Kafur’s) occupation of, in 1310,2,3-4, 
56n; capital removed from, 76; removed 
to, 83-4; again removed from, 119; 
Chanda Sahib’s capture of, 176; Andr^ 
Freirc*s description of, 216. 

Madura, Viccroyalty. importance of the 
history of, 1-2; retirement of the Fani¬ 
yas from, 2, 4; its acquisition by the 
Hoyialas and the foundation of the 
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Vijayanagar empire, 3; its foundation 
coeval with that of the Vijayanpar em¬ 
pire, 4, 7; its first Viceroys, 4-5; its 
prominence under Devaraya II, 4; 
looseness of the imperial hold on, 5; 
Nagama commissioned to organize, 6; 
discordant elements in, 8; reconstituted 
after Achyuta’s Travancorc campaign, 
9-11; its extent under Vi.fvanatha. 
39-40. 

Maduraittalavaralafu, quoted or referred 
to, 24n, 32, 65, 81, 110, 112, 143, 153 
174, 186, 288-97; 

Mahrattas, in the South, 17, 19; their 
conquest and occupation ofTanjore, 
124-8, 142; 177. See Ekoji, Sivaji 
Santajl, Sambaji, etc. 

MajSlisu-S-Satdtin^ 82. 

Manabhusha Panova, defeated by 
Narasa Nayaka, 5 

Manamadurai, 4, 56, 119, 209. 

Mangammal, Queen-Regent, 109; time 
of her marriage with Chokkanatha 
discussed, 144-5; 153; her relations 

with the Moghuls, 154-6; with Mysore, 
156; with Travancore, 156-8; with 
Tanjore, 158-60; with Ramnad, 160-1 
Christianity under, 161-5; her adminis¬ 
tration, religious policy, charities, etc., 
165-66; her death 166-7; 179; her 

social legislation, 193; 194-5, 224. I, 
Nos. 195, 197, 199-200, 205, 207, 
209-12. 

Mannar Das, son of Vjjayaraghava of 
Tanjore, 125n- 

Manucci, quoted or referred to, 21, 26, 
124n, 149, 155, 164-5. 

Marava Country (Ramnad Country), its 
organization, 65-8, 70, 119; interregnum 
in, 138; its power developed by Ki^a- 
van Setupati, 138; 149-50; Christianity 
in, 150-1, 161-3; condition after 
the death of Kijavan Setupati, 169-73; 
partition of, 172; 223-4, 229, 230. 
246-7. See Setupatis. 

Maravas, 91, 202,209, 217,219, 220-1, 
250. 

Martin, Father, quoted or referred to, 
145, 160, 163, 164, 170-2, 128-9; 192; 
his letter of 1713,223-4; his letters of 
1700, 225-40; his letter of 1701,240-6; 
of 1709, 246- 7. 


Martinz, Father, 103-4, 138; his letter 
of 1651, 223. 

Marttatjdavarman of Travancore, 1. 
Nos. 10, 82. 

Mavali Chieftains. Sec Va^adarayars. 

Mavali Va^adarayar, his rebelion, 56 
and n. 

Maynard, Father, 226, 228. 

Mcllo, Father, 163; his letter of 1686, 
220-1 

Minakshi, last Nayak Queen, 1, 174; her 
short reign and tragic end, 175-7; I. 
Nos. 235-7. 

Mir Jumla, 16. 

Moghuls, the, 11, 16, 17, 18; their 

Dakhan policy, 87n; 154-6; their 

subjugation of Bijapur and Golkonda, 
198. 

Mrtyunjaya M.S S., their historical 

value, 24; quoted or referred to, 28, 
32, 39, 47, 48, 51, 54, 60, 62-3, 65, 
71, 81, 84, 110, 112, 115, 143, 145, 

153, 167, 173. 

Muhammadans, the, their invasion of 
South India in the 13th and 14th 

centuries, character and results, 1-4; 
their hostility to the Vijayanagar 
5-6; 11, 12-4, 15, 17, 175-7. Sec 

Bijapur, Golkonda, and Moghuls. 

Muhammad Tughlak, his empire, 2; its 
break-up, 2. 

‘Mukilan’, Mysore general, 78. 

Mula (Moula), Bijapur general, 113-4 
206. 

MurtimambaJ, wife of Sevvappa 
Nayaka and sister-in-law of Achyuta 
Raya, 30 

Murugappa Pillai, 163. 

Muttammal, wife of Muttu Virappa III, 

154, 224. 

Muttu AJakadri, Sec Muttulinga 
Nayaka. 

Muttu Krishijappa Nayaka, son of 
ViSvappa, his accession, 65; his organi¬ 
sation of the Marava Country, 65-8; 
Christianity under, 68-70; his attitude 
to Vijayanagar empire, 70-1; his 
administration 70-1; his death and 
sons, 71, 77, 82; I. Nos. 95, 104. 

Muttulinga Nayaka, 135 and notes^ 
215-6; I. Nos. 183, 187. 

Muttu Virappa Nayaka I, 13-4, 71/ his 
attitude to the empire, 72*6, 80; 
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change of his cadital, 76, 76-7n; his 
relations with the Pandyas, 77-8; his 
relations with Mvsore, 78; 
Christianity under, 79-80; survey o 
his administration, 80; his death 
82; 81, 85-6, 86ri, 89, ]70n; I, Nos. 
102-3, 108, 110-2, 114-20, 123-5. 

Muttu Virappa Nayaka II, 111; his 
accession, 112; his short reign and 
death, 113, 203-4, 206. 

Muttu Virappa Nayaka IH, 18, 109, 

his parentage and age, 144-6; 
condition of the kingdom at and after 
his accession, 145-7; his dealings with 
the Moghuls, 147-9; his relations with 
the Sotupati, 149-50; Christianity 
under, 150-1; his character and ability* 
151-3,' his death, 153; 157, 160, 166«, 
219, 235, 1. Nos. 190, 192, 196. 

Mysore attitude to Vijayanagar empire 
13-5; independent, 15, 18; hostile to 
Madura, 17; aggressive, 18; survival 
to the present day, 18-9; invasion of 
Madura and its repulse, 75; aggre.ssion, 
88-9; capital of, besieged, 89; war 
with Tirumala Nayaka, 100-1, l0!-2n> 
201-30; (d)okkanatha’s war with, 120-1» 
128-3, 13()«, 135; siege of Trichinopolv, 
136, 136-7, 146-7, 149n, 156, 169, 197, 
199; help to Sriranga HI, 200, 2Ul, 
212, 216 22; civil war in, 221. .see 
Raja Udaiyar, Chamaraja U^aiyar, 
Kaij^hirava Nara.sa, Devaraja 
Udaiyar, and Chikkadcva Raya. 

N 

Nagama Nayaka, officer of Sajuva 
Narasinga and Krishtjadeva Raya 
commissioned to organise Madura, 
6; his thorough-going administration 
and its consequences, 6, 28-30; his 

disobedience probably connected with 
Vira Narasimha’s rebellion, 8. 10, 27» 
30, 32; his position under Krish^adeva 
Raya, 34; his pilgrimage to Benares, 

34- 5, his Southern expedition and its 
results, 35; his character and last days 

35- 6; I. Nos. 1-4, 14, 49, 51. 

Nanjinad (part of Travancorc), invasion 

of, 89, 157; I. Nos. 129, 204. 

Napoleon, 22, 23. 

Narasa Nayaka, general of Sajuva 
Narasinga and father of Krishtjadeva 
Raya, 5, 6, 66-7n. 


Narasappaiya, Dajavay, his Travancorc 
campaign, 158; his Tanjore campaign, 
159, 241-2; his Ramnad campaign and 
death, 160; his attitude towards 
Christianity eulogised by Father 
Bouchet, 163-4, 165, 179, 195, 234-7. 

Narasimha, Vira, (1) Vijayanagar 
emperor, provincial revolts under, 5. 
(2) Viceroy of the Chola country, 6; 
his rebellion and flight to Travancorc, 
6, 8, 9, 30. 

Narasinga, Sajuva, Vijayanagar emperor 
5-6, 29. 34, 198n; I. Nos. 3-4, 

Naravappaiya, minister, 173, 179. 

Nayaks of Tkkori. Sec Ikkeri. 

Nayaks of Madura, their history, range 
and character, 1, 20; connected with 
that of Vijayanagar, 2, 24; date of 
commencement of their rule, 7-10. 
27-33; their charge extended in .sphere 
and exalted in privilges, 10; their 
attempt at independence, 14-5,199, 222; 
sources of their history, 23-7, extinction 
of their rule and its causes, 18-9, 
176-7, 195-7; their admini.stration, 

178-84; their financial system, 184-91; 
social life under 191-4; their services 
and shortcomings, 194-7. 

Nayaks of Tanjore. Sec Tanjore and 
^evvappa, Achvutappa, Raghunatha, 
Vi jayaraghava Nayakas. 

Negapatam, Portuguese dislodged from, 
92n; merchant of, 125 and n; protector 
and Dajavay of Chcngamala Das, 
127. 

Nelson, J. H., his history of the Nayaks, 
of Madura, its character and merits, 
20; quoted or referred to, 21-2, 23, 
27, 28, 3 , 43, 47, 48. 51-2, 55-7, 

61, 65-6, 71, 83-5, 88-9,90,92-3,96, 
109, 111, 112, 113, 115-6, 119, 122, 
125n, 126, 128n, 134, 137, 144, 149, 

157«, 158, 162, 166, 169, 174, 177, 179, 
182-3, 184-7, 191. 

Nicuboff, John, quoted or referred to, 
26, 33, 90, 118-9, 122, 159«, 179, 

182-4, 193; extracts from his Voyages 
and Travels, 248-54. 

Nobili Report Dc, his ‘great experiment’, 
68-70: his missionary activities and 
death, 79-80, 103-4; 138; on NIyak 
educational organisation, 194. 
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NoseSy War of the, between Madura and 
Mysore, 100-2, 101-2n, 202-3. 

Nuniz, Portuguese chronicler, 26, 30, 32, 

C) 

Oriental Historical MSS., of 'Taylor, 
23-4. 

Orrissa (Kalinga) kingdom, its Gajapati 
rulers and Southern raids, 4-5; 
Krishi^adeva Raya’s campaign against, 
6, .32, 35. 

Orme, Robert, historian, (luotcd or 
referred to, 27, 100, 131. 

P 

Pajaiyam (Polegar) System, 38; its 
organisation, 41-4; 48-9, 5G, 178; its 
decay, 196. 

Palarnbang (Sri Bhpja), OGn. 

Pallava Rayan 'ron(^aman, 138. 

Fandyan Chronicle, the, its historical 
value, 24; quoted or referred to 28, 32, 
.54-5,64,65,71,81,110, 112,115, 143 
151, 167, 174. 

Pan^yas, (1) Ancient, their retirement 
from Madura and war of succession, 
1, 3; Chola conquest of and extinction 
of their independence, 3; their political 
degradation under Kulottunga 111,3-4 
their efforts at independence and 
glorious imperial career, 3; their over¬ 
seas transactions and foreign policy, 4, 
66n; their petty descendants, 6, 9. 
(2) Later, hostile to Vijayanagar 
empire, 5, 13, 37-8; feudatory to 

Madura, 46, 57, 63, 76n; their 

disappearance, 77-8; I. Nos. 15, 27-8, 
31, 36, 38, 40-1, 44,47, 54, 62, 83, 
89, 96-7, 256. 

Parakrama Bahu, Ceylon ruler, hi.s 
help to the Pani^yas against the 
Cholas, defeated, 3. 

Paramakudi, 49. 

Parangis. See Portuguese. 

Paravas, the, inhabitants of the 
Fishing-Coast, 1; their wholesale 
conversion to Christianity and its 
political results, 9, 59, 66-7n, 67, 
91n; Ramaraja Vi^^hala commissioned 
to bring them back to Vijayanagar 
control, 10, 92n; 71, 102, 228, 230, 
250, 251-3. 


Paul, St., 69. 

Peace and Order, how far preserved 
by the Nayaks of Madura, 191-2. 

Penukonda, capital of Vijayanagar 
empire changed to, 11, 58n, 73n; Muha¬ 
mmadan siege of, 11-2, 75n, 87-8n. 

Polybius, historian, 124n. 

Portuguese, the, commercial, religious, 
and political aspects of their policy in 
India, 1, 9-10, 65-8, 66-67«; their 
relations with Krishi^adeva Raya, 5' 
in the battle of Toppur, 13, 76n, 59 and 
n, 71; dislodged from Negapatam, 77n> 
87«, help to Tirumala Nayaka, 91, 9lr/; 
their wars with the Dutch, 102-3,183- 
4, 191-2, 196, 205, 228, 248-51. their 
government of the Paravas, 252-53. 

Prad/iani, his functions and status, 179; of 
Tanjore and Madura, 210 

Proenza, Father, quoted or referred to; 
73,82,85,86,91-2,105-6, 109-11, 119 
139-40, 179, 183; his letter of 1659, 
198-205; of 1662, 205-8; of 1665, 208- 
10 . 

Provincial Government, 181-2. 

Pudukotta, state, founded, 138; Raja of, 
171. 

Purchas, His Pilgrimes, 26. 

Puttalam, battle of, 49. 

d 

Q.uilon, 157n. 

R 

Raghunatha, ruler of Pudukotta, 138. 

Raghundthdbhyudayam. 74, 75-6n. 

Raghunatha Maharaja. 72; I. No. 120. 

Raghunatha Nayaka of Tanjore, his 
loyalty to the Vijayanagar empire, 12- 
3. Tin, 74, 75-6n. 77n, 92n. 

RaghunatJia Setupati, (1) (Tirumalai 
Setupati), his loyalty, power and pres¬ 
tige, 92-3; his devotion to Tirumala 
Nayaka, 100-1, 107; his title of Tiru¬ 
malai Setupati, 101-2; Chokkanatha’s 
war with 119, 209; his death, 173; I. 
Nos. 148, 153-4, 159, 169, 173, 175. (2) 
Sec Kiiavan Setupati. 

Raghunathpant, Sivaji’s lieutenant, 130, 
132-4. 

Raichur, battle of, 30, 35; campaign of 
Krish^adeva Raya, 5, 32. 
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Raja U^iaiyar of Mysore, 12; his acquisi¬ 
tion of Srirangapa^^anam, 12; 75-6n, 
76n, 78, 78-79«, 86-7^. 

Rajendra, the Gangaikon^a Chola, put 
an end to Pan^ya independence, 3. 

Rama, son of Tirumala 1 and brother of 
Venkata I, ll,58n, 79« 

Rama (Vira Raraadeva), son and succ¬ 
essor of Sriranga (Chikkaraya) IL 13, 
72, 73n, 75n. I. No. 120. 

Ramabhadra Nayaka (probably Rama- 
ppa Nayaka), subordinate of Nagama 
and Vi.4vanatha Nayakas, 32. 34, 36. 
39, 43-4. 

Ramachandra Nayaka of ^endamanga- 
1am, 103. 

Ramaiya, 82; I. No. 121. See Ramap- 
paiya. 

Ramapa, 91. See /bid. 

Ramappaiya, Dalavay, his Mysore cam¬ 
paign, 89; his Ramnad campaign, 90-1; 
his death, 92-3; 106, 179, 195; I. Nos. 
132, 140. 

Ramappaiynn Ammdnai, ballad, 90; its his¬ 
torical value, 90; 91-2. 

Ramappa Nayaka (probably Ramabha¬ 
dra Nayaka), T. Nos. 13, 18, 20, 30, 39. 

Ramaraja of Talikota, 18, 95; I. No. 51. 

Ramaraja Aiyan, 31. See Ramaraja 
Vitthala. 

Ramarojavijayamu, 18. 

Ramaraja Vitthala, cousin of Ramaraja 
of Tolikota, Viceroy of the South, his 
invasion of 'rravancore, Ceylon etc. 
and its results, 10, 28, 30, 45, 53, 66-7n, 
87n, 89, 9In; T. Nos. 13, 16, 22, 26, 29, 
33, 35, 37, 39. 

Ramarajiyamu., 99n. 

Rama Raya Tummisi, 48; I. No. 12. 

Rama Varman, Bhutalavira, King of 
Travancore, 38; I. No. 26. 

Ramayana, the, 142n. 

Rame^varam, way to, unsafe and rend¬ 
ered safe, 68-9. 

Ramnad, independent of Madura, 161; 
siege of, 172. Sec Marava Country, 
Setupatis, etc. 

Randhula Khan, Bijapur general, 15. 

Ranga, father of Sada^iva Raya, 9. 

Rangachari, V., his history of the Nayaks 
of Madura, its merits and defects, 21-2; 
R. Sewell’s opinion on, 22rt; quoted or 
referred to, 28-9, 33, 40, 45, 47-8, 51-2, 


54-7, 61-3, 65, 68, 70-3, 78, 83-4, 85-6. 
88-9,90,94, lOln, 108-10, 115, 120, 
121n, 124-5n. I28n, 144, 145n, 149, 152, 
167n, 169, 172n, 174, 177 and n, I79n, 
185, 187. 

Ranga Krishija Muttu Virappa. Sec 
Muttu Virappa III. 

Rangaijtja Nayaka of Kaijijiva^i, 89, 91 
101, 113. 

Ravatjaiya, general, 176. 

Ravivarma, King of Travancore, 157 and 
n. 

Ravivarman Kula^ckhara, King of 
I'ravancorc, 4. 

Rayasam, 180. 

Razzak, Abdur, Muhammadan traveller, 
4. 

Rea, A., 91. 

Religious Life, 192-3. 

Rosebery, quoted, 23. 

Rukmamparinayam, its historical value, 

24. 

Ruskin, 195. 

Rustam Khan, his usurpation and 
tyranny, 135-6, 136«, 138, 149, 192, 
216. 

S 

Saa, Father Bernard, 163, 231. 

Sadaika Teva 1 (Da|avay Setupati), 68; 
I. Nos. 105-6, 109. 

^a^aika Teva II (Dajavay Setupati), 
his war with Tirumala Nayaka, defea¬ 
ted and imprisoned. 90-J; restored, 
murdered, 92. 

Sada^iva Raya, Vijayanagar emperor, 9, 
lO-l, 51; his ‘looting’ of Ceylon, 50; his 
Krishnapuram Plates, 28, 31, 38,44, 
51, 53. I. No. 61; I. No.s. 13, 16, 22-3, 

25, 29, 32-5, 50-1, 55-7, 63, 65, 67. 

Safdar Ali, 175. 

Sagar, Bahau-d-Din’s rebellion at, 2. 

‘Sagosi’, Bijapur general, 113,116,205, 
207-8. 

Sahityaratnakaram, its historical value, 24, 
59n, 74, 75n. 

^aka date, usually preferred to the cyclic 
year on inadequate grounds, 47, 82. 

Sakkarepatta^a, battle of, 18, 129. 

Salakaraju Timmarazu (Salakam Tiru¬ 
mala). Sec Timmarazu Salakaraju. 

Salapa^^i Nayaka of Salem, 103. 
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Sambaji, son of Sivaji, 137, 146-7; 

executed by Aurangzib, 148; 217, 219- 

21. 

Samballi, 78-9n, 129; I. No. 194. 

Santaji, brother of Sivaji, l32; made 
governor of Gingi, 133; his war with 
Ekoji, 134-5; his dealings with Chokka- 
natha, 135; 213-5. 

Sati, 154 and «, 193, 203, 224. 

Satyamangalam, Mysore invasion of, and 
its repulse, 100-2, 201-3; Mvsore 

occupation of, 130; free from war and 
famine, 139; N a yak of, his death and its 
consequences, 223. 

Setupatis, 65-8, 90-3, 119, 138, 150-1, 
160, 169-73; I. Nos 220,223; 239-40, 
242, 250, 260, See Marava Country. 

^evvappa Nayaka, Viceroy of 'I'anjore, 
9, 30, 37, 122. 

Sewell, R, 22n, 27. 28, 82, 115, 145, 

Shahjahan, Moghul emperor, l^riranga 
Ill’s appeal to, 16; his efforts in the 
Dakhan, 94n. 

Shahji, father of Sivaji, his conejuests and 
jaghir, 16, 8Rn, 131, 132 and n, 134. 

Shahji, of Tanjore, 150; his .submission 
to the Great Moghul, 155; his war and 
alliance with Mangammaj, 158-9, 160; 
I. No. 193. 

Singhaladvipa Cathciy its historical value^ 
24; its account of Krishnappa Nayaka 
I’s invasion of Ceylon, 49-50. 

^inna (Chinna) tambi Mudaliyar, 123, 
140. 

Sivaganga, Raja of, 172-3, 176. 

Sivaji, his invasion of the Carnatic, 17, 
130-3, 213; his return home, 134; object 
of his expedition, probably to revive 
the Vijyanagarempire, 18, 99n, l32-3n; 
his grant to Sriranga Ill’s sons, 130, 
132.3n, 

Sivappa Nayaka of Ikkeri, 16; his u.sur- 
pation, advance on Mysore, and defeat, 
18, 129-30; his help to iSriranga III, 18, 
94-5n, 98-9n 

Sivatatvaratnakaram, 98-9n. 

Smith, Dr. V.A„ 108, 189. 

Social Life and Institutions, 191-4. 

^okkalinga. See Chokkanatha Nayaka. 

Solaga Chieftain. 76-7«. 

Sources of Madura (Nayak) History, 
23-7. 

Sources of Vijayanagar History^ 7, 27. 


South India, history of, synonymous with 
that of the Nayaks of Madura, I, 194; 
the Dakhan Sultanates ceased to be a 
power in the politics of, 17; character 
of the history of, after the cessation of 
the Vijayanagar empire, 18; light 
thrown on the history of, by the Jesuit 
letters, 24-5; political condition of, 
about the middle of Tirumala Nayaka’s 
reign, 94-5n; character of the politics of, 
95. 

Srinivasa Raghavaiyangar, Dewan 
Bahadur, 189 

Sriranga 1, Vijayanagar emperor, son 
of Tirumala I, his imprisonment, 
release and death, 11-2,57, 58 and «, 
76«, 86n. I. Nos 70, 72, 75. 

Sriranga II (Chikkarava), Vijayanagar 
emperor, nephew of Venkata 1, mur¬ 
dered, 13, 75«, 

l^riranga 111, last Vijayanagar emperor, 
his imperial efforts, 14-5, 88n; condition 
of the empire at his accessitm, 16; his 
appeal to Shah Jahan, 16; his war with 
'firumala Nayaka and vicissitudes, 17-8, 
94-100; and notes. 200-1; his last days 
and death, 18 9, 129-30; 128, 129«; 1. 
Nos. 147, 155, 157, 160, 165-6, 168. 

^rirangam, island, Achyuta Raya’s 
march as far as, 8; temple repaired. 37; 
Father Marlin’s description of, 239-40. 

Srirangapa^^aijam Viceroyalty, 11-2, 
58«, 73«, 75n, 78-9n, 86n. 

Sthanapdti, 180, 

Stuart, A J , on the Palaiyam System, 43; 
on Nayak land assessment, 191; on the 
services of the Madura Nayaks, 197, 

Sundara Patjdya, 77. 

Supplementary MSS,, referred to 32, 81, 
110, 112, 167, 174. 

Surya, Raja, Marava ruler, 138. 

T 

Taliya Tova, Marava prince, 161-2. 

Talavarayan, Tanjore Vassal, 204. 

Talikota, epoch-making battle of, results 
of, on the Vijayanagar empire, 11. 41, 
73-4n, 33; Ariyanatha’s part in, 52; 
change of capital after, 11, 58n, 73n; 
aggressive missionary activity aftcr^ 
66-7n; 48, 87n; ‘Tambi*, illegitimate 
brother of Sadaika Teva II, 90; his 
death, 93. 
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Tamil and Sanskrit Inscriptions, 27. 

Tanakka Teva, 93, 

Tanda Teva, 171. 

TanjavUri Andhra Rajula Charitra, its 
historical value, 24, 31, 35, I26n. 
TanjavUri Vari Charitra, 24, 126n. 

Tanjorc, 4; rearrangement of the territory 
of, and appointment of iSevvappa 
Nayaka, as viceroy of, 9, 30, 37; loyalty 
to the empire, power and prestige after 
the battle of Toppur, 73n, 75-6n, 76-7 
n; Tirumala Nayaka’s alliance with, 
94; Muhammadan attack on, 113-4; 
Madura war with, 74, 118, 122-4, 158" 
60; Mahratta conquest and occupation 
of, 124-7; defeated by Ramnad, 160-1; 
intervention in Ramnad affairs, 171-2; 
199-201,203-6. 208, 209, 212, 215, 219, 
223, 242-3, 245, 254. SeeNayaksol 
Tanjore, Ekoji, Shahji of Tanjore. 
Taylor, the Rev. W., 22: his Oriental 
Historical MSS., etc., their historical 
value, 23; quoted or referred to 29, 39, 
51,55,61, 62,96, 149, 164, 186._ 
Teppakulam, dug by Visvanatha Nayaka, 
37. 

Thebes, ancient monuments of, 108. 203. 
Thevenot, quoted or referred to, 26, 95, 
100 . 

Timma, brother of Ramaraja Vitt^ala, 

10, 66-7f2,91-2n. 

Timmarazu, Salakaraju, brother-in-law 
of Achyuta Raya, his Travancorc 
expedition, 8, 30. 

Tinnevclly Country, troubles in and sett¬ 
lement of, 37-9. 

Tirumala I, Vijayanagar emperor, 11; his 
administrative arrangement, merits and 
defects of, 11, 58n, 73-4n. 

Tirumala, grandson of Tirumala I and 
nephew of Venkata I, his hostilit^^ to 
the empire, 12, 58n, 73-4n, 75n. 
Tirumala Aiyangar, Mysore minister, 
73-4«. 

Tirumala, Bangaru, 174-5. 

Tirumala, Salakam. See Timmarazu, 
Salakaraju. 

Tirumalamba, wife of Achyuta Raya, 
37. 

Tirumala Nayaka, 16-7. 21, 24-5, 28^ 
40, 71,73, 76; date of his accession, 
81-3; change of capital to Madura, 83- 
5; early years of his reign, 85-7; his 


first war with Mysore, 88-9; his inva¬ 
sion of Travancore and results, 89-90, 
his relations with the Setupatis, 90-3, 
156; his relations with the Vijayanagar 
emperor and Bijapur and Golkonda, 
15, 86-7n, 87-8n, 93-110, 94-5n, 97-8n, 
199-205; his final war with Mysore, 
100-2, 201-3; his relations with the 
Portuguese and Dutch, 102-3; Christi; 
anity under 103-6; his character and 
greatness, 106-9, 203; his death, etc., 
109-11; 122, 122-3n, 139, 168, 170n, 
179, 180; his revenues. 186-9; 191, 193 
195, 197, 206-7,216. I. Nos. 128-39, 
141-5, 147, 151-2. 

Tirumalai Sotupati, See Reghunatha 
Setupathi (1). 

Tiruppanirnalai. 24r2, 58. 

Tiruva di, Sivaji’s halt at, 132. 

Tiruva^i (King of Travancore), defeated, 
31; made tributary, 38; 57, 64, 89. I. 
No. 97. 

Tiruvadi country (Tiiuva^irajya). See 
Travancorc. 

Tiruvaluvatevan, 171. 

Tiruvai) 9 “nfialai, Vira Bal}ala Ill’s 
strong position at, 2. 

Toppur, battle of, 13, 59n, 72n, 76n, lln, 
78-9n, 92n. 

Travancore, Vira Narasimha’s flight to, 
6 , 8; Achyuta Raya’s expedition to, 8; 
reconstitution of viceroyalties after, 9; 
Ramaraja Vi^^hala’s invasion of, 10, 
11, 13; subordinate to Madura 53f 

66-7n, 76a, 78, 86-7«; Tirumala 

Nayaka’s invasion of, 89 90; 
Mangammal’s war with, 156-8; 169, 
226-7, 248; I. Nos. 129, 204, See Tiru¬ 
vadi. 

Travancore Archaeological Series, 27. 

Trichinopoly, death of Vira Ballala and 
suicide of Minakshi in, 1; a missionary 
centre, 2; saved from Mysore, 17; 
included in Madura Viceroyality, 37; 
improved and strengthened, 37; 
capital changed to, 76, 76-7n, 119-20; 
removed from 83; Bijapur siege of 114, 
116,203, 208; Mysore (Kumaraiya’s) 
siege of, 137, 156, 217, Mahratta 
(Araiumalai’s) siege of, 137, 219; 
Chanda Sahib’s Capture of, 18-9, 176. 
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Tumbichchi Nayaka, his rebellion and 
execution, 48-9; 52; I. No. 255. 

Tumour and Wijesimha’s Mahavam^a, 

50. 

Tuticorin, town, Travancore authority in, 
9; 102; captured by the Dutch, 102-3, 
249; 229, 231, 248-9. 

U 

Udaiyarpajaiyam (Aurpaliam), Raja of, 
155, 164. 

Udayagiri, captured by the Gajapathi, j. 
Uddandar, agent of Vi4vanatha Nayaka, 
46, I. No. 34. 

Umayamma Raiji, (lueen of Travancore, 

155n. 

Uiji)i Keralavarma, King of Travancore, 
hostile to Madura, his edict to the 
people of Nanjina d, 89. 

Uraiyur, Mahara jas of, 72 and n. 
Uraiyur (Ramnad), battle of, 172. 
tjyyakkoij^an Channel, 166; I. Nos. 195, 
211 . 

V 

Va^uganatha Teva, 163, 170. 
Valikoij(^apuram, battle of, between 
Ekoji and Santaji, 134, 

Vallabha, 5ri and Varatunga Paijdya, 
Pudukottai Plates of, 12, 59, 75, 77; 
I. No. 76. 

Vallam (koUa>)» included in Tanjore, 
37; Bijapur capture of, 113, 204, 205; 
chokkanatha’s conquest of, 118, 123, 
209. 

Vallamprakara (Vallam), battle of, 12^ 
73n, 74, 76fi. 

Vati^adarayars, Mavali, Chola Chieftains 
in the Paijdya country, 4, 8, 56 and n; 
I. Nos. 5, 7-9, 11,97, 103. 

‘Vanamian’, Bijapur general, 118, 208. 
Vasco da Gama, 66-7n. 

Vellore, 14; Muhammadan siege of, 16, 
88n, 94-5n; Sivappa Nayaka’s siege of, 
98-9n, Sivaji’s march to, 132-3 k; 
Mahratta siege and fall of, 133, 134 5 
and notes, 214. 

Vcnkajl. See Ekoji. 

Venka^^a, Raya.sam, king-maker, his 
coup d* itat, 124-6; his end, 127. 
Venkata (1) Achyuta Raya’s son, 
his deposition and death, 9. (2) 


brother of Sivappa Nayaka of Ikkeri, 
98-9«. 

Venkata I (Venkatapati Raya), 

Vijayanagar emperor, 11-2; his diffi¬ 
culties, 12, 73-4n, 75n, 76-7n; his 

control over Madura, 58 and n, 70; 
his other feudatories, 63, 72; condition 
of the empire after his death, 12-14, 
75-6 and notes, 76-7n, 80; 86-7ti: his 
Dalavay Agraharam Plates, 27, 56, 
57-9: I. No. 80; his VelJangudi 
Plates, 31, 55-6, 63, I No. 96; I. Nos. 
81, 84-6,94-5, 97. 99-101, 111, 117. 

Venkata II, Vijayanagar emperor, 14, 
16, 87, and n,94, 97n, 199; his 

Kuniyur Plates, 27, 34, 55, 65, 71, 82, 
90, 93-4, 106, 1, No. 128,* I. No. 127. 

Venkatacharya, Dalavay, 175, 

Venkatadeva Maharaja, 72, 1. No. 119, 

Venkatakrishijaiya, Pradhani, 168: I. 

No. 218. 

Venkatakrishijappa Nayaka, Dalavay, 
his Tanjore campaign, 122-3; 138, 
149, 179 

Venkatapati Raya. See Venkata I 

Venkata Pernrnal Navaka, 175. 

Venkataraghavacharya, minister, 173, 
179. 

Vico, Father A., quoted or referred to, 
42, 73, 79, 80, 82. 103; his death, 
104; 186-7; his letter of 1611, 222. 

Vijaya Copala Nayaka, 50. 

Vijayakumara adopted son of Minakshi, 
175-7. 

Vijayanagar empire, bulwark of South 
India against Mahammadan advance, 
1; salient features of its history neces¬ 
sary for the study of the history of the 
Nayaks of Madura, 2, 24; its founda¬ 
tion, 1, 3-4;its extension to the sea, 4; its 
difiiculcies after the death of Devaraya 
II, 5-6; general revolt of the provinces 
and need for reconstruction, 5; govern¬ 
ment by regency in, 6; allegiance of 
the Paravas to Portugal necessitated 
imperial intc'vention, ; results of the 
battle of Talikota on, and transference 
of its capital to Penukonda, 11; its 
unity jeopardised by the administrative 
arrangement of Tirumala I, 11, symp¬ 
toms of its disruption, 12; first act of 
its dismemberment, 13; civil war in, 
13; disloyalty of its feudatories, 14; its 
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condition under Sriranga III, 14-5; 
primary cause of its extinction, 15; 
intended renovation by Sivaji and its 
cessation, 18, 99n, 132-3n; Ceylon 

under, 50; attitude of Krishi^appa 
Nayaka I to, 51-2; composed of three 
administrative charges, 58n; its control 
over the coast regions, 66“7«; attitude 
of Muttu Virappa I to, and civil war 
in, 72-76 and notes, 80; Tirumala 
Nayaka’s attitude to, see Tirumala 
Nayaka; reduced to the kingdom of 
Vellore, 98; disappearance of, 130, See 
Sriranga III. 

Vijayaraghava Nayaka of Taujoro, 76«, 
96, 117-8, 122-4, 122-3n; his last days 
and death, 124, 125fz; his treasures, 
126. 142, 173. 

Vijayaraghunatha Setupati. 170-1’ 
172ri. 

Vijayaranga Chokkanalha, 154, 167 

and «; his charactei and administra¬ 
tion, 168-9, 173;hisdeath, 174; 179-80, 
193, 196; I. Nos. 198, 201, 203, 214-8, 
224-5, 227-8, 230-4. 

Vira Ball a la III, last great Hoysala 
emperor, his struggle for Hindu inde¬ 
pendence, 1; his attack on Ma’bar and 
death, 3; his work continued by his 
officers, 3. 

VTrabhadra Nayaka, brother of ^ivappa 
Nayaka ol Ikkeri, 98-9«. 

Virappa Nayaka, 12, 27, 54; not a joint 
ruler, 55; not a roi faineant, 56-7; his 
attitude to Vijayanagar, 57-8; his woik 
of peace, 58-9; Christianity under, 
59-60; his death, 60; his sons, 61,68, 
73«; I. Nos. 46, 68-9, 71, 73-4, 76-7, 
80; 84, 87-8, 2G1. 

Vira^ekhara chola; 6, 35. 

Vira Vasantlia Raya, .50. 


Vissaraya. See Vijayaraghava Nayaka 
of Tanjore. 

Vi^vanatha Nayaka, his war against his 
father, 7; his appointment and position 
as Viceroy of Madura, 7-8, 10; founder 
of Nayak rule, 21, 27; date of his 
Viccroyalty. 27-33; hi.s birth and early 
life, 34, 47; his southern expedition 
and results, 36: his work in the South, 
36-9; the extent and nature of his 
authority 38-9; his administrative orga¬ 
nization, 41-4; his officers, 44; his 
character and achievements, 45-6; his 
age and death, 46-7; 48-9, 56, 65-6, 
C6-7n. 77, 109, 179n, 195: 1. Nos. 14, 
21,23, 30, 33-4, 37,47.51,56,96-7- 

Vi.4vappa. son of X’irappa Nayaka, 61, 
65. 

Vi^^hala, Rarnaraja. See Ramaraja 
Vi^thala. 

W 

Wheeler, T., 21, I21fi, 124n, 144. 

Wilks, quoted or referred to, 29, 98, 
120-1, 121n, 129, 134«, 167, 174, 186, 
196. 

X 

Xavier, St. Francis, 9-10^ 66-7«. 67, 
91 >7, 228. 

Yachama Nayaka, his loyalty to the 
Vijayanagar empire, 13, 74, 75-6n, 
76-7n. 

Yagftanarayaija Dikshita, 59n. 

Z 

Zamorin of Calicut, 66-7f2. 

Zulfikar Khan, 154. 
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